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Very early in the history of New England, institutions of 
learning were founded. In 1638, only eighteen years after the 
Pilgrims landed on Plymouth Rock, Harvard College was 
established, and in 1701 Yale College. In 1800 there were 
seven Colleges in New England, namely: Harvard, Yale, 
Brown University, Dartmouth, the University of Vermont at 
Burlington, Williams College, and Middlebury College, nearly 
as many as had been founded in all the other United States. 
In 1830 four others, Bowdoin, Waterville, (mow Colby,) Am- 
herst, and Washington, (now Trinity College,) had been 
established. 

The Theological Schools of New England were among the 
first founded in this country; and, besides these, in 1880 New 
England had one hundred and sixty-three incorporated Acade- 
mies for general education, and a large number which were 
unincorporated. It is our object to scrutinize, from data care- 
fully collected from their published catalogues, the condition 
and prospects of these institutions in New England. 

Commencing with the Colleges, we have three tables, 
giving the statistics of these institutions in 1830, 1850, and 


1870. 
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COLLEGES—1830. 











INSTITUTIONS AND LOCATION. 


When Founded. 
Vermont. 

Mass. 
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Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass. 

Yale College, New Haven, Conn... 

Brown University, Providence, R. 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H 
University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 
Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 
Middlebury College, Middlebury, 

Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me........... 
Waterville College, Waterville, Me 

Amherst College, Amherst, Mass 166 
Washington College, Hartford, Conn 7 8S 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn..../ *45| ..| ..| ..| ..| -. |] -.| 2 


11.542 | 125| 1851 197/529| 84/198 1.171 
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* For the year 18381. 
Nore.—The author is indebted for a considerable part of this,table to the American Quarterly 
Register for 1831. 
COLLEGES—1850. 


Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass. 

Yale College, New Haven, Conn 

Brown University, Providence, R. I......... 

Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H 

Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 

University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt..... 

Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. 

Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me 

Colby University, Waterville, Me 

Amherst College, Amherst. Mass 

Trinity College, Hartford, Conn 

Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn.... 
liege of the Holy Cross, Worcester, Mass. | $34) .. ‘ 

9,054 | 187 | 176 | 211 

* Scientific stud d, See note under the table for 1870, 

t For the year 1846-7. 

+ For the year 1851-52, 

§ The whole number is 120. See reference under the table for 1870 for-explanation. 
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COLLEGES—1870. 


Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass. S| 22 
Yale College, New Haven, Conn. ... - 6 
Brown University, Providence, R. I ! 6 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H 16 
Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. “ 
Williams’ College, Williamstown, Mass..... 1 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me 105 
Colby University, Waterville, Me 55 | 50 
Amherst College, Amherst, Mass 10 
University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt rf So 
Trinity College, Hartford, Co 8 4 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn.... 10 84 
College of the Holy Cross, Worcester, Mass. 1 23 
Boston College, Boston, Mass. t ost es] sof Oe 
8 

89 
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44 
37 
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Bates College, Lewiston, Me 53; 12 
Tuft’s College, Medford, Mass TY xa 


2,758! 290 | 174! 190 | Sos | 108 | 931 {1,801 
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* For the year 1871, 

t These Roman Catholic institutions cover a course of academic and collegiate studies of seven years 
each, and have one hundred and thirty and one hundred and forty students each. The numbers 
given above are those who are pursuing the collegiate course. 

Nore.—In the above enumerations of students those pursuing scientific courses in Harvard, Yale, 
Dartmouth, Brown, and the University of Vermont are not reckoned; only those who are pursuing 
the regular course for the usual degree of A. B. 
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A careful inspection of the foregoing tables reveals a variety 
of interesting and important facts, which may be classified 
under several heads. 


THE RELATIVE GROWTH OF THESE INSTITUTIONS. 


In 1830 Yale College was the largest institution in New 
England in respect to the number of its students, having three 
hundred and fifty-nine, or one hundred and seven more than 
Harvard. In 1850 it still led, having four hundred and eight- 
een students, or one hundred and twenty-six more than Har- 
vard. In 1870 Harvard led Yale by eighty-six students; but 
with their scientific students reckoned in, Yale still led Harvard 
by four students. The Boston Institute of Technology, with 
considerable more than two hundred students, so near to Har- 
vard, has reduced the attendance upon her scientific depart- 
ment, Yale having one hundred and twenty-five scientific 
‘students to Harvard’s thirty-five. 

Brown University and Dartmouth College were established 
within five years of each other—in 1764 and 1769 respectively 
—the one in a large and flourishing city, the second in popula- 
tion in New England, and the other in a sparsely populated 
section, and very remote from the great centers and routes; 
but in 1830 Dartmouth led Brown, in the number of students, 
by only thirty-five; in 1850 by only forty-seven ; while in 1870 
her excess was one hundred and thirteen, and reckoning in the 
scientific students in each, Dartmouth led Brown by one hun- 
dred and sixty-four students. Is it said that Brown has to 
compete with other great Colleges in the sections around her ¢ 
It may also be said that she is in the midst of the densest popu- 
lation of New England; and while Brown draws forty-four 
students from Massachusetts, Dartmouth, at a considerable 
distance away, draws thirty-seven, or nearly as many; and 
while Brown draws thirty-one students from out 6f New En- 
gland, Dartmouth draws sixty-three. Rhode Island sends about 
the same number of students to Brown, in proportion to her 
population, that New Hampshire does to Dartmouth. It may 
be said that Dartmouth is situated on the border of Vermont, 
and draws seventy-one students from that State ; but she does 
this notwithstanding Vermont has three colleges of her own, at 
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Burlington, Middlebury, and Northfield,* which indicates that 
she does it by reason of some superior, or at least more attract- 
ive, qualities. 

The Vermont Colleges, it would seem, should be considered 
by themselves. We leave out of this classification the Norwich 
University on account of its almost purely scientific character, 
only three students, in 1870, pursuing the classical course, and 
only nine even the “Latin Scientific Course” of study. The 
University of Vermont, at Burlington, and Middlebury College— 
starting respectively in 1791 and 1797—have had quite irregu- 
lar fortunes. In 1830 the Burlington institution had thirty- 
nine students and Middlebury had eighty-six students, or more 
than twice as many as the former. In 1850 Burlington had 
one hundred and one students to seventy at Middlebury, or a 
third more than the latter, Burlington having increased nearly 
threefold and Middlebury having declined sixteen students. 
In 1870 they were nearly equal, there being forty-seven stu- 
dents at Burlington to forty-nine at Middlebury, in the regular 
A. B. course, exclusive of twenty students in the scientific and 
agricultural course at Burlington. It is a remarkable fact, 
that even with this disparity of numbers against her, and the 
disadvantage of being situated further from the border than 
Burlington, Middlebury College has nevertheless always drawn 
a larger number of students from out of New England than the 
University of Vermont. 

Williams College started twenty-eight years before Amherst, 
(1793 and 1821,) but has not kept pace with her younger sis- 
ter. Although situated nefr the line of New York, and drawing 
from one half to two thirds of her students from out of New 
England in 1830 and in 1870, yet Amherst, less accessible 
from abroad, in each period has drawn nearly the same num- 
ber of students from the same exterior territory. The principal 


advantage of Amherst has been that she has always received 


from three to four times as many students from Massachusetts, 
and also a very handsome complement from each of the other 
New England States. In 1830 Williams College, then thirty- 
seven years old, had one hundred and two students, and Am- 
herst College, only nine years old, had two hundred and seven 
students. In 1870 Williams College had one hundred and 


* Norwich University is now located in Nortlifield, Vt. 
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forty-one students, and Amherst two hundred and sixty-one 
students, or nearly twice as many. In 1850 the difference was 
only three students. 

Maine has three institutions which belong in the regular 
class of Colleges—Bowdoin College, Colby University, formerly 
called Waterville College, and Bates’ College—founded respect- 
ively in 1802, 1820, and 1864, besides the Agricultural College 
recently established at Orono. Bowdoin College has main- 
tained a high rank, but has not realized a rapid growth, having 
in 1830, one hundred and twelve students; in 1850, one hun- 
dred and twenty students; in 1870, one hundred and seventeen 
students. Colby University had, in 1830, thirty-one students , 
in 1850, seventy-two students; in 1870, fifty-five students. 
This decrease in Bowdoin and Colby may be accounted for 
from the springing up of Bates College since 1864, which in 
1870 had seventy-eight students, and perhaps, also, from the 
Agricultural College at Orono with thirty-one students. 

Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut, was founded under 
the name of Washington College, in 1824, and the Wesleyan 
University at Middletown, Connecticut, seven years later. 
There appears to be no reason why these institutions may not 
be compared together as to their growth. Trinity College had 
the advantage of previously occupying the field, a location in a 
larger and more thriving city, the natural and business center 
of the State, a direct railroad communication by the largest 
traveled routes, and the ample wealth and learning of an old 
and long-established denomination of great social culture and 
prestige to sustain it. Yet nevertheless, at a disadvantage in 
all these respects in her early history, which is too palpable to 
require statement, the Wesleyan University has been the more 
prosperous. In 1830 Trinity College had sixty-four students. 
The year following the Wesleyan University started with forty- 
eight students. In 1850 the former had seventy-five students and 
the latter one hundred and sixteen students; in 1870 the former 
had eighty-nine students and the latter one hundred and fifty- 
three students. It may also be said of both of these institu- 
tions that they are the only Colleges of their denominations in 
New England, and are situated only fifteen miles apart; and 
yet, while the Wesleyan University draws seventy-five students 
from New England and Trinity College twenty-nine students, 
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the number drawn from beyond New England by the Wesleyan 
University is nearly equal to the whole number of students in 
Trinity College. 

A few other facts may be stated concerning the Wesleyan 
University. We give first a list of the number of students for 
each year in her history : 


Year. Students. Year. Students. Year. Students, 
a Oe 48 1845...... 119 Ce 138 
Sar 60 1846. ..00- 125 | 140 
a EEO 70 iL : Sere 118 SEE 150 
Le 95 ae 124 ee 150 
| PP 1)l 1909: io 4.0% 124 pt ae 132 
OES cxeowe 120 oe 116 IBGE... owe 112 
| 135 | ee 117 16G6..'s)..5 121 
ae 152 ee 118 ee 131 
sf 147 SRB. wcces 117 | ee es 138 
ROOD wins. « 133 cere 123 SRO is 353 148 
[ae 125 eee 116 to 153 
ee 112 Tee. ss05e 151 SONOS ob ees 153 
2088s 6 ccs 110 |) 149 ROT Ls cans 163 
ROGA, . nses 105 fo ee 148 








It appears from this table that the Wesleyan University has 
now one hundred and sixty-three students, a larger number by 
ten than at any previous time in her history, and that she has 
been steadily rising to this point since 1867. In 1861 and 
1862 she had one hundred and fifty students each year, fol- 
lowed by a decline during the war. In 1856 there were one 
hundred and fifty-one students, with nearly as many the two 
following years; and in looking over the preceding years we 
find that in 1838 there were one hundred and fifty-two students, 
a larger number than any year until within the last three years, 
more than thirty years later. ~ 

Reckoning by decades, we find the numbers as follows : 


From 1831 to 1841 there were 1,071 students. 


“« 61841 “© 1851 ” 1,178 “ 

“ 1851 “ 1861 ss 1,327 ad 

“ 1861 “ 1871 m 1,388 4 
Increase in the second decade over the first..............0. 107 
2 third - WII, se xk.00 oseen v0 139 
* fourth “ on EL bh shaw ube bk 408 50 71 


The relative decline in the fourth decade is probably owing 


to the war. 
The College of the Holy Cross (Catholic) at Worcester, in 
1850, in both its preparatory and collegiate departments, had 
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one hundred and twenty students to one hundred and forty in 
1870; but in 1870 another Catholic College of the same char- 
acter had been founded in Boston with one hundred and thirty 
students. 

Tufts College is yet in its infancy, and had sixty-one students 
in 1870. 


STUDENTS FROM OUT OF NEW ENGLAND IN THE NEW ENGLAND 
COLLEGES. 


The superior character of the Colleges in New England has 
always attracted to them many students from the Middle, 
Southern, and Western States. Notwithstanding the recent 
increase of similar institutions in other sections of the Union, 
some of which are very large, and have many attractions and 
advantages, as Cornell and Michigan Universities, yet this 
tendency toward New England Colleges is steadily increasing, 
although not so rapidly since 1850 as before. 

In 1830 twenty-three per cent. of the students in the New 
England Colleges came from beyond the bounds of New En- 
gland; in 1850 thirty per cent.; in 1870 thirty-five per cent. 
The number of students from out of New England has been 
relatively larger in Williams College than in any other, being 
in 1830 forty-nine per cent., in 1850 fifty-four per cent., and in 
1870 seventy percent. Trinity College ranks next, having in 1830 
forty per cent., in 1850 fifty-four per cent., in 1870 sixty-seven per 
cent. Yale College stands next, having in 1830 forty-four per 
cent., in 1850 fifty-two per cent., in 1870 sixty-three per cent. 
The Wesleyan University comes next in this class, having in 
1850, and also in 1870, fifty per cent. of her students from out 
of Ne ew England. Amherst College i in 1830 had nineteen per 
cent., in 1850 twenty-five per cent., in 1870 thirty- six per cent. 
from out of New England. Harvard College is the sixth in 
this class, having in 1880 seven per cent., in 1850 fifteen per 
cent., in 1870 twenty-six per cent. Then follow, in order, 
Middlebury College, Dartmouth, Brown University, and the 
University of Vermont. The three Maine Colleges draw only 
twelve students from out of New England. 

These facts indicate that New England is looked to very 
extensively from all parts of our Union for superior educational 
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facilities, New England furnishing not quite two thirds of the 
students in her own Colleges. 

In the above calculations we have adhered to our plan of 
reckoning only those students pursuing the regular course of 
study for the degree of A.B. 


STUDENTS FROM EACH STATE IN THE NEW ENGLAND COLLEGES 
WHO ARE IN THE COLLEGES IN THEIR OWN STATES. 


Of all the students who are in the New England Colleges— 


From Maine, 61 per cent. is in Maine colleges. 

From New Hampshire, 64 per cent. is in Dartmouth College. 
From Vermont, 40 per cent. is in Vermont colleges. 

From Massachusetts, 80 per cent. is in Massachusetts colleges. 
From Rhode Island, 82 per cent. is in Brown University. 
From Connecticut, 76 per cent. is in Connecticut colleges. 


THE RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS AND THE COLLEGES IN NEW 
ENGLAND. . 


The Orthodox Congregationalists have, for more than forty 
years, had seven Colleges under their control in New England— 
Yale, Williams, Amherst, Bowdoin, Dartmouth, Middlebury, 
and the University of Vermont. The Baptists have had Brown 
University for a century, and Colby University since 1820. 
The Episcopalians have had only Trinity College since 1824, 
and the Methodists the Wesleyan University since 1831. 

The proportion of College students to the communicants of 
these Churches in New England has been as follows: 


Students from New England in the seven Congregational. Colleges. 
In 1850—845, or one student to 184 Congregational communicants. 
In 1870—836, or one student to 228 Congregational communicants. 
Students from New England in the two Regular Baptist Colleges. 
In 1850—206, or one student to 437 Baptist communicants. 
In 1870—214, or one student to 492 Baptist communicants. 
Students from New England in the Episcopal College. 


In 1850—34, or one student to 682 Episcopal communicants. 
In 1870—29, or one student to 1,289 Episcopal communicants. 


Students from New England in the Methodist College. 
In 1850—58, or one student to 1,448 Methodist communicants. 
In 1870—%5, or one student to 1,561 Methodist communicants. 
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The Congregationalists had not quite as many students in 
their seven Colleges in 1870 as in 1850, and the same is true in 
regard to the Episcopalians, and all of these four denominations 
had less students in College in 1870, in proportion to their 
communicants, than they had in 1850. 

If we make a comparison with the population we shall reach 
similar results. In 1850 there was one student from New 
England, in the Congregational Colleges, to three thousand two 
hundred and twenty-eight inhabitants; in 1870, one to four 
thousand one hundred and seventy-two inhabitants. In 1850 
there was one student from New England, in Baptist Colleges, 
to thirteen thousand two hundred and forty-three inhabitants ; 
in 1870 there was one to sixteen thousand two hundred and: 
ninety-nine inhabitants. In 1850 there was one student from 
New England, in the Episcopal College, for eighty thousand 
two hundred and thirty-five inhabitants ; in 1870 there was one 
to one hundred and twenty thousand two hundred and seventy- 
three inhabitants. In 1850 there was one student from New 
England, in the Methodist College, to forty-seven thousand and 
thirty-seven inhabitants; in 1870 there was one to forty-six 
thousand five hundred and five inhabitants. 


Only one of these four denominations gained upon the popu- 
lation, in respect to the number of college students under their 
influence, and that was the Methodist Episcopal Church; but 
her gain was, however, quite small. 


STUDENTS FROM NEW ENGLAND IN NEW ENGLAND COLLEGES 
AT DIFFERENT PERIODS. 


There are several interesting and important inquiries. To 
what an extent are the young men of New England receiving 
a collegiate education? What portions of New England are 
doing the most for their young men? And how does the num- 
ber of our young men in these Colleges eompare with those of 
former periods, and also with the population at different 
periods ¢ 

It is impossible to accurately tell the number of young men 
from New England in institutions out of New England. In 
1830 there were forty-two, or about three and a half per cent. ; 
as many as there were from New England in New England 
Colleges.. At that rate there would be at the present time 
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about sixty-five students of this class. It probably does not ex- 
ceed that’ number. 

In 1870 there were one thousand eight hundred and one 
young men in New England Colleges from New England, pursu- 
ing a course of study for the usual degree of A.B., or one stu- 
dent for one thousand nine hundred and thirty inhabitants. 
But how was it with each State 4 

Maine fell below the average, sending one student to College 
for every two thousand and eighty-eight inhabitants. New 
Hampshire did better than the average, sending one for every 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty-six inhabitants. Ver- 
mont did better still, sending one for every one thousand seven 
hundred and thirty-nine inhabitants. Massachusetts did a little 
better than the average, but fell behind both New Hampshire and 
Vermont, sending one for every one thousand eight hundred and 
three inhabitants. Rhode Island fell behind, sending one for 
every two thousand and twelve inhabitants. Connecticut fell 
still more in the rear, sending one for every two thousand three 
hundred and twenty-six inhabitants. 


THE DECLINE. 


But when we come to consider the question of progress we 
find our eyes opened to startling facts, which will suggest other 
important inquiries. What are the prospects of collegiate edu- 
cation in New England, as indicated by the records of the past ? 
Is the demand for it increasing or declining? And is the in- 
crease proportionate to the increase of the population ? 

Let us first look at New England as a whole. Taking the 
aggregate of the students from New England, in New England 
Colleges, pursuing the regular course for the degree of A.B., 
for 1830, 1850, and 1870, and comparing them with the popu- 
lation at each period, we find one student for one thou- 
sand one hundred and sixty-four inhabitants in 1830; one for 
one thousand four hundred and thirty-three inhabitants in 
1850; and one for one thousand eight hundred and one inhab- 
itants in 1870. Here is indicated a very marked decline; for 
in 1870 it required fifty-four per cent. more inhabitants to fur- 
nish one student for a regular college course of study than 
it did in 1830. It indicates that the popular demand for col- 
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legiate education is only half as large as it was forty years ago, 
and that therefore the unoccupied field is relatively a little 
more than twice as large as it was then. But let us analyze 
the field and ascertain where the deficiency is. 

Maine, although in 1870 behind the average, nevertheless, in 
respect to progress, has a better record than some of her sister 
States, having steadily advanced from one student to three 
thousand two hundred inhabitants in 1830, to one for three 
thousand one hundred and eighteen inhabitants in 1850, and 
to one for two thousand and eighty-eight inhabitants in 1870. 
New Hampshire had one student to two thousand inhabitants 
in 1830; one to one thousand eight hundred and seven inhab- 
itants in 1850; one to one thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
six inhabitants in 1870—a creditable gain from 1830 to 1850; 
but during the last twenty years, while the population actually 
increased only three hundred and twenty-four, there was an 
actual decrease of two in the number of students in the New 
England Colleges from that State. Vermont, in 1830, had 
one student for two thousand two hundred and ten inhab- 
itants; in 1850, one for one thousand four hundred and eighty- 
eight inhabitants; in 1870, one for one thousand seven hundred 
and thirty-nine inhabitants—a very great advance from 1830 
to 1850, but a decline since 1850. Massachusetts in 1830 had 
one student for one thousand one hundred and fifty-three 
inhabitants; in 1850, one for one thousand six hundred and 
forty-four inhabitants; in 1870, one for one thousand eight 
hundred and three inhabitants—a steady decline. Rhode Island 
in 1830 had one student for two thousand eight hundred and 
five inhabitants; in 1850, one for two thousand three hundred 
and five inhabitants; in 1870, one for two thousand and twelve 
inhabitants—a steady advance. Connecticut in 1830 had one 
student for one thousand five hundred and three inhabitants; 
in 1850, one for one thousand nine hundred and forty-one in- 
habitants; in 1870, one for two thousand three hundred and 
twenty-six inhabitants—a steady decline. 

In relative progress, during the last forty years, Maine leads ; 
next follows Rhode Island; then “Vermont, although during 
the last twenty years there has been a retrogression; next New 
Hampshire, although she has stood nearly stationary during the 
last twertty years ; while there has been a very marked relative 
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decline in both Massachusetts and Connecticut, each State hav- 
ing about eight hundredémore inhabitants to each student which 
it has in college than in 1830. 

Such is the state of the field. Can any thing be said by the 
way of accounting for this condition of things ? 


THE INCREASE OF POPULATION. 


It should not be overlooked that in the two States just re- 
ferred to, in which this relative decline is so marked, there 
has been a large increase of population, especially during the 
last twenty years. While the population of all New England 
has increased seven hundred and fifty-nine thousand eight 
hundred and one since 1850, six hundred and twenty-nine 
thousand four hundred and forty-nine of it, or eighty-two per 
cent. of the whole, has been in the two States of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut. During the same period the population of 
Maine increased seven per cent., Vermont five per cent., and 
New Hampshire one tenth of one per cent., while that of 
Massachusetts increased forty-six per cent., and of Connecticut 
forty-five per cent. But it should also be noticed that the 
population of Rhode Island at the same time increased forty- 
seven per cent., or one per cent. more than that of Massachu- 
setts, and yet she made an advance in her proportion of colle- 
giate students from one for two thousand three hundred and 
five inhabitants in 1850, to one for two thousand and twelve 
inhabitants in 1870, so that this great increase of population in 
Massachusetts and Connectfcut cannot. be regarded as an 
obstacle in the way of collegiate growth. It is really, in itself, 
favorable to it. 


THE INCREASE OF THE FOREIGN-BORN INHABITANTS 
CONSIDERED. 


But it will be said that a very large part of this increase of 
population in Massachusetts and Connecticut is from immigra- 
tion, and consequently heterogeneous, and not easily lifted up 
into just conceptions of intellectual culture. It must be 
admitted that this is an important factor, which must not be 
overlooked. But let us understand the case fully. 
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Let it, however, first be borne in mind that the table for 1870 
gives seventy-five students in Catholic Golleges in Massachusetts 
to thirty-four in 1850, an increase of a little more than one 
hundred per cent. It should also be noticed that in almost all 
the New England Colleges there are sons of foreign parentage, 
and students who were themselves foreign born. 

But this increase of foreign-born population is an important 
matter. A careful analysis and calculation upon the recent 
official returns of the United States Census* shows, that while 
the native population of New England increased only seventeen 
per cent. from 1850 to 1870, the foreign-born inhabitants 
increased one hundred and fourteen per cent. during the same 
period ; but these figures might mislead some minds without 
another statement of the case. The actual increase of the 
native population was four hundred and fourteen thousand 
two hundred and twenty-five, and of the foreign born three 
hundred and forty-five thousand three hundred and fifty-two. 

Now we believe that this large foreign element, increasing 
so rapidly among us, does not either excuse the marked 
relative decline in collegiate education in Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, or show that the field is not a desirable or an 
important one to occupy; for we have noticed that Maine, 
during this period, increased her proportion of college students 
in New England Colleges from one to three thousand one 
hundred and eighteen inhabitants in 1850 to one to two thou- 
sand and eighty-eight inhabitants in 1870, notwithstanding her 
native population increased only twenty-six thousand and 
ninety, or five per cent., and her foreign population increased 
seventeen thousand six hundred and eighty-two, or fifty-six per 
cent., at the same time. We have also seen Rhode Island 
increasing her college students from one for two thousand three 
hundred and five inhabitants in 1850 to one for two thousand 
and twelve inhabitants in 1870; but her native population 
increased thirty-eight thousand three hundred and fourteen, or 
thirty-three per cent., and her foreign-born inhabitants thirty- 
one thousand four hundred and ninety-two, or one hundred 
and thirty-two per cent., during the same period. And it must 
be remembered that Connecticat, with an increase of seventy- 


* These investigations have been based upon the “advanced sheets” of the 
United Statgs Census for 1870, recently sent out. 
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eight thousand one hundred and twenty-one, or two hundred 
and twenty per cent., in her foreign-born population during the 
last twenty years, had also a native increase of eighty-seven thou- 
sand nine hundred and fifty-one, or twenty-six per cent., and 
Massachusetts, with an increase of one hundred and eighty-nine 
thousand two hundred and ninety-five, or one hundred and 
fifteen per cent., in her foreign-born population, had also at the 
saine time a native increase of two hundred and seventy-three 
thousand five hundred and forty-two, or thirty-three per cent., 
the same ratio of native increase as that of Rhode Island, while 
the relative increase of the foreign born was a little greater in 
Rhode Island than in Massachusetts. 

The conclusion then is, that inasmuch as Maine and Rhode 
Island advanced upon their population in the number of their 
college students, the reason why Massachusetts and Connecticut 
did not do so is not to be accounted for either on the ground 
of the increase of population, or from the fact that that increase 
is so largely foreign born. 





Art. IL—THE ORGANIZATION OF THE METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


In various discussions concerning Mr. Wesley’s ordination of 
Dr. Coke, and the action of the Baltimore Conference of 1784, 
right conclusions are reached, and yet it is not always made 
to appear as clearly as it might be that those conclusions are 
based, squarely and immovably, on the true foundation. The 
principles which govern the case are not always brought 
directly into view; and, even when cited, are not seldom thrust 
speedily into the background and seemingly forgotten. John 
Wesley evidently saw the great foundation-stone when he said, 
alluding to Stillingfleet, “I think that he has unanswerably 
proved that neither Christ nor his apostles prescribe any par- 
ticular form of church government.” Dr. Stillingfleet points 
directly at the corner-stone itself when he says, “I assert any 
particular form of government agreed on by the governors of 
the Church, consonant to the general rules of Scripture, to be 
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by divine right ; that is, God, by his own laws, hath given men 
a power and liberty to determine the particular form of church 
government among them.”—J/renicum, p. 41. In the Church, 
as well as the State, government is divinely sanctioned, but no 
one form of organization is prescribed as of universal obliga- 
tion. If the people, at any given period of their history, are 
convinced that a civil monarchy will best promote the public 
welfare, they have a right to establish it; if they believe that 
a republic will in the largest degree promote the public good, 
they have a right to establish a republic. So in the Church of 
God: organization is needful that order may be maintained, 
and that the great work. of the Church. may be prosecuted 
faithfully and efficiently; but it is left to the conscientious 
judgment of the Church itself to determine what form of 
organization is best suited to the times in which it lives, and 
the field in which it works. This principle being conceded, 
certain specific conclusions follow : 

1. That different forms of church organization, existing at 
the same time in different sections of the Christian body, or 
existing at different times in the same Christian communion, 
may be equally valid and equally binding upon the individual 
members of that community. 

2. That in every body of Christians, providentially separated 
and set by themselves, there inheres the right and the authority 
to organize a church government where none as yet exists, 
or to modify the form of government under which they are 
living. 

It may not always be easy to tell how this power is to be 
exercised. It may be impossible to frame set rules showing 
the precise time when effort to secure changes becomes allow- 
able. It may be difficult to define beforehand who should lead 
in constructive movements; nevertheless, the right and the 
power exist in every body of Christians, and the time may 
come when to refuse to act is disloyalty to God and the true 
Church of God. This right is not license and anarchy. It is 
hedged about on every side by limitations which men disregard 
at their peril. Nothing must be-set aside which is clearly 
enjoined in the Scripture. Nothing must be adopted which is 
clearly contrary to the letter or the spirit of the Scripture. All 
must be.done with a single eye to the glory of God and the 
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good of men; nothing through caprice, passion, insubordina- 
tion, pride of opinion, self-seeking, or ambition. They who 
enter upon the duty of framing or amending forms of church 
organization must not only bring holy hands to the work, but 
must employ their highest intelligence in it, asking the wisdom 
that cometh from above that their action may be such as shall 
best secure the peace and safety of the flock of Christ, and best 
enable the Church to reach and save the world. And when 
those in whom resides the right to act in the case have acted, 
in the due exercise of their godly judgment, and within the 
limitations named, and a system of church order has been 
established in which there is nothing contrary to the Scripture, 
and the work has been done wisely and intelligently, meeting 
the wants of the people and of the age, and showing itself 
powerful for good in the field which providentially falls to it, 
then that organization has a divine right to be, and that Chris- 
tian body is, an integral part of the true Church of God. And 
wherever a body of believers, providentially set by themselves, 
thus unite in holy fellowship for mutual aid and sympathy, the 
maintenance of the ordinances of religion, and the prosecution 
of Christian work, that organization is not subject to the con- 
trol of any other Church, but contains within itself, by the 
divine will, all needed authority to proceed in its labors of love, 
and to supply what may be lacking in its instrumentalities. 
In fine, God’s Church grows directly out of God’s word ; and 
as plants propagated by cuttings, whether taken from the twig 
or the root, sometimes degenerate and tend to die out; as the 
worn-out peach tree grows barren and short-lived, and the 
worn-out potato rots in the ground, and the cultivator is com- 
pelled to resort to the seed to secure a new succession, en- 
dowed with new vital forces, so church organizations some- 
times lose their vitality and cease to be available for their great 
mission, and the Lord of the harvest starts new ones from the 
seed. 

These, then, are the general principles which are applicable 
to the work of church organization. In applying them to the 
case of the Methodist Episcopal Church three questions present 
themselves :— . 

1. Did the American Methodists, in 1784, have a right to 
organize as a Church ¢ 
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2. Did those who acted in the organizing of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church have a right to act in the case ? 
3. Did they in any way so lapse from Scripture rules as to 
render their work of doubtful validity ? 
The answer to the first question does not seem difficult to 
find. The American Methodist societies were from the first 
separate from all the other Christian bodies of the land. Some 
of their members did indeed apply, occasionally, to the ministers 
of the Episcopal Church for admission to the Lord’s Supper, 
or for the baptism of a child, just as a stranger now comes to 
any minister of the Gospel to ask him to perform the marriage 
ceremony or conduct a funeral service; but no pastoral authority 
was claimed on the one side or acknowledged on the other. 
Moreover, when the Revolution came, the Church of England 
ceased to exercise, or even claim, jurisdiction over the Episcopal 
Churches of the colonies, and left them without organization, 
and as they seemed to conclude, without the power to organize. 
There were Congregational, Presbyterian, and Baptist Churches 
at hand, but they had no shadow of authority over the Meth- 
odist societies, for these societies were certainly not indebted, in 
any degree, for their existence or their success, either to the 
active labors or the kindly sympathies of their ecclesiastical 
neighbors. There was no American Church out of which the 
Methodists had grown, or from which they had rent themselves 
away; there was none with which they were under obligations 
to unite, or with which they could unite, even if they had been 
eager so to do. Their zealous opponents denounced them as 
teachers of false doctrine and intruders upon other people’s 
territories, and sometimes even as enemies of their country ; 
but no one dreamed of charging them with schism. The 
Methodists were made a separate and distinct people, not by 
the mere accident of a separate origin, but by the doctrines 
which they delighted to preach, the religious experience which 
they cultivated, the peculiar plans of labor which they had 
adopted, and the energy and self-sacrifice with which they 
toiled for God and souls. The great Head of the Church 
seems to have called them out and set them by themselves for 
a special work. 
The Methodist body, thus independent of all others, and 
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spiritual power, and accomplishing, under God, wonderful 
results. Multitudes were brought from darkness to light. 
True converts, changed not only in their opinions but in 
heart and in life, came “as a cloud, and as the doves to 
their windows.” Richard Boardman and Joseph Pilmoor, 
the first missionaries sent by Wesley, Janded on the Ameri- 
can shores in 1769, and fifteen years thereafter eighty-one 
faithful evangelists were toiling in the gospel field, and fifteen 
thousand members were enrolled as the fruit of their earnest 
ministry. 

it was evident, too, that the work was just begun. The 
success already given was not the victory in which these spir- 
itual warriors were to rest, but only the “sound of the going in 
the tops of the mulberry trees” calling them to battle. These 
ministers of God, when they gathered in the memorable Con- 
ference of 1784, were not like so many reapers coming home 
weary at eventide, the last rays of the fading twilight guiding 
their way, and the last sheaves of the gleaning loading their 
wains. They stood rather in their strength, sickle in hand, 
amid the growing light and the early dew of the morning, 
while far away on every side stretched the golden harvest in 
endless perspective. 

The work of the early Methodist evangelists was not only 
important but peculiar. None but they were doing it, and to 
human wisdom it would seem that none but they could do it. 
This work must go on. With the wide field opening before 
them, and a divine voice_calling, they dared not cease from 
their labors; they dared not disband. To do this would be 
to prove false to every inner conviction, and to every outward 
token of duty. But the obligation to do the work involves the 
right to plan the work, to map out the field, assign the places 
of the workmen, and establish the rules necessary to secure 
harmony and efficiency of effort. In a word, the societies 
were divinely called to organize and equip themselves for all 
Church duties and responsibilities; and they had a divine 
right so to do. ; 

We reach the same conclusion from another point of de- 
parture. One of the fundamental principles of Protestantism 
is, that all true piety is the result of honest conviction, and 
consequently, in matters purely religious, not only is coercion 
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wholly out of place, but that every man should regard it as a 
right and a duty to read God’s word, and learn for himself 
what it teaches. There is a point, indeed, beyond which “ no 
stranger intermeddleth.” In the silent depths of the soul—in 
the inmost recesses of being—God and man meet, and there, 
whither no human voice can penetrate, no human hand reach, 
the controversy goes on, and the great question of life and 
death is determined. The Bible is God’s voice to men. Each 
is entitled to the privilege of hearing it with his own ears. 
The Papist declaims against private judgment in matters of 
religion as a most perilous thing, but there is no judgment at 
all except private judgment. Rome assures me that I cannot 
understand the Gospel till an infallible pope has explained it 
to me. But how am I to understand the pope? My only 
choice is, whether I shall exercise private judgment on the text 
or the comment; on what God says, or what man says that God 
says. And who will dare to tell us that the comment is better 
than the text? And if Peter was the first pope, and all the 
popes are Peters, how does it happen that the first Peter is an 
unintelligible and dangerous teacher of the people, and the last 
one is plain and safe ? 

But if men read the Scriptures for themselves they may 
differ in their interpretations. The history of the Church 
seems to indicate that diversity of opinion is inseparable from 
religious freedom. The religious opinions of different men are 
sometimes not only divergent, but even logically antagonistic. 
And there are limits within which men may differ not only 
without forfeiting the divine favor, but without dimming their 
luster as lights of the world, or lessening the practical value of 
their piety. They may differ so widely that while they do 
not lack Christian regard for each other, they cannot work 
together with advantage. Paul and Barnabas so differed in 
judgment in respect to a practical matter that they separated, 
and each went his own way. We may wonder that both of 
them should be so unyielding, nevertheless we do not question 
the piety of either; nor can we fail to note the fact that the 
“contention” which arose between them gave rise to no bit- 
terness of spirit on either side, but merely sent them off in 
different directions, and thus gave a wider range to their min- 
istry of life and salvation. 
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Thus good men are liable at any time to form such diverse 
opinions in regard to religious doctrine, or church government, 
or plans of doing the work of the Church, that there is more 
of utility and even of true unity in amicable separation than 
in ill-yoked fellowship. The right to deal with the greater 
implies the right to deal with the less. If we have the right 
to judge for ourselves in regard to the nature of God, the plan 
of salvation, human duty and human destiny, surely we are not 
treading on dangerous ground when we venture to discuss 
forms of church organization, or decide whether duty demands 
that we found a new organization. If it be true, therefore, 
that men are accountable to God, and not to each other, for 
their religious views—if the grand Protestant principle of 
religious freedom is sound—then we must conclude that any 
body of Christian men, agreeing in regard to doctrine and 
church usages, and desirous of forming a closer union among 
themselves, have, by the will of God, a right to judge of the 
time when they are called to carry their plans into effect. If 
the American Methodists had a right to adopt and maintain 
the peculiar opinions which they held, they had a right to 
organize all needed agencies for the spread of those doctrines. 
From the great Protestant principle of religions freedom it 
follows that the Methodists of 1784 had a scriptural right to 
organize as a Church, and the ecclesiastical edifice which they 
erected is not built on the sands of human caprice, but is 
founded on the living Rock, and “the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it.” 

But was the Methodist Church organized by those who had 
a right to act in the case? Stillingfleet, as already cited, 
affirms that any form of government, “ agreed on by the gov- 
ernors of the Church,” and consonant with the general rules of 
the Scripture, exists by divine right. But who are the gov- 
ernors of the Church? In the case of the Methodist societies, 
who had a right, legal, natural, moral, or scriptural, to take 
part in the work of organization? It is easy to point in certain 
directions where no shadow of right existed, and whence even 
advice, to say nothing of criticism, would be an impertinence. 
The constitution of the United States has set the Church for- 
ever free from the control of the State, and the civil law inter- 
posed no obstacle in the way of the contemplated work. The 
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Episcopal Churches of the country could claim no authority 
either to help or hinder, for they were in a state of utter con- 
fusion, and almost of wreck, with no bond of union among 
themselves, and at a loss even for a plan of union. The other 
Churches of the country had no right to utter a word or lift a 
finger. The Church of England could have no voice in the 
matter, notwithstanding the fact that the Wesleyan movement 
began within her pale, because she exacts of her clergy an oath 
of allegiance to the English sovereign as the head both of the 
Church and the State; and no American could take such an 
oath. 

The only persons, therefore, that could righteously claim 
a place among the framers of the plan of organization were 
John Wesley, the eighty-one preachers, and the fifteen thou- 
sand members of the American societies. Wesley, as he 
himself said, had grown into a true bishop, not through any 
far-seeing ambition on his part, but by the providence of God ; 
and it would have been unwise as well as ungrateful for the 
American Methodists not to ask his counsel and co-operation. 
The preachers, who were bearing the burden and heat of a day 
of hardest toil, poverty, and self-sacrifice, were certainly enti- 
tled to a place among those who were laying the foundations 
of the Church; and the people had rights which no just or 
wise man would be willing to see disregarded. In the formu- 
laries given in our ritual for the ordination of elders and the 
consecration of bishops, the oftice is declared to be committed 
to the elder or bishop elect, “ by the authority of the Church.” 
Who would venture to say that the:-Church consists of the 
ministry alone, and that the laity are no part thereof? To 
show precisely how much authority rightly belonged to each 
of these three parties—Mr. Wesley, the preachers, and the 
people—to say whose counsels ought to have prevailed in case 
there had been a conflict of opinion, might not be easy ques- 
tions to settle ; but we are happily saved from the necessity of 
attempting to settle them by the fact that all these parties 
concurred with the most complete and hearty unanimity. Mr. 
Wesley had been repeatedly importuned by both preachers 
and people to devise measures whereby the American soci- 
eties could become a regularly organized Church, with a gov- 
ernment of its own, and a ministry who should perform all the 
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duties of the sacred office. When he judged that the time 
had come for the doing of this work he prepared a plan which 
was essentially episcopal in its form. Knowing the desires of 
the preachers and the people, he proceeded to solemnly set 
apart Dr. Thomas Coke for the office of a superintendent or 
bishop, directing him in like manner to ordain Francis Asbury. 
The preachers, assembling in the Conference of 1784 for the 
purpose of completing the work of organization, felt that no 
small part of the responsibility devolved upon them, and took 
action accordingly. When Dr. Coke presented himself before 
them, and the letter of Mr. Wesley was read, there was no 
usurpation of authority on the one side nor blind submission on 
the other. The question was put, in parliamentary form, 
whether Dr. Coke should be accepted as the Superintendent 
of the Methodist societies under their new name of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, and the vote was unanimously in favor. 
Mr. Asbury was also elected by a unanimous vote. In like 
manner the entire plan of Church polity was adopted and 
established without a dissenting voice. The laity, indeed, were 
not present to bear a part in the formal action of the Confer- 
ence; but it was well understood that the ministry and the 
people were a unit in their views and purposes. Referring to 
the general approval with which these proceedings were hailed, 
Ezekiel Cooper, who was present at the conference, remarks 
that “we shall seldom find such unanimity of sentiment upon 
any question of such magnitude.” No one outside the circle 
named—John Wesley, the,gighty-one preachers, and the fifteen 
thousand members in society—had the semblance of a right to 
say what form of organization the American Methodists should 
adopt. All inside that circle concurred with enthusiastic 
unanimity ; consequently there was no disregard of the rights 
of any one concerned, no assumption of imaginary authority. 
No unlawful hand was laid upon our ecclesiastical ark. 

We now come to the third question: Did those who estab- 
lished the Methodist Episcopal Church so lapse in any 
way from Scripture rules as to render their work of doubtful 
validity ¢ 

In the judgment of adverse critics our ecclesiastical structure 
has one defective spot, which is, as they state it, our lack of 
valid successional ordination. We do not design to review 
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the long and weary war of words which has been waged on the 
general subject. Ponderous volumes have been written; some 
to prove that no hands but those of a bishop convey authority 
in the Church of God, and that there must be an unbroken suc- 
cession of these layings on of hands from apostolic times ; others, 
to show that ordination by the hands of elders is equally author- 
itative. Much of this debate has spent itself upon the mere 
surface of the question. 

The Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church goes 
down to the root of the matter. It asks, “ How is a bishop to 
be constituted?” The answer given is, “ By the election of 
the General Conference, and the laying on of the hands of three 
bishops, or at least of one bishop and two elders.” In like 
manner, an elder is constituted “by the election of a majority 
of an annual conference, and by the laying on of the hands of 
a bishop and some of the elders that are present.” A deacon 
must be elected by the annual conference, and ordained by a 
bishop. But if at any time there should be no bishop in the 
Church, the General Conference shall elect one, and the elders 
ordain him, and thus renew the line. Here, then, are two 
things, election and ordination, or consecration, whereby a 
bishop, an elder, or a deacon is constituted in our Church. 
But of the two, which is principal and which accessory? Which 
part is essential? Which part may be modified, or done away ? 
It does not require much reflection to make it manifest that 
the essential element is a valid election. The candidate must 
not only be called of God to the holy work, but this call must 
be seconded by the solemn judgment of the Church, given 
either in general assembly or by her representatives. This is 
expressly affirmed in the forms provided in our ritual for the 
consecration of bishops and the ordination of elders. In the 
consecration of a bishop the language used is, “ The Lord pour 
upon thee the Holy Ghost for the office and work of a bishop 
in the Church of God, now committed unto thee by the author- 
ity of the Church, through the imposition of our hands.” The 
same expression occurs in the form for the ordination of elders. 
The sacred office belongs to him whom the Church has solemnly 
called to the work, and to him alone. The rite of ordination, 
performed without the sanction of the Church, conveys no au- 
thority in the Church. The doctrine that the election of the 
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minister is nothing, and that ordination is every thing, was un- 
known in the early history of the Christian Church. Matthias 
was the first minister constituted by the Church in her organic 
capacity, and he seems to have been named for the sacred of- 
fice in an assemblage composed of the whole body of believers 
at Jerusalem. Stephen and the other deacons were chosen by 
the people. The testimony of Clemens Romanus, Cyprian, and 
Chrysostom shows beyond dispute that, in their day, the laity 
had a potential voice in the selection of the clergy. It was left 
to succeeding ages to lose sight of great principles, and hide 
usurpation under a vail of showy ceremonies. 

What force or value, then, inheres in ordination? The 
Romish theory teaches that ordination is a true sacrament; that 
where it is rightly conferred it imparts, opere operato, peculiar 
grace to the recipient ; that without it there can be no author- 
ity to perform the duties of the office, no validity in official serv- 
ices performed ; and that, without the laying on of the hands 
of one who has himself been validly ordained, no official au- 
thority can be conferred. Some, not of the Romish Church, do 
not call ordination a sacrament, and yet hold that an unbroken 
line of episcopal ordinations is an essential element of a true 
gospel ministry. This theory, both in the Romish form and 
the “ High Church” modification, leads directly to Rome, in- 
asmuch as it logically implies the organic unity of the Church. 
It is not difficult to make this appear. 

An accredited minister is such by virtue of the authority of 
the Church which has placed*him in the sacred office. If he 
severs his connection with the Church he surrenders his com- 
mission. He cannot, at the same time, be independent of the 
Church and remain a part of it. It is self-contradictory and 
absurd to say, that I cannot indeed become a minister without 
the action of the Church, but, having become one to-day by such 
action, that I may to-morrow renounce and defy the Church, 
and still hold my office by a valid tenure. Every minister who 
secedes from the ecclesiastical body which gave him his office 
surrenders his commission. The rules of all the various de- 
nominations recognize this fact. Our own law is clear. If 
a minister of another Church desires to unite with us, he 
has no authority to preach or to administer the sacraments 
until the Church, by the conference, has acted in his case. 
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His previous position may be accepted as proof of certain gen- 
eral qualifications; a second laying on of hands may not be 
had; but he cannot perform the office of an elder among us 
until the conference has voted on his case, in precisely the 
same manner in which a vote is taken in the election of our 
own elders. In a word, he is not a minister in the Methodist: 
Episcopal Church till he is constituted such by regular church 
action. 

Thus every secession and schism, whether involving one 
man only or more, of necessity vacates all derived authority. 
As in civil affairs, when a colony repudiates the rule of the 
mother country, and declares its independence, all commissions 
given by the home government become void, and the entire ad- 
ministration must be reconstructed on the new basis, so, when 
a portion of a Church cuts itself loose from the constituted au- 
thorities of that Church, and sets up for itself, it abandons the 
old foundations, and must build its structure anew from the very 
bottom. It is logically impossible to repudiate and defy au- 
thority and at the same time act under it. The limb is dead 
the moment it is severed from the body. If there is no true 
ministerial authority except that which comes through an un- 
broken clerical succession, then Martin Luther ceased to be a 
gospel minister when Leo X. excommunicated him. For the 
same reason, when the English bishops, in the time of Henry 
VIIL., renounced their allegiance to Rome, and thus forfeited 
all authority derived from Rome, they ceased to be valid min- 
isters of the Church of God. If there exists nowhere the 
right to organize anew—if the pastoral office and the Church 
itself are absolutely traditional—then there is only one true 
church organization, and all who have separated themselves 
from her are schismatics. Thus the theory of the successionists 
leads logically to Rome, and we reject it as unscriptural and 
irrational. 

But if we reject the extravagant claims of Rome, as well 
as the equally illogical and unscriptural notions of her feeble 
imitators, the question returns, What is the true nature of 
ordination ¢ 

Where matters are in a normal condition, ordination is the 
inauguration, the formal induction into office, of those whom 
the Church, in the exercise of her godly judgment, has called 
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to the work of the ministry. There is no occasion for speaking 
lightly of these formalities. There is scriptural precedent for 
them. There is historical precedent from the earliest ages of the 
Church. They are right and proper. They have significance 
and value. They were of special importance when the press 

“did not exist to give publicity to church action, and to furnish 
a swift and reliable means of information to the general com- 
munity. It is right, in our own day, that the minister elect 
should be solemnly reminded, in the presence of the Church, of 
the nature of the holy office to which he is called ; that he should 
take upon him publicly the holy vows which bind him to per- 
form his duty faithfully and in the fear of the Lord ; and that 
he should be set forth before the people as one who, in the 
judgment of the Church, is divinely called to the work. Nev- 
ertheless, it is the election, and not the solemn forms of inaugu- 
ration, which confers the office. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church, in the 22d Article of 
Religion, affirms that “it is not necessary that rites and ceremo- 
nies should in all places be the same, or exactly alike ; for they 
have been always different, and may be changed according to 
the diversity of countries, times, and men’s manners, so that 
nothing be ordained against God’s word,” and that “every 
particular Church may ordain, change, or abolish rites and cer- 
emonies, so that all things may be done to edification.” If the 
Church should so order, every deacon, elder, or bishop would 
be fully empowered to perform the duties of his office the very 
moment his election is announced, without any formal induction 
whatever. 

It is curious to observe how the theories and the customs prev- 
alent in civil affairs differ from what, in cases certainly some- 
what analogous, have grown—partly, we suspect, from the craft 
and partly from the superstitions of men—to be the idea and the 
custom in certain sections of the Church. The old maxim that 
“the king never dies,” is based on the principle that the throne 
is never vacant, the son becoming king without any ceremony 
whatever, the very moment his royal father breathes his last. 
The splendors and stately forms of coronation day may be 
proper and right, but they do not confer sovereignty. They 
merely proclaim the fact already existing. The constitution 
of the United States demands that the president, before he 
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enters upon the duties of his office, shall take an oath to perform 
those duties faithfully, but it prescribes nothing further in the 
way of a formal inauguration. The oath, taken in private, be- 
fore any Justice of the Peace, would satisfy the terms of the 
constitution. And if this requirement be duly complied with, 
the president elect becomes, on the fourth of March, presi- 
dent in fact, though no man should see him that day save the 
magistrate. 

Sometimes, however, even in the Church, men have the 
courage to look beyond custom, and rely on first principles. 
The English Wesleyans, for many years after the death of Mr. 
Wesley, constituted elders by simple election. And as late as 
1851, George Piercey,a Wesleyan local preacher, not waiting 
to be sent by any society, went to China, and on his own re- 
sponsibility began the work of a missionary. The work of 
the Lord prospered in his hands. Souls were converted, and 
the nucleus of a native Church was formed. The Conference 
at home, hearing of his efficiency and success, adopted him and 
his mission, elected him an elder in the Wesleyan body, and 
commissioned him by letter, investing him thus with full power 
to perform all the duties of the sacred office. Their action was 
wholly right and valid. His election conferred the office ; and 
the formal letter which informed him of the action had in his 
case was valid evidence of his authority. 

This idea is not altogether new. In the year 1547 sundry 
questions were propounded to Cranmer, archbishop of Canter- 


bury, among them this: “ Whether in the New Testament be 


required any consecration of a bishop or priest, or only ap- 
pointing to the office be sufficient?” His deliberate answer 
was: ‘ He that is appointed to be a bishop or a priest, needeth 
no consecration, by the Scripture; for election or appointing 
thereto is sufficient.” Dr. White, afterward bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States, in his vol- 
ume entitled “The Case of the Episcopal Church Considered,” 
argues strongly in favor of measures which would have been 
allowable and valid only on the principle that a man duly 
elected to the episcopacy is a ttue bishop, whether ordained 
or not. 

At the close of the war of independence the clergy and the 
people of the American Episcopal Churches desired greatly to 
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form a complete ecclesiastical organization, but how they were 
to do it was by no means clear. They had no bishop, and, as 
matters then stood, there was no way in which they could ob- 
tain one from the motlier Church. An act of Parliament pro- 
hibited the English bishops from ordaining any bishop, elder, 
or deacon, unless the candidate took an oath of allegiance to 
the king of England, both as a temporal sovereign and the 
head of the Church. This fatally embarrassed the case. In 
this dilemma, Dr. White proposed the election of a permanent 
president of the Episcopal Convention, who should ordain 
deacons and elders, and thus supply the Churches with min- 
iaters, “without waiting,” as he expressed it, “ for the succes- 
sion.” He did not forget, however, Paul’s exhortation to “ com- 
fort the feeble-minded,” and he therefore adds the suggestion, 
that, if at any future time the succession should be obtained, 
“any supposed imperfection of the intermediate ordinations 
might, if it were judged proper, be supplied without acknowl- 
edging their nullity by a conditional ordination, resembling 
that of conditional baptism in the liturgy.” To lend additional 
strength to his project, he states that it was an expedient once 
proposed by Archbishop Tillottson, and Bishops Patrick, Still- 
ingfleet, and others, and that it had been actually practiced in 
Ireland by Archbishop Bramhall. 

Dr. White here proposes to do precisely what Mr. Wesley 
did in the case of Dr. Coke; that is, to~ constitute a true 
bishop, and yet, for prudential reasons, withhold from him 
the official title. Dr. White’s “president,” like Mr. Wesley’s 
“ superintendent,” was to perform all the duties of the epis- 
copal office. In regard to irregularity, as the successionists 
would regard it, it is difficult to say which bears the palm, 
Mr. Wesley, who, being himself only a presbyter, proceeded 
to ordain his bishop, or Dr. White, who proposed that his 
bishop should proceed to act without being ordained to his of- 
fice. The fact is, both were right; yet both hesitated to fol- 
Jow their own logic to its inevitable conclusion. Wesley would 
have done well to call Dr. Coke a bishop, as he certainly be- 
came such when accepted by the Conference. Dr. White and 
his fellow presbyters had a scriptural right to elect a bishop, 
and ordain him with their own hands. They had historic pre- 
cedent in the example of the ancient Church of Alexandria, 
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where, for more than two centuries, the same presbyters who 
elected the bishop ordained him to office. The power to confer 
office implies of necessity the power to induct into office. 

Dr. White’s project did not meet with favor; but, on the 
contrary, it was determined to apply to foreign Churches for 
ecclesiastical authority to establish an American Church. 
Sundry young men were sent to England to secure ordination, 
but the archbishop of Canterbury very properly decided that 
he had no authority to ordain any man who declined to take 
the oath of allegiance, and to acknowledge the king of En- 
gland as the head of the Church. They then made inquiries 
in France whether any one there, Catholic or Protestant, 
could be found to perform the all-important ceremony, but 
failed in the search. The whole affair is a spectacle of pitiable 
human weakness. No English bishop could impart authority 
of any kind in an American organization which had been 
wholly severed from the English Church. There was no more 
fitness in the inauguration of an American bishop or presbyter 
by foreign hands than in the inauguration of an American 
president or governor by the same agency. The same author- 
ity which elects must induct into office. . 

How solemnly men sometimes cast anchor in a great truth, 
and then, with equal solemnity, cut their cables and go drifting 
down the tide. In May, 1784, the leading clergy and laymen 
of the Episcopal Churches met in Philadelphia, and with all 
formality laid down certain “ fundamental principles,” as the 
Convention termed them. Dr. White presided over the delib- 
erations. It was resolved— 

1. That the Episcopal Church of these States is, and ought to be, 
independent of all foreign authority, ecclesiastic al or civil. 

2. That it hath, and “ought to have, in common with all other 
religious societies, full and exclusive power to regulate the con- 
cerns of its own communion.— Wilson’s Life of "Bishop White, 
p- 99. 

Who would imagine, after the enunciation of solid truths 
like these, that Dr. White would be found on his way to En- 
gland to ask an English bishop to give him authority to perform 
the duties of the episcopal office to which he had been elected 
by his brethren? The principles which determine the case 
are clear, and of easy application. The Church of England is 
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a State Church. The laws of the realm demand that every 
candidate for orders shall take a solemn oath of allegiance to 
the English sovereign. Consequently, when the American col- 
onies became independent of the mother country, it was im- 
possible for the Episcopal Churches in this country to remain a 
part of the Church of England. By a series of events, which 
the Episcopalians of the United States were certainly entitled 
to regard as providential, they had been totally and forever 
severed from the jurisdiction of the mother Church. Having 
no authority whatever in the American Church, English bishops 
could bestow none. Dr. White had been duly elected to his 
office, and therefore had the essential element of a valid title 
to it. The presbyters of the American Episcopal Churches 
ought to have recognized the rights which their independent 
position gave them, and to have ordained their bishop with 
their own hands. Thus the Churches would not have been 
compelled to wait, Bishop White would have escaped a useless 
voyage, and the British Parliament would not have been put 
to the trouble of framing a special law, permitting the omission 
of the oath of allegiance in this particular case. 

It seems marvelous that the mere ceremony of induction into 
office should be so magnified out of all due proportion. Still, 
as we look back over the past, we find that three several agen- 
cies have been at work to produce this preposterous result. 
First, the tendency of the Church, especially in times of gen- 
eral ignérance and spiritual declension, to attach undue im- 
portance to mere externals; secondly, the ambition of men 
who have found that their innate love of power and place can 
be gratified in the Church as well as the State, and who set 
themselves on high by pretending that divine grace flows only 
in one channel, and that they are the sole custodians and 
dispensers thereof; thirdly, the unscrupulous policy of civil 
rulers, who have seized upon the Church and made it the in- 
strument of their state-craft, violating its rights, stripping it 
of its spiritual power, and sacrificing to their own unworthy 
uses its honor and its saving value among men. When a king 
or emperor has laid hands on the Church with this intent, we 
might naturally expect that the ecclesiastics who weakly sub- 
mit to be his tools would seek to cover their shame and main- 
tain their place before the people by claiming to possess all 
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manner of ghostly powers and privileges, and thus divert atten- 
tion from what they have really lost by ostentatiously pretend- 
ing to have what they never had. 

Such, in a degree, is the present condition of the Church of 
England. When Henry VIII. began his reign, England was 
but a province of the ecclesiastical empire of Rome. When 
he declared himself and his people independent of the pope, a 
servile Parliament by law conferred upon Henry the title of 
“the only supreme head of the Church of England upon 
earth,” and thus placed the Church at the feet of the State. 
There it remains to this day. The most important and vital 
of Church powers, the selection of the chief ministers, is in the 
hands of the State. This is a usurpation and an outrage. 
The bishops of the English Church lack the most essential 
outward element of a true episcopacy—a scriptural election 
to the office. Where Rome has full sway we reject her au- 
thority as without solid foundation ; but thus much at all events 
can be said in her favor, the professed head of the Church is 
one of her clergy. The English Church is, in its government, 
popery with a lay pope, and at the present time a female pope 
at that. Whoever can find in the New Testament a basis for 
such a form of organization must possess sharp eyes. We do 
not say, that because of this usurpation of unscriptural power 
by the State, the Church has ceased to be a part of the true 
Church of God. We are certainly tempted to feel that those 
who plume themselves on a “succession” derived from such 
sources must be endowed with intellects which are easily satis- 
fied, or a vanity which is easily inflated. The State wrongs 
and humiliates the Church when it forcibly seizes upon it and 
makes it the tool of a corrupt government or the prop of a 
weak one, or when it seeks to avail itself of the moral weight 
and strength of the Church to anchor itself amid the adverse 
currents and the driving storms which it fears. No wonder 
that certain writers make so much nojse and pother about 
ordinations, as if the whole question is determined not by a 
valid election, but by the laying on of this or that pair of 
hands. 

In comparing the Church of England with the Methodist 
Episcopal Church it is curious to observe how the weakness of 
the one and the strength of the other on this vital point comes 
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to the surface in unexpected places. Our law declares that a 
bishop is to be constituted by two things—election by the General 
Conference, and consecration by bishops or elders. In ordain- 
ing a bishop the one conducting the service is directed to say, 
“The Lord pour upon thee the Holy Ghost for the office and 
work of a bishop in the Church of God, now committed unto 
thee by the authority of the Church, through the imposition of 
our hands,” ete. In the English ritual the archbishop, at a 
certain stage of the ceremonies, demands that the Queen’s 
mandate for the consecration be produced and read. He then 
administers the oath acknowledging the Queen as the supreme 
earthly head of the Church, and after certain other prelimi- 
naries, lays his hands upon the head of the candidate, saying, 
“Receive the Holy Ghost for the office and work of a bishop 
in the Church of God, now committed unto thee by the imposi- 
tion of our hands,” ete. The two rituals show on the very 
surface that in the one case the bishop becomes such by the 
choice of the Church, and in the other his authority rests upon 
another foundation, to wit, the will of a female member of the 
Church. It may not be good sense nor good Scripture to pre- 
tend that a valid ordination is every thing, and a valid election 
nothing; but under certain circumstances it may be good 
strategy. And yet to say that there can be no true minister 
unless there is an unbroken succession of ordinations from the 
days of the apostles is as absurd as to say that there can be no 
true friefdship in modern times unless there has been an un- 
broken line of hand-shakings from Damon and Pythias. No 
shadow of doubt rests upon the validity of the ordinations of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. At all events, we can never 
for one moment admit the superior claims of those who were 
never elected to office in a scriptural, valid way, even if epis- 
copal hands sufficient in number to thatch a cathedral have 
been laid upon their heads. 

Another question, somewhat discussed among us of late, is: 
Who ought to be set apart by the imposition of hands? It is 
contended that we have in the Methodist Episcopal Church 
two orders and one office, while certain other Churches hold 
that there must be of necessity three orders, and that, if bishops 
and elders are the same in order, we are not consistent when 
we induct the bishop into office by a third laying on of hands, 
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whether we term the rite a third ordination, or, following the 
example of the Protestant Episcopal and the Romish Churches, 
call it a consecration. 

On entering upon this inquiry, the first thing to settle is the 
meaning of the terms which belong to the question. What is 
an order? What is an office? 

The ritual makes no distinction between these terms. It 
speaks of “the oftice and work of a bishop,” and in exactly 
the same words names “ the office and work” of an elder. It 
also names “the office of a deacon.” Thus it appears from 
the words used in the most significant and solemn part of the 
ordination service, that we have not one oftice only, but three, 
in our ministry. 

But how many “orders” have we? In the practical work- 
ing of our system we distribute the active ministry into a num- 
ber of classes: 1. Local preachers ; 2. Local deacons ; 3. Local 
elders; 4. Unordained preachers on trial in the conference; 
5. Itinerant deacons; 6. Itinerant elders; 7. Presiding elders ; 
8. Bishops; 9. Supernumerary deacons; 10. Supernumerary 
elders. These classes are all distinct, the duties and powers 
of each being defined in the Discipline of the Church. No 
man can enter any one class or pass from one to another except 
by the formal action of the proper authorities. On examining 
the duties, powers, and privileges thus assigned we find them 
divisible into two classes—the temporary and the permanent. 
The unordained local preacher is licensed for one year only, 
and on the expiration of that period his license must be re- 
newed or he ceases to be a local preacher. The preacher on 
trial in the Conference is received for one year only, and at 
the end of the year new action is taken by the Conference. 
The presiding elder is appointed for only one year. In these 
cases duties are assigned for a limited period named in the 
law of the Church; but when we elect to the office of a dea- 
con, an elder, or a bishop, we assign duties and confer powers 
which we never expect to recall. These three oftices are 
separated from each other by narrow intervals. A deacon 
can perform every duty which ordinarily belongs to an elder 
except one, that is, he cannot conduct the service in the ad- 
ministration of the Lord’s Supper, although he may assist the 
elder therein. The bishops preside in the Conferences, decide 
Fovrri Srries, Vou. XXIV.—14 
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questions of law, appoint the preachers, and perform the rites 
of ordination and consecration; but if from any cause an 
Annual Conference is compelled to hold its session without 
the presence of a bishop, an elder, appointed by the absent 
bishop or elected by the Conference, presides, decides law 
questions, and appoints the preachers. If, by death or other- 
wise, there is no bishop left in the Church, the General Confer- 
ence may elect one, and the elders consecrate him. Thus an 
elder may, in certain cases, perform the highest functions of 
the episcopal office, and be for the time a true bishop. 

By the law of our Church, and by the immemorial usage of 
the general Church, the question in regard to the holding of 
solemn inauguration ceremonies is determined by the duration 
of the tenure of office. A local preacher is licensed for a year 
only, and he enters upon his office without any formal induc- 
tion. The presiding elder is appointed for a year, and begins 
his work without inauguration rites of any kind. The elder 
who is made a temporary bishop by the vote of an Annual 
conference, is invested with a short-lived authority, and he, 
too, enters upon the duties of his position at once without form 
or ceremony; but a deacon, on becoming such, is invested 
with certain powers which he holds for life. On his election 
to the office of an elder he loses nothing of the powers which 
pertained to him as deacon, but receives certain additional 
ones. , Should he become a bishop he loses no power pertain- 
ing to the eldership, but adds others. Thus in all three cases 
duties are assigned and powers are bestowed which are not 
limited to any set period, not liable tu be recalled, but are held 
by a life tenure; and it seems proper to mark with special 
solemnities the setting apart of men for sacred duties which 
are to be their life-work. 

We hold firmly the conviction that, so far as Church action 
goes, a valid election is the vital element of a valid ministry, 
and that if the Church so ordered, the office of deacon could 
be done away, or elders and bishops, duly elected, could 
be empowered to enter upon their several duties without 
any formal induction into office. Nevertheless, the solemn 
services of ordination and consecration, if not obligatory, are 
beautiful, impressive, and appropriate, and their continued 
observance is desirable to the end of time; and if we have 
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more than one ordination, it would seem that we ought to have 
three. In regard to the regular duties of their respective 
offices, the interval between the deacon and the elder is far 
less than that between the elder and the bishop. The fune- 
tions of the deacon and the elder lie almost in the same plane, 
and casual observers detect no difference between them. The 
responsibilities of the bishop involve the interests of so many 
ministers, Churches, and people, and involve them so deeply, 
as to justify peculiar care in selecting the minister upon whom 
they are to be laid, and peculiar solemnities in investing him 
with his sacred office. In this inauguration ceremony it is 
accordant with Scripture and history that there be hands laid 
upon the head of the candidate; and to this service the usage 
of ages applies the term ordination or consecration, or the 
conferring of orders. Thus it appears that while we utterly 
repudiate all “ High Church” notions, we have, by the law of 
the Church, three offices in our ministry, and, by the laws of 
language we have also three orders, and that the law of the 
Church and the usage of ages regard the laying on of hands as 
a regular part of the inauguration service where spiritual office 
is held by the life tenure. 

If this interchange of the words order and office be deemed 
confusing and undesirable, it may be avoided by our agreeing 
to state principles and define terms, thus: That God has estab- 
lished the ministry for the preaching of the Gospel, the admin- 
istration of the sacraments, and the oversight of the Church; 
that those who are called to this work constitute the order of 
the ministry; that in the Methodist Episcopal Church the 
functions of this ministry are distributed into three offices, and 
that ordination is the solemn induction of the deacon, elder, 
or bishop elect into an office of the order to which God and 
the Church have called him. ' 
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Arr. IIL—THE BIRTHPLACE OF JESUS, AND CHRO- 
NOLOGY OF HIS INFANCY. 


“Unto you is born this day in the city of David a Saviour, 
which is Christ the Lord,” are the words of angelic messengers 
as quoted by Luke, (ii, 11.) “Now when Jesus was born in 
Bethlehem of Judea, in the days of Herod the king,” are the 
harmonious utterances of the first Gospel, (Matt. ii, 1.) “Jesus 
was born at Nazareth,” is the contra-assertion of the confident 
Frenchman, Renan, in his so-called “Life of Jesus.” If this 
assertion were admitted to be true, then the above declarations 
of the Gospels must be untrue as to an important fact. The 
whole of the narrative depending upon that fact must be untrue. 
Every connected statement, whether of history or of doctrine, 
must also be discredited. Not only must the Gospels be af- 
fected—the first and third in particular—but there is in that 
ease an utter failure in the fulfillment of the prophecies of the 
Old Testament, which pointed to Bethlehem, “the city of 
David,” as the birthplace of the one who was to be the Messiah. 
Whatever else might or might not be true of Jesus and of Chris- 
tianity, all Messianic claims must be utterly unfounded. But 
the mere assertion of a writer whose “ florwit” is more than eight- 
een centuries after the event, can hardly be allowed to be of as 
much gveight, or as likely to be accurate, as the written history 
known to have been extant within the century when the occur- 
rence took place. What to the perverted judgment of the Gal- 
lic philosopher may appear to be an “awkward détowr,” may 
to right reason and historic truth seem to be a very natura! 
and legitimate process, resulting in the actual fact as recorded 
by the evangelists; namely, the birth of Jesus at the royal city 
of Bethlehem-Judah. The burden of proof of “awkwardness” 
and “détour,” if such there be, might, perhaps, safely be laid 
upon him who so arrogantly has assumed them, with the posi- 
tive assurance that the final verdict would be, “Not proven.” 
But it may be suggested, in passing, that when once a certain 
class of writers have “donned” the philosophic garb, they 
cease to consider it necessary to stoop to the common-sense idea 
of proving any thing they may be pleased to conceive, and pre- 
fer, especially in matters of this kind, to dogmatize rather than 
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to reason; abandoning, indeed, that field to their so-stigmatized 
more credulous opponents, whose humility leads them to a 
painstaking search for truth rather than to leap to conclusions 
which find all their support in suppressing or rejecting fact. 

It is, besides, the province of our present purpose to attempt 
to establish the authenticity of the four Gospels; but we may take 
it to be a fact admitted and proceeded upon by the writers 
who have so liberally supplied the world with so-called “ Lives 
of Jesus,” that these Gospels contain the fullest and most au- 
thentic account of this man, of all history the most noted and 
the noblest. Now in proof of his having been born in Beth- 
lehem, the city of David, we have the positive statements of 
two of the evangelists, and the absence of any positive declara- 
tions to the contrary in any part of his subsequent history, or 
in any authentic contemporary history whatever. True, it is 
said that he was “ of Nazareth,” “ called a Nazarene,” “ arose out 


of Nazareth,” “was of Galilee,” ete., but in no place is it said 
that he was BURN at Nuzareth, while these expressions are ac- 
counted for by the evangelists themselves. It is, indeed, at- 
tempted to be shown that John on two several occasions teaches 


differently. But the calling of Galilee his “own country” 
does not necessarily imply birthplace; otherwise “his own 
city ” must likewise mean the city of his birth, a conclusion 
which would convict both Matthew and Luke of self-contradic- 
tion, for both of them call Nazareth “his own city,” and yet 
both put his birth at Bethlehem. In the other passage, where 
the multitude of Christ’s enemies contended about his character, 
some holding that “ he was that prophet,” others that “he was 
the Christ,” others objecting that “ Christ cometh of the seed 
of David and out of the town of Bethlehem,” it is observable that 
John leaves the matter undetermined ; that he does not say 
that he need not be a Bethlehemitish son of David, nor does he 
say that Christ could “ come out of Galilee.” When, too, the 
Pharisees afterward said to Nicodemus, “Search and look, for 
out of Galilee ariseth no prophet,” John does not say that the 
Pharisees were in error in this point, but just. does what one 
who wrote at a time when the facts in relation to Christ’s birth 
were so widely known and so universally believed would most 
naturally be expected to do, leaves their statement without note 
or comment, as a simple exhibition of the fact that this was the 
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utmost they could do to disprove his Messiahship, leaving the 
commonly-known facts to supply what was needed to show 
their utter failure to discredit him. Besides, if John had be- 
lieved that Jesus was of Galilee, and not of Davidic Bethlehem- 
ite extraction, it would have been absolutely necessary to rebut 
their statement with proof that the alleged impossibility of a 
prophet, or at least of Christ, coming out of Galilee, was not 
true. Instead of doing that, he tacitly admits their statement 
to be trne with respect to Messiah, and yet maintains that Jesus 
is that Messiah, the son of David. By this he in effect affirms 
his birth at Bethlehem. 

It has, however, been attempted to cast doubt upon this iden- 
tification of the birthplace of Jesus by asserting as fact that while 
both Luke and Matthew agree in fixing upon Bethlehen, it is 
supposed that their statements clash with regard to the connec- 
tion, of the family of Joseph, and consequently of Jesus, with 
Nazareth, both prior to the nativity and afterward. It is said 
that Matthew seems to know nothing of Joseph having lived at 
Nazareth, and having come from that place to Bethlehem; 
that his representation is, that the settling at Nazareth was an 
after-thought, occasioned by his dread of Archelaus; and that 
he intimates that the matter was now overruled for the fulfill- 
ment of the prophecy, “ He shall be called a Nazarene.” On 
the other hand, it is said that Luke knew nothing of the visit of 
the Magi, the flight into Egypt, and the return to Nazareth. 

Let us now take up each of their narratives, and arrange 
their facts the one wholly independently of the other. 

In Matthew we have, first, the assertion to Joseph of the 
miraculous conception, the place being unnamed. Next we 
have the statement abruptly made that Jesus had been born 
(yevvnbévroc, aor. indef. past time) at some preceding time at 
“ Bethlehem of Judea, in the days of Herod the king.” Then 
there is stated the fact that “ wise men ” (Magi) came from the 
East to Jerusalem, saying, “ Where is he that is born King of 
the Jews?” Then it is affirmed that Bethlehem was named as 
the place designated in prophecy, and that by Herod the Magi 
were instrneted to go to Bethlehem ; that they saw with gladness 
the re-appearance of the star which they had seen in their own 
country, and that they followed it until it stood over [the house] 
where the young child was, the particular place being no other- 
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wise distinguished. Then followed the offering of their gifts, 
their worship, their warning by dream, and their hasty depart- 
ure to their own country by a way which avoided Jerusalem ; 
then the dream-warning of Joseph and the immediate flight into 
Egypt, the death of Herod, the return therefrom, and their 
settlement in Nazareth. 

Turning to Luke, we find that he gives an account of the an- 
nunciation and conception, giving (what Matthew omits) the 
name of the place where these things occurred as Nazareth. 
He states also how and why and when the journey to Bethle- 
-hem occurred, and the subsequent nativity there. Then he 
describes the angelic appearance to the shepherds, and the 
visit of these men to Bethlehem; his cireumcision, also at Beth- 
lehem ; states that at the regular period, which by the law was 
determined to be at forty days after birth, Jesus was presented 
in the temple at Jerusalem, and that from the temple he was 
taken by his parents to “ their own city of Nazareth.” 

If now we attempt to fix the time of the visit of the “ wise 
men,” adopting the common theory that it was made to Bethle- 
hem, and are guided by Matthew’s statements, we must neces- 
sarily fix it after the presentation in the temple;* for that pres- 
entation must have occurred prior to the flight into Egypt, since 
on their return from Egypt they went to Nazareth, carefully 
avoiding Judea. Moreover, the reason assigned by Matthew 
for avoiding Judea (namely, that they had heard that Archelaus 
reigned in Herod’s stead, and they were therefore afraid to go 
there) renders it improbable, if not wholly incredible, that in 
the brief period of a fraction of forty days+ they had so overcome 
their fears as to return from Nazareth to Jerusalem, especially 
while Herod’s son, the object of their fear, was still ruling. It is 
therefore morally certain that whether they returned thither or 
not they had lett Bethlehem and visited Jerusalem prior to the 

*It may be suggested that the presentation in the temple must have occurred 
much more than forty days prior to Herod’s death, whic!: took place about April. 

+ A small fraction of forty days it must have been, for the visit of the Magi could 
not have been made prior to the circumcision, since the flight took place the day 
after their departure. If we count a week for the journey to Egypt, four or five 
days only of a sojourn there, and then another week for their return to the borders 
of Judea, and then count five days for the journey to Nazareth—a very brief period 
in which to accomplish so much—we have already consumed about thirty days 
from the birthday, leaving but ten days during which to overcome their fears, and 
make the journey to Jerusalem. 
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coming of the Magi. To say now that immediately after the 
presentation in the temple Joseph and his family returned to 
Bethlehem, is to bring ourselves into conflict with the direct and 
positive statement of Luke, that they at once returned to Naza- 
reth from Jerusalem. It is to be observed that Luke, with the 
carefulness characteristic of a writer accustomed to historic com- 
position, states distinctly the localities where the several inci- 
dents occurred, while Matthew seems to have but little regard 
to the mention of places, except where a prophecy is concerned, 
or some purpose otherwise not to be accomplished is to be sub- 
served. Let us see, then, if there be not some method whereby 
Matthew and Luke may both be justified in their statement as 
to the birthplace of Jesus, while yet retaining as true both the 
former and latter residence at Nazareth. 

We need not take the trouble to show that within the brief 
period of forty days there could not have taken place the cir- 
cumcision on the eighth day, still at Bethlehem ; the visit of the 
Magi and the flight to Egypt; the journey back trom Egypt 
and the going to Nazareth; then a return to Jerusalem and the 
public presentation in the temple, since this is rendered alto- 
gether impossible—first, by the brevity of the time; and sec- 
ondly, by the danger which, on this theory of the visit of the Magi 
to Bethlehem within the forty days, had already sent the family 
to Nazareth, and which within the remaining part of the forty 
days suhsequent to their assumed arrival at Nazareth and hasty 
return to Jerusalem could not have passed away. 

Our justification of the two narratives is possible, but pos- 
sible, perhaps, only on the theory that the visit of the Magi was 
made not to Bethlehem but to Nazareth, and that Nazareth 
also was the point of departure in the flight into Egypt. A 
careful reading of Matthew will satisfy any truth-loving mind 
that he does not state that the child was at Bethlehem when 
the Magi came to Jerusalem. He states only that Jesus had 
been born there. Neither does he say that the Magi ever 
reached Bethlehem: only that they were told by Herod to go 
there. On the other hand, he states that the star which they 
had seen in their own country re-appeared to them ; that they 
were filled with great joy at its re-appearance, and followed it 
as it went before them until it stood over the howse—not stable 
—where the young child was. Now let it be remembered that 
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Bethlehem was only some six miles from Jerusalem ; that the 
road wasa plain, commonly traveled thoroughfare to a place 
well known ; that that place was a small village in which there 
could be little difficulty in finding a strange family in which 
had occurred the birth of a child—and one can see no reason for 
the re-appearance of the star, and for their great joy when they 
saw it, nor for the marked and distinctive significance with which 
it is stated that “it went before them until it came and stood over 
the house where the young child was.” Change the supposition, 
however, and think of them as starting with the deszgn of going 
to Bethlehem ; that upon their arrival outside the Jaffa or 
Bethlehem gate, about to turn their steps southward toward the 
well-known “city of David,” they saw the star which went 
before them leading them in a direction the exact opposite, 
northward toward Nazareth—and we can at once account for 
the re-appearance of the star, and their great joy. For on this 
theory, the place where they were going and the way thereto 
were wholly unknown to them, and a guide was in consequence 
absolutely necessary. In coming from their own country to 
Jerusalem there is no intimation that they followed the star. 
During that journey, indeed, such a guide would have been 
wholly unnecessary while they were pursuing their way along 
the ordinary caravan route to a well-known city and a definite 
destination, a case the very opposite of that which, on our theory, 
now existed. We can also see the reasons for the particular- 
ity of the guidance given them by the star resting over the very 
house: for while it would have been easy (as before said) to find 
a family of strangers to which, while merely sojourning for the 
purpose of registration, a child had been born, it might have 
been. much more difficult to find which one of the numerous 
families at Nazareth was the one intended. Guidance by the 
star, also, in this case, prevented the necessity of inquiry ; and an 
inquiry of this kind would have led to as much excitement and 
talk at. Nazareth, proportionately, as had been occasioned at 
Jerusalem. To the Divine mind, moreover, it was known to be 
essential that the visit should now be made with as little pub- 
licity as possible, in order to give time to escape from the pur- 
suit and hostile designs of Herod. 

If now we suppose, what is in every respect most probable, that 
Herod waited only until the closing of the day following their 
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departure from him, and then sent messengers to Bethlehem to 
inquire as to the reason of the delay of the Magi in returning, 
and that these messengers brought back the report that no such 
persons had been at Bethlehem, or had even been seen on the way 
to that place, we can see the force of the expression “ when he 
saw that he was MOCKED of the wise men.” We can readily con- 
ceive how this departure from the letter of their instructions, and 
his being thus for the present thwarted in his crafty purposes, 
should add to the fury of his indignation ; and being wholly at a 
loss what route to pursue after them, and in lack of immediate in- 
formation, it is in perfect keeping with the man that he should in 
his frenzy order the “ murder of the innocents.” On this inter- 
pretation it is easy to understand the otherwise incomprehensible 
facility with which the Magi escaped out of his jurisdiction, and 
how they could return to their own country without passing 
through or near Jerusalem, a matter, to say the least, of very diffi- 
cult accomplishment from Bethlehem ; for to any country east of 
Jerusalem the route from Bethlehem would have been by way 
of that city, or near to it, unless they had pursued the way far 
southward around the southern extremity of the Dead Sea, a 
route difficult, unfrequented, and still, for the most part, in a 
populous department of the kingdom of Herod. On that route 
they could readily have been traced by the myrmidons of the 
king, who in that event would have had to help in the search, 
their starting-point being the village of Bethlehem, with a 
knowledge of their final destination. But the circumstances 
were entirely different when there was only known to him 
their departure from Jerusalem, leaving him in utter ignorance 
as to where their subsequent steps were directed. To trace their 
course in this latter case would be encumbered with difficulties. 
It would in any event be a work of time and labor; of time 
sufficient to give opportunity for the Magi to reach a place of 
safety beyond the jurisdiction of Herod. On the other hand, 
to go to Jerusalem from Nazareth is far out of the route of the 
return of the Magi to any country from which they have.ever 
been supposed to have come. Their homeward route lay across 
the Jordan, leaving Jerusalem far to the south and west, and 
every mile of their progress would lessen the chances of their fall- 
ing into the hands of the exasperated king. When Joseph fled, his 
route, also, was across Jordan, down through Perea, east of the 
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Dead Sea; and long before any pursuit could have been made he 
would have been far enough on his way to have been wholly out 
of Herod’s jurisdiction. That Herod would ultimately trace the 
Magi to Nazareth was doubtless true, and was the danger 
against which the warning was given, and on account of which 
the flight was directed. But the difficulties would be great and 
the progress slow in tracing the family in a departure sud- 
denly and secretly made for an unknown destination. If it be 
asked why they fled to Egypt rather than to Syria or another 
country, the answer is that it was the nearest country in which 
their safety would be assured; the country in which Herod’s 
influence was least felt, and whose rulers were most hostile to 
him and his race ; for Syria was, in its governmental relations 
as a part of the Roman Empire, most nearly related to the do- 
minions of Herod, which were afterward absorbed by it, and 
the region beyond Jordan was governed by rulers of the 
Herodian family. It may also be suggested, that while it was 
not with the direct and only purpose of fulfilling prophecy, 
but rather in accordance with the necessity and fitness of things 
that the direction was given, there nevertheless seems to have 
been in that direction a reference to the prcphecy, and the 
typical fact of Israel’s former residence in Egypt, and the pre- 
diction that of Messiah it should be said, “ Out of Egypt have 
I called my Son.” 

When in Egypt Joseph was informed, in a dream, of the 
death of Herod, and directed to go “to the land of Israel,” 
an expression which in its popular and distinctive mean- 
ing indicates Samaria and Galilee. Arising, he with his 
family came on his way toward the land of Israel. But 
having heard that Archelaus was exercising the kingly office 
over Judea, he was afraid to go there, (that is, to pass through 
Judea,) and was instructed in a dream “to turn aside to the 
parts of Galilee ;” that is, he was instructed to take the route 
on the other side of the Dead Sea, east of the dominions of 
Archelaus. The country through which he was thus to pass 
was under the same tetrarchy or government as was Galilee— 
that of Herod Antipas—and was properly named “the parts (of 
the tetrarchy) of Galilee.” By this route, which was beyond the 
reach of any interference from the cruel Archelaus, he could 
pursue his journey in security under the milder government of 
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the tetrarch of Galilee, his own country, until he again reached 
his own home at Nazareth. On this theory, the narratives of 
the two evangelists are capable of a complete reconciliation, 
and supplement each other, so that we have the fact of Christ’s 
birth at Bethlehem clearly vindicated from the aspersions cast 
upon it by reason of seeming conflict, and it can be seen also 
why, notwithstanding this fact, he could yet be “called a Naz- 
arene.” 

The precise date so distinctly enunciated by the evangelist 
as “ this day ” was doubtless well known to the writers of the 
Gospels. It is now matter of controversy. It is even disputed 
among writers as to what was the season of the year in which 
it took place. Until about the middle of the fourth century 
the Eastern Church had regarded the sixth of January as the 
day, but the Western Church had observed the twenty-fifth of 
December. That most eminent prelate of the Greek Church, 
Chrysostom, asserts that through the records of the taxing pre- 
served at Rome, the twenty-fifth day of December had been 
long known as the proper day to the Christians of that city, 
and was from the close of the fourth century commemorated by 
both East and West as the birthday of Jesus. 

Other sources of information seem to furnish confirmation of 
this traditionary view. Thus it has been found that the priest- 
ly course of Abia, of which Zacharias the father of John was a 
ministering priest, performed its functions during the months 
of October and April. This would give as the period of John’s 
birth the month of June or December. Six months later would 
give for the birth of Jesus, in the former case December, in the 
latter June. Climatic conditions and the pastoral habits of the 
country must be allowed to give the preponderance to Decem- 
ber. They render it almost certain that the traditionary time 
is nearly, if not altogether, accurate. “In the month of May 
vegetation in that country attains its greatest perfection, and 
then begins to decline rapidly for want of rain. In June, in 
the region round about Jerusalem, herbage becoming parched, 
the wandering Arabs begin to move northward with their 
flocks.” In the consideration of this question the climatic ob- 
servations have been too frequently taken in a more northern 
latitude than that of Bethlehem and Jerusalem, as at Aleppo 
and Damascus, in the region of Lebanon and “snowy Hermon.” 
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Hence some have concluded that the month of December is too 
cold and wet to answer the conditions required by what is nar- 
rated of this event. But the average temperature of the month 
of December, during four years from 1851, was 54° 5’. The 
average for the entire winter season is from 50° to 534°, more 
than 20° above freezing-point. During this month the earth 
is fully clothed with rich verdure. Wheat, barley, and various 
kinds of pulse are still sown. In market are sugar-cane, cauli- 
flowers, cabbages, radishes, lettuce, lentils, ete. Plowing still 
continues. The sowing of grain has already begun. Between 
the middle of December and the middle of February there is 
usually an interval of several weeks of dry weather. The 
period about Christmas is often one of the loveliest periods 
of the whole year, and is favorable for feeding the flocks in the 
open fields. At Bethlehem, which is six miles south of Jeru- 
salem, and much less elevated, and especially in the neighbor- 
ing valleys, the climate is still more mild. It is further to be 
noted that in the summer time the shepherds were accustomed 
to leave their homes and go from the neighborhood of the cities 
and villages, and, as the pastoral Arabs now do, drive their 
flocks far off into the wilderness, and there remain during the 
summer months. Upon the coming of winter they returned 
to their homes. It is perfectly in accordance with these’ facts 
and customs that in December the shepherds should be in the 
fields near the city, and in the thickly populated country in the 
region of Jerusalem, The fact that they were out during the 
night makes no difficulty, nor creates any improbability against 
December, even if we grant that they were unsheltered by huts or 
booths. In the summer, especially during the parching heats of 
June, they would have sought with their flocks the deep shades 
of the mountains or the wooded pasture lands of the wilderness. 

We may now present a chronological synopsis of the evan- 
gelical history up to the period of the return from Egypt, to 
show how naturally and how fully the Gospel history harmo- 
nizes with facts known from other sources. 

If we take a day in the latter part of December, say for def- 
initeness, and to harmonize witli tradition, the 25th day of 
December, in the year of Rome 749—the fifth before our com- 
mon era or anno Domini—as the date of the birth of Jesus, the 
succeeding events arrange themselves thus: 
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During the first week must be placed the visit of the shep- 
herds. The first of January, 750, (or before A. D. 4,) would wit- 
ness the circumcision at Bethlehem ; forty days after the birth, 
or February 3, would be the time for the purification in the 
temple at Jerusalem ; during the next ten days, or by the 13th 
of February, they would easily reach their home in Nazareth. 
If now we suppose that the Magi reached Jerusalem five days 
after the departure of Joseph, and that the star had appeared 
to them simultaneously with the birth of Jesus, we have now a 
period of forty-five days, during which they might easily have 
traveled from any country which has ever been suggested as their 
home. Allow them to have remained one day at Jerusalem, 
and thence to have consumed five days in traveling the distance 
from Jerusalem to Nazareth, and we should find their visit to 
have occurred about February 14, an interval made memo- 
rable as well by the slaughter of the “innocents” as by their 
journey. Spending one day and night at Nazareth, the morn- 
ing of the 16th would find the Magi on their return, and long 
before dawn of the next day, the 17th, Joseph himeelf would 
have hastily fled with all speed toward the fords of the Jordan 
and the land of Egypt. The death of Herod took place not 
later than the first week in April, so that Joseph had about 
six weeks for the journey to Egypt and residence there; and 
allowing that Joseph was immediately notified of Herod’s 
death, and at once returned, he would again reach Nazareth 
about the first of May. Thus, then, we have the whole of these 
events, without jostling or crowding, and without departing at 
all from the most reasonable probabilities, comprised within the 
period during which they have usually been conceived to have 
occurred, and during which it would seem that they must have 
occurred. For, according to the very best authorities, the birth 
of Christ must have been about this period ; certainly not ear- 
lier, nor could it have been much later, since Herod’s death is 
the absolute limit for the close of this series of events, and this 
happened, as stated, in the beginning of April, A. U. C. 750, 
or ante A. D. 4. 

It will be seen that in discussing this chronology no refer- 
ence has been made to the “decree of Augustus—that all the 
world should be enrolled or taxed,” and Luke’s statement with 
reference to the governorship of Cyrenius, because for our purpose 
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such reference is useless. In the narration of Luke such men- 
tion was at least appropriate and pertinent, if not absolutely 
necessary. By this reference it was not so much the purpose 
and intention of Luke to fix a date (since that was fixed by 
other statements) as to state the reason why Joseph Went to 
Bethlehem, and to prevent error in the reference to the occur- 
rence; an error, indeed, to which his citing the “governorship 
of Cyrenius” might naturally lead if the citation were not 
qualified. His intention, in fact, was to prevent the time of 
Joseph’s going up to Bethlehem from being confounded 
with the time when the enrollment was actually made by 
Cyrenius. He simply states, therefore, that a decree for the 
taxing (or enrollment) had been issued by Augustus, and that 
in compliance with that decree Joseph went to his own city. 
He then adds parenthetically, “This (that is, not the decree, 
for the difference in genders of the avty and doyya forbids that, 
but the) enrollment or taxing, namely the first, was made when 
Cyrenius (Quirinius) was governor of Syria.” Thus the inac- 
curacy alleged against Luke wholly disappears, since it is 
known from Josephus that nine years later, when Cyrenius was 
governor of Syria, an actual enrollment and taxation, the first 
recorded, was made in Judea, the precise fact which Luke 
states. In other words, this enrollment or taxing, the first on 
record for Judea as a Roman province, was made in accordance 
with and by authority of that decree of Augustus by virtue of 
which Joseph had been compelled to go up to Bethlehem ; but 
the enrollment was not actually made at the time of Joseph’s 
visit, the decree not having been enforced until the period 
when Cyrenius came as governor of Syria. That the enroll- 
ment .was not actually made during Joseph’s sojourn at Beth- 
lehem is plainly inferable from the fact, that if it had existed 
it would have been known to Herod, who by means of the 
registry could have secured the information necessary to find, 
and thus destroy, this last scion of the Davidic house. Reasons 
both for the issuing of the decree and the suspension of its exe- 
cution may be found in the loss of favor, and subsequent, 
almost immediate, restoration to favor of Herod with Augustus, 
which are known to have taken place about this time. 

By this interpretation—an interpretation in perfect consonance 
with the facts of history as elsewhere set forth—all that is apparent 
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on the face of the narrative as Luke’s purpose is seen to be fully 
and with precision accomplished. For the vindication of the 
evangelist in his particular statement it is not necessary to prove, 
as Zumpt endeavors to do,* that Cyrenius was governor at this 


* I say “endeavors to do,” for Zumpt “does not,” as Alford remarks, “ quite re- 
move our difficulty.” It may be suggested, as worthy of consideration, whether 
Cyrenius, however, might not have been in Judea at the time of Joseph’s visit 
to Bethlehem, not as successor of Saturninus or Varus, but of Volumnius, the co- 
partner of Saturninus, and whether his term of office did not begin before that of 
Saturninus ended, and continue after Varus came, thus covering the closing part 
of the term of Saturninus and the opening, or early part, of that of Varus—filling 
whatever length of time there was between the departure of Volumnius and the 
coming of Sabinus—thus in a secondary position, and yet, perhaps, with greater 
activity than his superior, being employed in Judaic affairs. It may be noted that 
Volumnius does not seem to have remained in Syria as Jong as Saturninus, and 
that no one is named by Josephus for the interval between Volumnius and Sabinus 
—the very period during which the birth of Jesus took place. May not, then, this 
interval have been filled by Cyrenius, as immediate successor of Volumnius? May 
it not further be suggested as most probable, that the birth of Jesus occurred afier, 
indeed, Varus had been appointed governor, but while Saturninus was still acting 
—Varus uot having yet reached the head-quarters of the Government, but was 
journeying through the province toward it, passing through Jerusalem, where he 
was in intercourse with Herod for a time? Might not this explain Patritius’s as- 
sertion that Saturninus was governor, and Cyrenius legate extraordinary, and 
justify, 1. The statement of Justin Martyr that Cyrenius was governor at our Lord’s 
birth? 2. That of Tertullian, that Saturninus held that position; and, 3. The teach- 
ing of Josephus, who assigns this period to Varus—he holding it de jure, but 
Saturninus meanwhile holding over, and thus being governor de facte? It may 
also serve a purpose to inquire what may be the precise relation to this matter 
of the fdct deducible from Josephus, that one named Joazer, the son of Boethus, 
was high priest at or near the time of Christ's birth, and also at the period when 
Cyrenius was making the taxing. May not that astute (?) historian have fallen into 
confusion as to time, or be guilty of a suppression of facts, and yet there be found 
enough in his narrative to afford an unwitting but somewhat obscure confirmation 
of Luke’s statement, and ofa first and second governorship—the first rather as subor- 
dinate, the second as chief, governor? For, writing of Cyrenius’s coming “to take 
account of their (the Jews) substance, and to dispose of Archelaus’s money,” he adds: 
“ But the Jews, although at the beginning they took the report of a taxation hei- 
nously, yet did they leave off any further opposition to it by the persuasion of Joazer, 
who was the son of Boethus, and high priest; so they, being over-persuaded by 
Joazer’s words, gave an account of their estates without any dispute about it.” Ant., 
book xviii, ¢. i, § 1. Joazer was made high priest by Herod near the close of his 
life, and was deposed by Archelaus just after his accession to the throne. Jbid., 
book xvii, c. xiii, § 1. Ten years later Cyrenius also deposed him, on account of 
some contention with the multitude. Jbid., book xviii, c. ii, § 1. It is probable, 
therefore, that the “beginning” named by Josephus refers to Joazer’s first high 
priesthood, and that nine years later a second installation into that office was given 
him by Cyrenius, as a grateful memento of his former services, and with the hope of 
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very period of the issuing of the decree, whether as the successor 
or co-partner of Varus. The fact may be, and possibly is, some- 
what as he points out ; but if further investigations prove his con- 
clusions erroneous, the statement of Luke will not thereby be 
contradicted or rendered truthless. 

It remains simply to be said in conclusion, that the détour 
if such it be, by which the evangelists make the birth of Jesus 
to have taken place at Bethlehem, and not at Nazareth, is per- 
fectly accounted for, and in precise agreement with all that is 
taught in the Gospels; that it is an essential part, as authentic 
and proper for credence as any other part thereof; that it is not 
to be dismissed by a contemptuous unphilosophic-philosophic 
dilletanti’s dictum, and that it may not be ignored with an 
irrational and reasonless sneer. It stands unshaken, and must 
so stand as irrefragible truth, or the foundations of our Chris- 
tian system will be endangered or destroyed. But “the gates 
of hell prevail against it” never!! 





Art. IV.—PROPOSED NEW ARTICLES OF RELIGION. 


Respectfully Submitted for Consideration to the General Conference 
of 1872. 


ARGUMENT. 


Tuat our Articles of Religion, as they now stand, contain a 
summary of our distinctive doctrines, or those by which we, as 
a Church, are distinguished from other denominations, will 
hardly be affirmed. 

They were, as is well known, (except the Twenty-third.) 
abridged from those of the Church of England, which were a 
summary of doctrines adopted by Protestants dissenting from 


similar advantages to himself in the favor of the people. A result different from 
what he had expected made it expedient to remove him. And now may it not be 
further suggested, that since at no other time than about A. U. C. 149—the closing 
year of Herod’s reign—there could have occurred such a conjuncture of circumstances 
as have been here presented, explaining or removing the difficulties hitherto remain- 
ing, strong confirmation is thereby afforded to that hypothesis which assumes 
our Lord's birth to have taken place in the closing months of A. U. C, 749, ante 
A.D.5? | 
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the Church of Rome, and we know of no Protestant Church 
that does not cordially accept them, as far as they go. 

‘ But other Churches, while they agree with our Articles, have 
also Articles by which they are distinguished from us in mat- 
ters of faith ; and why should not our distinctive doctrines be 
also appropriately set forth? Our hymns contain more of our 
distinctive doctrines than do our Articles of Religion. 

The primitive Church held councils and adopted new arti- 
cles of faith and rules of moral discipline to meet the exigences 
of the times, in opposition to rising or established heresies ; 
and as new heresies arose, new articles of faith were adopted 
in opposition to them. Thus “the apostles and elders” set- 
tled the question of circumcision, Acts xv. Luther’s Reforma- 
tion led to the Augsburg Confession of Faith, the Thirty-nine 
Articles of the Church of England, the Westminster and vari- 
ous other Confessions of Faith—each adhering to its distinctive 
views of theology—till every branch of the Christian Church 
(except ours) has its distinctive creed. Why should we remain 
thus singular ? 

About the year 1820 the Presbyterians on the Western Re- 
serve, in Ohio, formed a Confession of Faith so abridged trom their 
larger one as to omit their Calvinistic views. This they read to 
candidates on their admission to their Church. One article of 
this abridgment read thus: “ Do you believe the doctrines of 
the’ Presbyterian Church, as set forth in her Confession of 
Faith?” The candidate, supposing the Confession referred to 
was the one just read, of course answered in the affirmative. 
Not one in a hundred of them had ever seen the other; but 
when it was shown them they repudiated it, and many declared 
they had been deceived and misled, and not a few lett that 
Church on that account. This circumstance led to deep and 
serious thought on the necessity and propriety of having our 
distinctive doctrines properly set forth in our Discipline, or 
Articles of Religion, lest the charge of duplicity or deception 
be also laid at our door. 

It is true that our early Disciplines contained our “ doctrinal 
tracts.” That, of course, answered the purpose at that time. 
But those tracts have since been left out, and though printed in 
a separate volume are seldom found in company with the Dis- 
cipline, and had not our preachers constantly declared our dis- 
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tinctive doctrines, and controverted their opposites, our people 
and the world would have been ignorant of them as a general 
thing. 

But times have changed. Doctrinal sermons are not now 
the order of the day. If now a stranger were to examine our 
Articles of Religion to ascertain wherein we differ from other 
Churches, he could not find it there. If he attended our min- 
istry he would be but little wiser on the subject, for other 
people preach now as “the Methodists do””—no other doctrines 
being popular—and unless pointed to the proper books he would 
not be likely to gain the information sought for. Any intel- 
ligent mind would naturally look to the Articles of Religion, or 
Confession of Faith, to ascertain the creed of any Church. 
Hence the necessity and propriety of the measure herein 
proposed. 

Being long convinced upon this subject, and having waited 
half a century in hopes that some wiser head and abler pen 
would do the Church this service, but not seeing it done, at 
our General Conference in 1868 I ventured to present the 
subject, and the most of these new Articles, with the argument 
for their adoption, which were printed in the “ Daily,” but at 
too late a date to be acted upon. 

A president of one of our colleges passed me in the confer- 
ence-room with the paper in his hand, saying in reference to 
the new articles, “I think I shall join your Church,” indicat- 
ing his assent to the proposition. A prominent official editor 
said to me, “I agree with you in the necessity and propriety of 
this measure, but we have not time now, at this late day, to 
discuss the matter. I had no idea that so much could be 
expressed in so few words. I think possibly I am a little 
more Calvinistic than you are, but I will examine the matter.” 
Perhaps a dozen or twenty prominent men present spoke 
favorably of the proposition, but said, ‘‘ We have not time now 
to discuss the matter.” Only one, and he not a savan, indi- 
cated to me any dissent, and he seemed to do so only from 
a fear of any amendment, lest the old landmarks should be 
removed. 

The doctrines of “ the witness of the Spirit ” to the justifica- 
tion, adoption, or sanctification of the believer; of perfect love 
to God and man; of the possibility and danger of the final 
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apostasy of believers ; of the free agency of man, in opposition 
to predestination, fore-ordination, or eternal decrees; of the 
eternal punishment of the finally impenitent; that repentance 
precedes conversion—with others which we believe and teach, 
are doctrines by which we are distinguished from some, if not 
most, other Churches ; and yet not one of these are distinctively 
set forth in our Articles of Religion, though all are taught in 
our standard works. 

If a minister of our Church should be charged with “ holding 
and disseminating, publicly or privately, doctrines which are 
contrary to our Articles of Religion,” and it should appear on 
the trial that he had denied or opposed one or more of these dis- 
tinctive points, how could he be convicted, since none of them 
are in those Articles? What Article would he oppose, even if 
he preached Mormonism, including polygamy @ 

An important reason for the measure herein proposed is, the 
fact of the growth and extent of our Church even to other con- 
tinents and hemispheres. If, as some think must be the ease, 
our foreign missions should become independent Churches, it 
‘would certainly be desirable that they should have our doctrines 
and moral discipline in full, whereby a fraternal union, at least, 
may be continued. But if, as others hope and pray, the unity 
of the Church shall be preserved, like the apostolic, irrespective 
of national limits—if we adhere to the great commission, and 
“ go into all the world and preach the Gospel to every creature” 
—our theological system should be applicable to the field. we 
occupy to preserve our unity. 

We believe and teach that Methodism, under God, is to, and 
will, be greatly instrumental in introducing the millennium, and 
surely the signs of the times indicate as much; then our theo- 
logical system should be broad enough and deep enough to 
cover the ground we occupy. 

Another very important reason for this measure is, the fact 
that already conflicting opinions exist among us on some minor 
points, and these divergences are growing wider and more 
numerous as time rolls on. To preserve our unity of faith, 
then, and hand it down to posterity unimpaired, is of para- 
mount importance. It is also very appropriate that this meas- 
ure should be adopted at the first General Conference in which 
our laymen have a voice. 
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It may be objected that our first, Restrictive Rule prohibits 
this measure. But not so. That rule says, “The General 
Conference shall not revoke, alter, or change our Articles of Re- 
ligion, nor establish any new standards or rules of doctrine 
contrary to our present existing and established standards of 
doctrine.” But these proposed new Articles neither “revoke, 
alter, nor change” our present Articles; and though they are new 
as Articles, they are not “contrary to our (then or now) existing 
and established standards of doctrine,” but in perfect harmony 
therewith. 

The standards then known to the Church (in 1808) were 
the Bible, with the writings of Wesley and Fletcher—and pos- 
sibly Coke—as its exponents. No other writings were then 
recognized as standards by our fathers, and the doctrines 
herein proposed are clearly contained in them, and, of course, 
are not contrary to them. 

The language of the Restrictive Rule clearly indicates that 
the framers of it expected the adoption of new articles of re- 
ligion in the course of time, or they would not have thus 
guarded the subject, contining the General Conference to the 
then acknowledged standards. If they had intended to pro- 
hibit new articles entirely they would have said so, and not 
have allowed them if they should agree with our standards. 

The note appended to the Twenty-third Article, relative to 
civil government, is, to all intents and purposes, a new Article, 
and might and would have looked better, and read better, if it 
had been incorporated in the original, as it did not “ revoke, 
alter, or change it,” nor is it “contrary to our standards;” and 
if the General Conference could amend or add to that Article, 
it ean do the same thing in this case. 

It was a change in the circumstances of the Church that led 
to the adoption of that note. The Church had extended into 
Canada, and was holding a prominent position there, and that 
article of our creed recognizing the government of the United 
States gave rise to fears in the government of that province that 
political influences would grow out of it unfavorable to their 
interests, to prevent which, our ministers were curtailed in the 
rights and prerogatives of their offices—such as marrying their 
own people—and to relieve those fears this note was appended 
to our Twenty-third Article. But it availed nothing. While 
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the Article itself remained, and in the hands of men from the 
States, those'fears continued, The truth is, though the Bible— 
our only legitimate authority on which to base an article of 
religion—recognizes civil government as a divine institution, 
and requires submission to “the powers that be,” yet it does 
not prescribe the form of that government. Had the Article 
recognized the institution, and in terms as applicable to one form 
of it as to another, it is not probable the difficulty would have 
occurred. Our people within either the English or any other 
government could be patriotic and loyal without becoming the 
subjects of jealousy or oppression; and if it were possible, it 
would be better now to strike out that Article and adopt one 
more in accordance with the Bible, and in such general terms 
that people of all nations could adopt it without provoking 
jealonsy and opposition. 

Another change of this kind and nature has come over us. 
We have extended our jurisdiction to other continents and 
hemispheres, and fears have been expressed (at home) that our 
Twenty-third Article will cause similar trouble in other coun- 
tries. At the time of the adoption of that Article (1784) our 
Church was entirely within the United States. The independ- 
ence of these States had just been attained, and as our fathers 
then had little, if any, idea of ever extending the Church beyond 
the limits of the States, it seemed proper for them to express 
their patriotism and loyalty. But the changes of nearly a cen- 
tury have shown, that it would have been better to have mani- 
fested their patriotism and ioyalty in some other way. 

We have high authority for amending constitutions in the 
history of the United States’ Constitution. It now has its fif- 
teenth amendment ; the necessity for the last three of them grew 
out of the late Rebellion within eleven years past. If any 
should object to this proposition on account of the number of 
articles it will give us, I would respectfully refer them to the 
Presbyterian Confession of Faith, in which are thirty-three 
chapters, containing one hundred and seventy-one different 
articles. Several other Churches have about the same. Every 
new Article herein proposed stands opposed to some prominent 
error or heresy of to-day, and, when connected with the old 
ones, it is believed will cover the whole ground necessary in a 
confession of the kind. 
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In arranging the Articles, the new with the old, as they 
seem to be related to each other, the new ones are inclosed in 
brackets, [—], so that they can be distinguished, and, at the 
same time, the connection be seen. If any think they can im- 
prove the style or form of the new Articles, or have new ones 
to propose, or can improve the arrangement of them with the 
old, the subject is open to discussion and amendment, and is 
presented in this form for that purpose. But it is hoped none 
will be captious, or seek to amend for the sake of amending. 
I have no ambition for the authorship; but, having felt and 
seen the necessity and importance of the measure for half a 
century, I confess to a strong desire to have the work accom- 
plished, believing it would be for the glory of God and the 
honor and benefit of the Church. If the proposition be adopted 
the section will be in the following form: 


SECTION II.—ARTICLES OF RELIGION. 
L. Of Faith in the Holy Trinity. 


There is but one living and true God, everlasting, without 
body or parts, [who is a spirit, not matter,] of infinite power, 


wisdom, and goodness; the maker and preserver of all things, 
visible and invisible. And in unity of this Godhead there 
are three persons, of one substance, power, and eternity, the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 


II. Of the Word, or Son of God, who was made very man. 

The Son, who is the Word of the Father, the very and eternal 
God, of one substance with the Father, took man’s nature in the 
womb of the blessed virgin; so that two whole and perfect 
natures, that is to say, the Godhead and manhood, were 
joined together in one person, never to be divided, whereof is 
one Christ, very God and very man, who truly suffered, was 
crucified, dead and buried, to reconcile his Father to us, and 
to be a sacrifice, not only for original guilt, but also for the 
actual sins of men. 

III. [Of the Sufferings of Christ. 

Although the Godhead and-manhood were inseparably 
joined in the person of Christ, yet he suffered only in the flesh 
while he atoned in the divinity, the divinity being the altar. 
He sanctified the humanity as the gift.] 
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IV. Of the Resurrection of Christ. 


Christ did truly rise again from the dead, and took again 
his body, with all things appertaining to the perfection of 
man’s nature, wherewith he ascended into heaven, and there 
sitteth until he return to judge all men at the last day. 


V. [Of the Immortality of the Soul. 
The soul of man, being spirit, is immortal, and will be in a 
conscious state between death and the resurrection, as in the 
case of the rich man and Lazarus. } 


VI. [Of the General Resurrection. 


The resurrection of Christ conquered and subdued death, 
and secured the resurrection of all men ; the good to the resur- 
rection of life, the bad to damnation. | 


VII. [Of the General Judgment. 


God has appointed a day, which is unknown to man, 
wherein he will judge the world by the Man whom he hath 
ordained, (Christ,) and before whom the dead, small and great, 
shall stand; the issues of which, both in rewards and punish- 
ments, will be eternal, being the result of an eternal judgment. 
This final judgment, and the end of the world, cannot occur 
until the Gospel has had universal sway, the heathen have 
been given to Christ, the kingdoms of the world have become the 
kingdoms of God and his Christ, and he, as King of kings and 
Lord of lords, shall have reigned in spirit a thousand years on 
the earth. Wherefore such as look for the end of the world 
before these events (they being of prophecy) have taken place 
are in error, without authority of God’s word, and not to be 
believed. ] 

VIII. Of the Holy Ghost. 
The Holy Ghost, proceeding from the Father and the Son, 
is of one substance, majesty, and glory with the Father and the 
Son, very and eternal God. 


IX. [Of the Sin against the Holy Ghost, or Unpardonable Sin. 
This sin consists in attributing the miracles of Christ to the 
devil ; in willfully resisting and blaspheming against the Holy 
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Ghost till he will strive with the sinner no more ; in willfully 
falling away from Christ after being wholly sanctified, tasting 
the good word of God, and the power of the world to come ; 
counting the blood of the covenant wherewith he was sanctified 
an unholy thing: either being a sin unto death, for which we 
are not to pray. A sinner in this state is lost to all good or 
desire for good ; hence, no one is forsaken of God, and beyond 
the reach of mercy, while the Spirit is striving with him so as 
to produce a desire to be saved.] 


X. [Of Idolatry. 

The worship of idols, images, or pictures, the likeness of 
any thing in heaven or in earth, the work of men’s hands, 
the sun, moon, or stars, angels, saints, or any creature as God, 
or gods, is strictly forbidden in the word of God.] 


XI. [Of the Worship of God. 


The worship of God, to be acceptable to him, must be in 
spirit and in truth; the heart being truly penitent and fixed 
solely on Him as the only source of true happiness, and the 
object of divine homage, on whom alone we depend for grace, 
mercy, and salvation. | 


XII. [Of the Holy Scriptures. 


The sacred canon being full and complete, in the Old and New 
Testaments, all pretended new or additional revelations from 
God, or spirits, are spurious, deceptive, and to be rejected as 
repugnant to God’s word.] 


XIII. The Sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures for Salvation. 


The Holy Scriptures contain all things necessary to salvation ; 
so that whatsoever is not read therein, nor may be proved 
thereby, is not to be required of any man that it should be be- 
lieved as an article of faith, or be thought requisite or necessary 
to salvation. In the name of the Holy Scriptures, we do un- 
derstand those canonical books of the Old and New Testament 
of whose authority was never any doubt in thé Church. 


The Names of the Canonicat Books. 
_ Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, Joshua, 
Judges, Ruth, the First Book of Samuel, the Second Book of 
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Samuel, the First Book of Kings, the Second Book of Kings, 
the First Book of Chronicles, the Second Book of Chronicles, 
the Book of Ezra, the Book of Nehemiah, the Book of 
Esther, the Book of Job, the Psalms, the Proverbs, Ecclesi- 
astes, or the Preacher, Cantica, or Songs of Solomon, Four 
Prophets the greater, Twelve Prophets the less: all the Books 
of the New Testament, as they are commonly received, we do 
receive and account canonical. 


XIV. Of the Old Testament. 


The Old Testament is not contrary to the New; for both in the 
Old and New Testament everlasting lite is offered to mankind 
by Christ, who is the only Mediator between God and man, 
being both God and man. Wherefore they are not to be heard 
who feign that the old fathers did look only for transitory 
promises. Although the law given from God by Moses, as 
touching ceremonies and rites, doth not bind Christians, nor 
ought the civil precepts thereof of necessity be received in any 
commonwealth ; yet, notwithstanding, no Christian whatso- 
ever is free from the obedience of the commandments which 
are called moral. 


XV. [Of the Sabbath, or Lord’s Day. 


Ag the Jewish Sabbath, the seventh day of the week, was 
observed, by Divine command, in commemoration of the finish- 


' ing of the work of creation and God’s resting on that day, so 


the first day of the week, called the Lord’s Day, was observed 
by the apostles of Christ and the primitive Church in memo- 
rium of Christ’s resurrection, or finishing the work of redemp- 
tion, and should be observed as holy and a day of rest from 
secular labor or recreation, but of devotion to and the worship 


of God.] 


XVL Of Original or Birth Sin. 


Original sin standeth not in the following of Adam, (as the 
Pelagians do vainly talk,) but it is the corruption of the nature 
of every man, that naturally is engendered of the offspring 
of Adam, whereby man is very far gone from original right- 
eousness, and of his own nature inclined to evil, and that 
continually. | 
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XVIL. [Of the Depravity of Man. 

The depravity of man after the fall, and before the atone- 
ment, was total, so that he had no power or strength whereby 
to regain the lost favor and image of God; but through the 
atonement of Christ a manifestation of the Spirit was given to 
every man, whereby all may repent and believe unto salvation. ] 


XVIII. Of Free Will. 

The condition of man after the fall of Adam is such that he 
cannot turn and prepare himself, by his own natural strength 
and works, to faith, and calling upon God; wherefore we have 
no power to do good works, pleasant and acceptable to God, 
without the grace of God by Christ preventing us, that we 
may have a good will, and working with us, when we have that 
good will. 

XIX. [Of Fore-Ordination. 

Although God foreknows all things whatsoever that come 
to pass, as also what might or ought to come to pass, yet hath 
he not predestinated, fore-ordained, or decreed any human 
action conflicting with man’s free agency, or impairing his free 
will or his responsibility to God.] 


XX. [Of Election. 

The doctrine of the eternal, unconditional, election or repro- 
bation of men or angels is repugnant to the word of God, and 
dangerous to be believed, or relied upon for salvation. The 
election or choice of God of believers is not from eternity un- 
conditionally, but “through sanctification of the Spirit and 
belief of the truth,” preceded by repentance and pardon of 
sin. 

XXI. [Of Final Apostasy. 

The election of believers may be forfeited and lost by sin, so 
that the apostate may finally perish. The dogma that “ being 
once in grace, the subject of it cannot so fall away as to finally 
perish,” is deceptive, and endangers the salvation of those who 
believe and trust in it for that end.] 


XXIL. Of the Justification of Man. 
We are accounted righteous before God only for the merit of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ by faith, and not for our 
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own works or deservings. Wherefore, that we are justified by 
faith only, is a most wholesome doctrine, and very full of 
comfort. 


XXIII. [Of Regeneration. 

Justification, or the acquittal from the guilt of sin, is an 
act of mercy done for us in the forgiveness of sin. Sanctifica- 
tion is an act of mercy done in us, whereby we are cleansed 
from sin by the blood of Christ. Regeneration, or the new 
birth, which occurs at justification, is the renewal of our moral 
natures, whereby we become the children of God by adoption. ] 


XXIV. [Of the Witness of the Spirit. 
All who are justified, adopted, regenerated, or sanctified, 
through faith in Christ, are assured thereof by the Spirit of 
God witnessing with their spirits that they are his children.] 


XXV. [Of Perfect Love. 

Although man cannot become as perfect as God, angels, or 
Adam before he fell, nor perfect in knowledge nor in judg- 
ment, yet he may become perfect in love to God. Perfect love 
is attained in sanctification, being thereby cleansed from inward 
impurities, through faith in Christ.] 


XXVI. Of Good Works. 


| 
Although good works, which are the fruits of faith, and follow 
after justification, cannot put away our sins, and endure the 
severity of God’s judgments, yet are they pleasing and accept- 
able to God in Christ, and spring out of a true and lively faith, 
insomuch that by them a lively faith may be as evidently 
known as a tree is discerned by its fruit. 


XXVII. Of Works of Supererogation. 


Voluntary works, besides, over and above, God’s command- 
ments, which are called works of supererogation, cannot be 
taught without arrogancy and impiety. For by them men 
do declare that they do not only render unto God as much as 
they are bound to do, but that they do more for his sake than 
of bounden duty is required: whereas Christ saith plainly, 
When ye have done all that is commanded you, say, We are 
unprofitable servants. 
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XXVIII. Of Sin after Justification. 


Not every sin willingly committed after justification is the 
sin against the Holy Ghost, and unpardonable. Wherefore, 
the grant of repentance is not to be denied to such as fall into 
sin after justification: after we have received the Holy Ghost, 
we may depart from grace given, and fall into sin, and, by the 
grace of God, rise again and amend our lives. And therefore 
they are to be condemned who say they can no more sin as 
long as they live here; or deny the place of forgiveness to such 
as truly repent. 


XXIX. Of the Church. 


The visible Church of Christ is a congregation of faithful 
men, in which the pure word of God is preached, and the 
sacraments duly administered, according to Christ’s ordinance, 
in all those things that of necessity are requisite to the same. 
[Sunday-schools, in which the pure Gospel is taught, appertain 
to the Church, and should be sustained thereby. } 


XXX. [Of Church Government. 


In the government of the Church we acknowledge Christ as 
the head and sovereign lawgiver, whose laws are the only rule, 
and a sufficient rule, from which alone all articles of faith and 
rules of moral discipline should be drawn. ] 


XXXI. [Of the Ministry. 


The ministry of the Gospel, as instituted by Christ, are 
moved by the Holy Ghost, and specially called of God thereto, 
and no man rightfully taketh this office upon himself except he 
is called of God, as was Aaron, This ministry, by Christ’s 
commandment, is necessarily itinerant, being commissioned to 
go into all the world and preach the Gospel to every creature, 
and have the oversight of the Church as the pastors thereof. ] 


XXXII. [Of the Unity of the Church. 


The primitive Church, though in separate local organiza- 
tion, were united by ecclesiastical connections, under apostolic 
episcopal supervision, so as to have one common faith and 
morak discipline, adopted by the apostles and elders, which 
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model should be observed, as far as circumstances will admit 
of it, irrespective of national boundaries, leaving local Churches 
to manage local matters within those general rules of faith and 
practice. } 


XXXIII. [Of the Means of Grace. 


The ordinary means of grace, instituted of God, are the 
preaching of the Gospel, exhortation, reading his word, prayer, 
faith, praise, and the assembling for his worship, and the 
Lord’s Supper. Penances and personal tortures of any kind 
are repugnant to the word of God, and useless in this matter.] 


XXXIV. Of Purgatory. 

The Romish doctrine concerning purgatory, pardon, worship- 
ing and adoration as well of images as of relics, and also invo- 
cation of saints, is a fond thing, vainly invented, and grounded 
upon no warrant of Scripture, but repugnant to the word of 


God. 


XXXV. Of speaking in the Congregation in such a Tongue 
as the People understand. 


It is a thing plainly repugnant to the word of God, and the 
custom of the primitive Church, to have public prayer in the 
Church, or to minister the sacraments, in a tongue not under- 
stood by the people. 


XXXVI. Of the Sacraments. 


Sacraments, ordained of Christ, are not only badges or 
tokens of Christian men’s profession ; but rather they are certain 
signs of grace, and God’s good will toward us, by the which he 
doth work invisibly in us, and doth not only quicken, but also 
strengthen and confirm our faith in him. 

There are two sacraments ordained of Christ our Lord in the 
Gospel ; that is to say, Baptism and the Supper of the Lord. 

Those five commonly called sacraments, that is to say, con- 
firmation, penance, orders, matrimony, and extreme unction, 
are not to be counted for sacraments of the Gospel, being such 
as have partly grown out of the corrupt following of the 
apostles, and partly are states of life allowed in the Scriptures ; 
but yet have not the like nature of Baptism and the Lord’s 
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Supper, because they have not any visible sign or ceremony 
ordained of God. 

The sacraments were not ordained of Christ to be gazed 
upon, or to be carried about ; but that we should duly use them. 
And in such only as worthily receive the same, they have a 
wholesome effect or operation: but they that receive them un- 
worthily, purchase to themselves condemnation, as St. Paul 
saith, 1 Cor. xi, 29. 


XXXVII. Of Baptism. 

Baptism is not only a sign of profession, and mark of differ- 
ence, whereby Christians are distinguished from others that 
are not baptized ; but it is also [in adults] a sign of regeneration, 
or the new birth. The baptism of young children is to be re- 
tained in the Church. 


XXXVIII. [Of the Moral State of Infants. 


The moral condition of infants being that of “ justification 
unto life,” they are entitled to the sign of that grace; and such 
as die in that state are saved through the atonement of Christ, 


being, as Christ saith, “ of the kingdom of heaven.’’} 


XXXIX. [Of the Mode of Baptism. 


Baptism being “ the answer of a good conscience,” the mode 
or form of it should be lett to the choice of the subject, if adult, 
or to the parent or guardian, if infant.] 


XL. Of the Lord’s Supper. 


The Supper of the Lord is not only a sign of the love that 
Christians ought to have among themselves one to another, but 
rather is a sacrament of our redemption by Christ’s death, in- 
somuch that to such as rightly, worthily, and with faith receive 
the same, the bread which we break is a partaking of the 
body of Christ ; and likewise the cup of blessing is a partaking 
of the blood of Christ. 

Transubstantiation, or the change of the substance of bread 
and wine in the Supper of our Lord, cannot be proved by Holy 
Writ, but is repugnant to the plain words of Scripture, over- 
throweth the nature of the sacrament, and hath given occasion 
to many superstitions. 
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The body of Christ is given, taken, and eaten in the Supper, 
only after a heavenly and spiritual manner. And the means 
whereby the body of Christ is received and eaten in the Supper, 
is faith. 

The sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was not by Christ’s 
ordinance reserved, carried about, lifted up, or worshiped. 


XLI. Of Both Kinds. 
The cup of the Lord is not to be denied to the lay people; 
for both the parts of the Lord’s Supper, by Christ’s ordinance 
and commandment, ought to be administered to all Christians 


alike. 
XLU. [Of Open or Free Communion. 


In the communion of the Lord’s Supper we invite the Lord’s 
people without respect to denominational peculiarities. Those 
who sincerely repent of their sins, and believe in the divinity 
of the atonement, may be admitted to this sacrament. ] 


XLII. Of the one Oblation of Christ finished upon the Cross. 
The offering of Christ, once made, is that perfect redemption, 
propitiation, and satisfaction for all the sins of the whole world, 


both original and actual ; and there is none other satisfaction for 
sin but that alone. Wherefore the sacrifice of masses, in the 
which it is commonly said that the priest doth offer Christ for 
the duick and the dead, to have remission of pain or guilt, is a 
blasphemous fable and dangerous deceit. 


XLIV. [Of Marriage. 

The marriage of one man to one woman is a holy and 
honorable estate, and was instituted of God, in the time of 
man’s innocency, for the mutual happiness and lawful propaga- 
tion of our race. It is a moral, as well as civil and social, rela- 
tion, and should be subject to the laws of God as well as those 
of the State. ] 


XLV. Of the Marriage of Ministers. 

The ministers of Christ are not commanded by God’s law 
either to vow the estate of single life, or to abstain from mar- 
riage: therefore it is lawful for them, as for all other Chris- 
tians, to marry at their own discretion, as they shall judge the 
sane to serve best to godliness. 
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XLVI. Of Rites and Ceremonies of Churches. 

It is not necessary that rites and ceremonies should in all 
places be the same, or exactly alike; for they have been always 
different, and may be changed according to the diversity of 
countries, times, and men’s manners, so that nothing be or- 
dained against God’s word. Whosoever, through his private 
judgment, willingly and purposely doth openly break the rites 
and ceremonies of the Church to which he belongs, which are not 
repugnant to the word of God, and are ordained and approved 
by common authority, ought to be rebuked openly, that others 
may fear to do the like, as one that offendeth against the 
common order of the Church, and woundeth the consciences of 
weak brethren. 

Every particular Church may ordain, change, or abolish rites 
and ceremonies, so that all things may be done to edification. 


XLVII. Of the Rulers of the United States of America. 

[Civil government is a divine institution, therefore we recog- 
nize that] the President, the Congress, the General Assemblies, 
the Governors, and the Councils of State, as the delegates of the 
people, are the rulers of the United States of America, accord- 
ing to the division of power made to them by the Constitution 
of the United States, and by the Constitution of their respective 
States. And the said States are a sovereign and independent 
nation, and ought not to be subject to any foreign jurisdiction. 
[As far as it respects civil affairs, it is the duty of Christians, 
and especially of Christian ministers, to be subject to the su- 
preme authority of the country where they reside, and to use all 
laudable means to enjoin obedience to the powers that be, (ex- 
cept when in conflict with the word of God, as when requiring 
idolatry ;) and therefore it is expected that all our preachers and 
people, who may be under the British or any other government, 
will behave themselves as peaceable subjects. ] 


XLVIII. (Of Obedience to Government. 


Although we are forbidden to kill any human being in anger 
or revenge, yet in obedience to the’civil laws or magistrate, who 
is God’s minister, Christian men may execute sentence of death 
upon criminals, or kill enemies in a just and lawful war, or in 
defense.of life when no other means of escape are apparent. ] 

Fourts Serizs, Vout. XXIV.—16 
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XLIX. Of Christian Men’s Goods. 


The riches and goods of Christians are not common, as touch- 
ing the right, title, and the possession of same, as some do falsely 
boast. Notwithstanding, every man ought, of such things as 
he possesseth, liberally to give alms to the poor, according to 
his ability. 

L. Of a Christian Man’s Oath. 

As we confess that vain and rash swearing is forbidden 
Christian men by our Lord Jesus Christ and James his apostle, 
8o we judge that the Christian religion doth not prohibit, but 
that a man may swear when the magistrate requireth, in a 
cause of faith and charity, so it be done according to the 
prophet’s teaching, in justice, and judgment, and truth.* 





Art. V.—MINISTERIAL EDUCATION IN OUR CHURCH. 


[SECOND ARTICLE. | 


Address to the Clergy. By Rev. Joun Westey, M.A., Presbyter of the Church of 
England: Works, Vol. VI, pp. 217-231.——Address to the Ministers and Mem- 
bers of the Methodist Episcopal Church in New England by the Convention of Min- 
isters and Members, held in Boston April 24, 25, 1839, to consider the expediency 
of estublishing a Methodist Theological Institution.——Contributions and Editorials 
relative to the proposed Theological Seminary. [More than a hundred, pro and 
cbn.] Zion's Herald. Boston: 1839-40.——Ministerial Education in the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. By Rev. 8. M. Vain, D.D. Boston: 1853.——A Trea- 
tise on the Need of the Methodist Episcopal Church with respect to her Ministry. 
By Rev. R. 8. Fosrer, D.D. New York: 1855. A Defense of the Present 
Mode of Training Candidates for the Ministry of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
By Rev. J. H. Perry, D.D. New York: 1855. Nine Letters on Ministerial 
Education. By W. F.W. Christian Advocate and Journal: Vol. XXXIII.—— 
Educational Qualifications for the Ministry. By Rev. Dr. Napat. Methodist 
Quarterly Review: April, 1867.——Supply and Qualifications for the Ministry. 
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REN. Report of First Rhode Island Convention. Providence: 1870.——The 
Sword and Garment; or, Ministerial Culture. By Rev. L. T. TownsEnp, D.D. 
Boston: 1871. Educational Reports and Documents in Journal of General 
Conference, 1864 and 1868.—Addresses at the Dedication of Heck Hall, Evans- 
ton, July 13, 1867, and at the Opening of Drew Theological Seminary, Novem- 
ber 6, 1867.——Annual Reports of the Boston Theological Seminary, 1868-1872. 














THERE is in this country one theological school of special 
interest. It is the largest in the world. Its last Freshman 
class numbered seven hundred and ninety-three. The entire 
number of students now in attendance is about three thousand. 


* Our publication of this article implies no opinion as to the desirableness of 
New Articles.—Ep. 
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While other theological institutions, the world over, have re- 
quired but a brief three years’ course of study, this one has 
from the beginning prescribed four years. While other semi- 
naries surrender a quarter of the year for vacation, this one is 
in uninterrupted operation from one year’s end to the other. 
For more than half a century fresh classes have been organized 
almost every month, and after completing their four years’ cur- 
riculum have graduated with fitting honors. Its alumni, living 
and dead, are already numbered by tens of thousands. Its 
campus is broader than the continent. 

This grandest of theological seminaries is the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. From the beginning this Church has 
deliberately and intelligently undertaken the work of such 
a seminary. At the outset she proposed to educate her own 
ministers, and in her own way. She developed her system with 
the same wise reference to providential circumstances which 
distinguished her in other departments of Christian effort. As 
soon as thoroughly elaborated it was formally incorporated into 
the law of the Church. This was done by the General Confer- 
ence of 1816. At that time, when as yet there was but one 
theological seminary in the whole land, the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church instructed her highest dignitaries to elaborate 
and prescribe a uniform and appropriate course of theological 
study for all her candidates. She charged another class of 
officers, scattered throughout the entire connection, to see that 
the curriculum was mastered. She provided for annual ex- 
aminations, and enacted a law that no student could be grad- 
uated, and receive the parchment of deacon or elder, until 
he should have passed the prescribed examinations in a manner 
satisfactory to the authorities. Those enactments of 1816 have 
remained almost unchanged in the law-book of the Church 
from that day to this.* In theory they cover every feature of 


*“Tt shall be the duty of the bishops, or of a committee which they may 
appoint, at each Annual Conference, to point out a course of reading and study 
proper to be pursued by candidates for the ministry; and the presiding elder, 
whenever such are presented to him, shall direct them to those studies which have 
been thus recommended. And before any such candidate is received into full con- 
nection he shall give satisfactory evidence respecting his knowledge of those 
particular subjects which have been recommended to his consideration.”— 
Discipline, 1816. 

In the’edition of 1868 these enactments are found in the following form. 1. The 
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the most thoroughly organized ministerial training school. 
There are officers to prescribe the course of study and the con- 
ditions of admission to it; others to examine applicants and to 
decide upon their qualifications ; others to have oversight of 
the students’ studies and to see that the course is thoroughly 
mastered. There are not only entrance examinations, but also 
sessional ones at the close of every year. On completing the 
course the successful pupil receives not only a diploma, but also 
a situation with the prospect of a profitable life-long employ- 
ment. What clerical seminary ever had a more perfect organ- 
ization ? 

Here, then, we have a system of ministerial education, differ- 
ing widely from the State-Church Protestant system on the one 
hand and from the Roman Catholic upon the other. It is 
unique, sw generis ; it is the distinctively Methodistic system. 
Let us look at some of its fundamental principles. 

I. It is based upon the idea that the professional instruction 
and training of the ministry ought to be in the hands of the 
Church. 

In many of life’s callings it matters not where or by whom 
recruits are trained, provided only their training is thorough. 
The merchant cares little where his accountants may have 
studied book-keeping, so they only understand it. The public 
coycerns itself but little with the question, By whom was this 
lawyer or physician educated? The main question is, What is 
he now that his education is finished? So of most secular 
vocations. 

But while this is true of so many callings, it is also evident 
that where a social body requires the life-service of a class of 
men, it will be greatly to its advantage to have the control of 


duty of the bishops: “ To prescribe a course of study in English literature and in 
science, upon Which those applying for admission upon trial in the Annual Confer- 
euces shall be examined and approved before sucha dmission; and also to prescribe 
a course of reading and study proper to be pursued by candidates for the ministry 
for a term of four years.”—P. 95. 2. Duty of the presiding elder: “To direct the 
candidates who are admitted on trial to those studies which have been recom- 
mended by the bishops.”—P. 95. 3. Requirement that the candidate pass the 
prescribed examination: ‘But before any such candidate is received on trial, or into 
full connection, or ordained deacon or elder, he shall give satisfactory evidence re- 
specting his knowledge of those particular subjects which have been recommended 
to his consideration.” —P. 84. 
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their training. A nation would be thought demented which 
should intrust the education of its military officers to foreign 
powers, however friendly. No Government is willing to intrust 
such high and responsible work even to its own citizens, except 
under direct govermental supervision, in institutions maintained 
by the Government. The reason is this: The highest efficiency 
in this branch of the public service depends not merely upon 
knowledge, but even more upon a certain spirit of devotion to 
the honor and well-being of the nation. To secure this patriotic 
spirit in her future defenders the country needs a direct over- 
sight of their education, an immediate and unique relation to 
them. This is the philosophy, this the vindication, of special 
military and naval academies established and maintained by 
the Government in our own and other lands. 

Now what we have just said of the servants of the State is yet 
more strikingly true of the ministers of the Christian Church. 
Their highest efficiency is even more dependent upon their 
spirit than is that of the soldier. Without complete sympathy 
with the Church no man can effectively perform the work of 


the Church. He may have the highest theological learning, : 


the most consummate rhetorical skill, the most showy oratorical 
gifts, and yet without intimate and subtile sympathy with the 
Church, with her doctrines, her methods, her LIFE, all will not 
give success. This sympathy, however, can be developed only 
in the atmosphere of the Church, in a vital relation to her. It 
can be most perfectly developed only in the plastic years of a 
man’s life. To secure, therefore, the most efficient ministry, 
ministerial training must be the work of the Church herself. 

On this point, then, we vindicate our Methodist position, on 
the one hand over-against the State-Church Protestant system, 
which makes ministerial education the function of the State, 
and on the other hand, over-against the system which leaves 
the work to schools owned and managed by close corporations 
independent of ecclesiastical control. We vindicate it on 
grounds of reason, by appeals to the precedents of the best 
periods of church history, by the crucial tests of practical ex- 
perience. Whatever modifications the future may bring, may 
it never wrest the training of our ministry from the legitimate 
and effective control of the Church! 

IL The system adopted by our fathers proposed to train for 
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the ministry no man whom God had not called to the ministry. 
This was its second fundamental principle. 

The authors of this system believed in a special divine call to 
the work of the ministry, They regarded the true call as com- 
ing directly from God, and as requiring the joint ratification 
of the man and of the Church. This Methodistic theory of the 
ministerial call necessarily demanded three things in a system 
of ministerial education. First, as it vindicated to the Church 
the right and duty of pronouncing upon the qualifications of 
the candidate both as to gifts and graces, it by a logical neces- 
sity demanded in its system of ministerial education provision 
for legitimate ecclesiastical control. Of this feature we have 
just spoken. Secondly, in making man’s acceptance of God’s 
call a free ethical act of the individual, the Methodist theory 
of ministerial vocation affirmed the essential freedom of the 
human soul, and jealously guarded responsible personal agency. 
In logical consistency, therefore, it could but demand a system 
of ministerial education which should do the same. Such a 
theory of the call cannot, in the nature of the case, be satisfied 
with any system which tends to destroy, or even weaken, in 
the student the consciousness of personal freedom and the 
sense of personal responsibility. It wants, not puppets, parrots, 
apes, functionaries; it wants MEN. Any system, therefore, 
which aims to educate ministers answering to the Methodistic 
ideal must be broad enough to include all genuine man- 
making culture, high enough to afford growing-room to even 
the thriftiest characters. 

But, finally, this theory of the call necessarily demanded of 
its system of ministerial training that it restrict itself to legiti- 
mate subjects; that is, to those who have been called of God to 
the work of the ministry, and whose divine call has been ac- 
cepted and ratified by the individual and by the Church. It 
could not, like the Romish theory, allow the Church to pick 
her own men, for this would be interfering with God’s preroga- 
tive. It could not, like the State-Church Protestant theory, 
accept of all who might offer, for “no man taketh this honor 
unto himself, but he that is called of God, as was Aaron.” 
Here again, therefore, our historic system of ministerial educa- 
tion is right, the Romish and State-Church Protestant wrong. 

III. The system inaugurated by our fathers provided for a 
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happy blending of the theoretical and practical in ministerial 
education. 

As to the practical element in the training of our fathers, no 
one can question its wonderful efficiency. It was superior to 
any thing ever furnished in any other branch of the Church. 
So long as the old circuit system prevailed, each preacher en- 
joyed a practical apprenticeship far superior to any thing which 
ordinary schools can possibly offer. That system perfectly met 
the subjective and objective conditions of a practical evangel- 
istic training-school of the highest efficiency. The senior 
preacher or presiding elder was the living instructor. To the 
inexperienced beginner he was atthe same time the living 
model. He taught, not so much by text-book as by familiar 
lecture and practical exemplification. It was “ object-teaching ” 
on a grand scale. Having been through the same experiences 
himself, he knew when to cheer his faint-hearted and discour- 
aged disciple—also when to take down his self-conceit. What 
impresses of power and of personal peculiarity these old heroes 
left upon the young men under their care! Scarce a preacher of 
that period of our Church has left a record of his life behind 
without grateful commemoration of his indebtedness to some 
presiding elder or senior associate in his earliest circuits. 

Nor let any man lightly depreciate the theoretical part of the 
Methodist minister’s education fifty years ago. At that time 
the works studied by our candidates were among the latest and 
best in the English language. Fifty years ago, in breadth of 
biblical and general scholarship, Adam Clarke held a pre- 
eminence over all contemporaries, British or American, such 
as no man has since enjoyed. He has been called by men of 
other communions “ the most universal scholar of his age.” His 
Commentary was then to other commentaries far more than 
Lange’s or “The Speaker’s” is to-day. What theology was 
being taught fifty years ago in Andover and Bangor and 
Princeton we now know from the published works of their re- 
spective professors. With all respect for those professors we 
may unhesitatingly assert that Watson’s Institutes presented an 
abler body of divinity than they. Fletcher was at that date 
more invigorating, more a writer for the times, than Bushnell is 
to-day. The questions so masterfully handled in his “ Checks” 
were then as much the living issues of the day as Darwinism 
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and Positivism are at the present time. Déllinger, the leader 
of the grand movement now in progress among the German 
Catholics against the decree of papal infallibility, in his work 
entitled, “Kirche und Kirchen,”* asserts that the writings of 
Fletcher, of Madeley, are in some respects the most important 
which the English theological literature of their period can show. 
These writings were only a part of the doctrinal text-books of 
our Methodist fathers. Wesley’s Sermons, which they also 
studied so thoroughly, had at that time a freshness and vitality, 
and even novelty, which neither Beecher’s nor Robertson’s will 
possess the same number of years after the death of their 
authors. His other writings had the strength and charm, not 
only of unusual spiritual insight, but also of freshest and broad- 
est scholarship. He was the first man to lift Protestant En- 
glish theology out of its provincialism, and to give it its present 
cosmopolitan breadth of vision. He studied every literature of 
Christendom and inspired others to do the same. In the love 
for German literature he was the great pioneer of his nation. 
The wonderful interest now felt in this study among all English- 
speaking populations is primarily due, not to Coleridge, not to 
Carlyle, but to John Wesley. This is the testimony of unprej- 
udiced investigators. In his work on Pantheism, John Hunt 
remarks that Wesley was the first English divine to introduce 
German theology into England.t Others have remarked the 
same fact. Indeed, it is doubtful whether, with all the in- 
creased facilities, the Church of England has to-day a man more 
thoroughly familiar with contemporaneous thought and litera- 
ture in all parts of Christendom than was in his day that loyal 
son of hers whose name she has so long cast out as evil. 
Wesley, Fletcher, Clarke, and Watson constituted a theolog- 
ical faculty of which any university in the world might justly 
have been proud. Fifty or sixty years ago, therefore, in all his 
prescribed studies the candidate for our ministry was brought 
in contact with the latest biblical science, the best principles 
of interpretation, the most vital questions of contemporary doc- 
trine, and the most undeniable masters of pulpit power. So 
far as denominational text-books for biblical, theological, and 

*\ Das Bedeutendste, was die damalige theologische Literatur England's aufeu- 


weisen hat.” 
¢‘‘ Essay on Pantheism,” p. 309. 
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practical study are concerned, the Methodist student was rela- 
tively far better off fifty years ago than he is to-day. 

But the beauty of this system of training was that it so hap- 
pily combined the thoeretical and practical. How to do this 
has been a grave problem with all educators of ministers. Dr. 
Merle d’Aubigné was one day deploring to a table-guest the 
failure, in this respect, of the European, or State-Church Prot- 
estant system. The writer explained to him, by way of con- 
trast, the system established by the founders of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and he at once declared himself charmed 
with its mode! excellence. It interpreted to him for the first 
time the mystery of the history of Methodism. 

About a generation ago a great change occurred in the 
practical working of our ecclesiastical system. Through all 
the older and more settled portions of the Church the circuit 
system was generally abandoned. The gravity of this change 
has seldom, if ever, been duly estimated. Measured by its 
effects upon the whole Church, it is entitled to be designated a 
radical revolution. 

The first and most serious result of this revolution was the 
practical paralysis of our whole system of ministerial training. 
The great theological seminary of Methodism was not indeed 
closed, but it received a blow equivalent to that which would 
be dealt to a college by abolishing its working faculty. Imag- 
ine the Wesleyan Univ ersity so situated. Let the buildings be 
open to students, but no provision be made for instructing 
them. Let them be given to understand that the old plan or 
course of study remains the same; that they are to grapple with 
it and master it; that at the close of each year a committee will 
come to see what progress they have made, and at the close of 
the course to give them a diploma. What kind of education 
should we be likely to secure by such a process? 

Not less disastrous in its effects upon ministerial training in 
our Church .was the abolition of the circuit system. It effect- 
ually deprived our candidates and junior ministry of the in- 
struction, drill, and personal influence which they had been 
wont to receive from their senior associates upon the district 
and circuit. It robbed them of the stimulus and profit of con- 
tact with superior minds, the advantages of living models, the 
blessed contagion of maturer character. It deprived them of 
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the inspiration of new and changing scenes, the spur of fresh 
congregations, the healthful exercise of equestrian travel, the 
opportunity for “licking discourses into shapes of fire by judi- 
cious repetition.” By appointing him to one little station and 
rolling upon him the whole burden of a settled pastor, the new 
system took away from the young man not only his instructors, 
bat even the time for study which he before enjoyed. The 
illustration of the university deprived of its faculty falls far 
short of the truth in this respect. To render it complete it is 
necessary to add the further supposition that the university 
students are robbed of leisure for study and the stimulus of 
mutual association. Imagine a college with no faculty, its 
students so scattered that no two can meet and study together, 
each student in a treadmill twelve hours of each day, and you 
have a pretty faithful picture of the great Methodist Ministerial 
Training School as affected by the transition from the circuit to 
the station system.* 

In studying this great change one fact becomes more and 
more unaccountable. It is that a third of a century should have 
been permitted to lapse away without witnessing any earnest 


*The fathers in New England saw all this more than thirty years ago. They 
even employed the self-same illustration which we have used above. They saw 
the “college” of the circuit “ breaking up,” and sought to find a remedy. The 
proof of these statements is found in the following language, which first met our 
eyé after our article was in type: “The alterations in the work of the itinerancy 
will soon require that our ministers be prepared for the most important functions 
of their office before joining the traveling connection. Our fathers in the ministry 
were missionaries ‘running to and fro’ over the land to revive the great doctrines 
of experimental religion. The large circuits which were at first formed have, in 
the progress of the work, been divided into smaller circuits, and these again into 
stations, throughout the greater part of New England. These stations require 
instructed and experienced pastors. An inexperienced young man may, by close 
application, prepare himself to preach acceptably on the Sabbath; but he has 
other important duties to discharge. He is a judge in Israel—presiding at trials 
which involve the character and reputation of individuals and the interests of the 
Church. He must provide for the religious instruction of the young, must over- 
see the temporal and spiritual concerns of the Church, and direct and sustain all 
its moral and benevolent enterprises. Who, then, is sufficient for these things ? 
Our Church has always practically answered, Not the young and inexperienced— 
and hence has given the charge of circuits to an Elder, who has borne the burden 
of government and been an instructor and counselor of the junior preachers. But 
this system is passing away, and these simple colleges are broken up.”—Address 
of the Boston Convention, in 1839, to consider the expediency of establishing a Methodist 
Theological Institution, 
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effort on the part of the authorities of the Church to re-adjust 
her deranged machinery for ministerial training. Whatever 
has been done in this direction has resulted from the voluntary 
effort and sacrifice of private individuals and associations. But 
for the initiative taken by these, we have no reason to suppose 
that we should have to this day a theological school of any 
kind, or a solitary education society for the assistance of selt- 
dependent candidates for our ministry. The old “ Conference 
Course of Study ” has indeed been revised, but not the slightest 
provision has been made by the authorities for instruction in it. 
Year after year young men of only common school-education 
are sent out by the hundred to solitary pastoral charges, where, 
without the least preliminary drill or preparation of material, 
they are required to preach twice or thrice a week, conduct 
social meetings, instruct Sunday-school workers, carry the whole 
pastoral management of the charge, represent their denomi- 
nation in the usual capacities of a public man, sometimes even 
to build and pay for a church at the same time. In addition 
to all this without aid, counsel, books, time or acquired facility 
in study, they must master a year’s work in a prescribed course 
of theological education. The result, in the case of many, is a 
break-down in health at the very outset; in the case of more, a 
hasty cramming three weeks before conference, and promotion 
to next year’s standing after an examination intellectually 
and morally damaging in its influence. After a few such an- 
nual farces the course is duly completed and domestic relations 
settled, youth gone, and the sobered man suddenly wakes up to 
the fact that he has a solid life-work upon him for which he has 
no adequate preparation. Some, on making the discovery, turn 
aside to secular pursuits; some give up their work until, con- 
tending against fearful odds, they can go back to the schools and 
patch up the best education their matured powers will now admit 
of ; others kill themselves in the vain attempt to redeem their loss 
by private application ; while others plod on through life with 
a constant sense of failure, but trying to do the best they can 
under the circumstances, and often wishing the weary contest 
atanend. The tendency of the. system in its present deranged 
condition is evidently to produce a ministry relatively weaker 
and less scholarly in rank and file than we had fifty years ago. 

Nor is the result much, if any, better in those exceptional 
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cases where the candidate comes directly from the college. As 
a rule these are of course possessed of more resources than the 
former class, and the undue draft upon their strength is not, 
perhaps, so likely to bankrupt them physically. This advan- 
tage, however, is often more than offset by the greater burdens 
and responsibilities of their first appointments. On the other 
hand many of these men need an efficient molding, even more 
than their less favored brethren. A consciously ignorant man 
is usually modest, and teaches nothing beyond what is taught 
by recognized authorities. A college-bred man, on the contrary, 
on his first emergence into public life, is apt to have a good 
opinion of his own wisdom and of his ability to “think for him- 
self.” An unschooled youth who has never entertained a mo- 
ment’s doubt of Richard Watson’s absolute infallibility, is an 
infinitely safer man for the Church than that cultivated gradu- 
ate who finds his chief theological inspiration in “Ecce Homo” 
and the “Old and New.” Of all the crude, hazardous, para- 
doxical, unmethodistic statements of doctrine which the writer 
has ever heard from the Methodist pulpit, some of the worst 
have come from the lips of youthful preachers fresh from col- 
lege. Not a few of these men ridicule their Conference text- 
books as antiquated, or as too simple to be worth their notice. 
Trusting to their recognized collegiate scholarship to carry them 
thréugh the “examination,” they scarce read one page in fifty 
of the prescribed curriculum, Even the theological smattering 
they do acquire is drawn, not from Methodist standards, but 
from the latest popular heresiarch of the press. The natural 
tendency of our present policy with this class is evidently to 
produce every variety of wild, eccentric, unmethodistic, and 
even semi-heretical notions which uninstructed individual spec- 
ulation, stimulated by the popular clamor for originality, can 
beget. Such being the undeniable tendencies of our present 
system—if system it can be called—the grave question thrusts 
itself upon us, What is to be done to remedy so wretched and 
perilous a state of things ? 

A glance at the cause of all our troubles suggests the cure. 
Our whole embarrassment grew out of the abolition of an 
effective board of instruction for our junior ministry, it can be 
remedied only by substituting a new one. But what kind of 
a board shall it be? Under the old system each student had a 
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separate drill-master ; this is no longer practicable. We have 
neither men nor means to give every young minister in his own 
little station a separate instructor. In some way, if we are to 
have instruction again, one must instruct many. 

Shall we then organize all our stations supplied by men of 
less than four years’ standing into educational circuits of suit- 
able extent, and appoint a corps of teachers to statedly travel 
through each, instructiig their younger brethren? This would 
be a great improvement upon our present practice. But is 
there not some plan more economical of time and labor and 
travel, as well as altogether more effectual in its results than 
even this? Is it not every way wiser and better to gather these 
young men themselves together at certain convenient centers, 
and there instruct and drill them for their future work? In 
this way the same teacher can instruct hundreds as easily as 
ten or one. In this way there can be a wise division of labor, 
so that of the corps of teachers each can devote himself to that 
particular branch in which he specially excels. On this plan, 
instead of a distinct teacher for each of our three thousand 
students, less than twenty can instruct and drill the whole. 
This is the idea, this the meaning, of our theological seminaries, 
They are not plagiarisms from other Churches; not attempted 
gratts from wild olive-trees; they are natural and normal out- 
growths of our own ecclesiastical body, occasioned and justified 
by the downfall of our earlier system. Substantially, they are 
merely select corps of instructors, conveniently distributed 
through the Church, to do for our junior ministry what the 
elders and senior circuit preachers did for them fifty years 
ago. These seminaries, then, are the providential substitute 
for the lost teaching agency of our original system. By 
means of these we can re-adjust our long-disordered machinery, 
and resume the positive training of young men for our ministry. 

Alas! what a struggle it has cost the friends of ministerial 
education to bring the Church to see this. Indeed, how far 
is the Church, as a whole, and even the ministry, from seeing it 
yet! First came the ery, These theological schools are “ un- 
methodistic;” they are going to give us a “man-made minis- 
try!” As well might one have cried out that our existing 
practice was giving us a “se/f-made ministry.” Finally, after 
years of blind and foolish opposition, people were gradually 
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made to understand that no theological school of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church ever proposed to admit to its instruction any 
candidate for the Methodist pulpit whose divine call has not 
been expressly indorsed by the proper quarterly conference. 
Thus this objection was at last exploded. 

Then we were warned of the terrible uniformity and arti- 
ficiality which would result from such a method of training. 
All our Elijahs and Isaiahs and Peters and Johns, sons of 
thunder and sons of consolation, run through one and the same 
“ mill,” would come ont ground and filed and polished to one 
pattern, so similar in their lifeless, mechanical uniformity that 
their mothers would be unable to pick them out. These lachry- 
mose prophets of evil forgot that the servile imitator is the 
man of narrow privileges, that the young man acted upon by 
many minds develops not only more symmetrically, but even 
more independently, than the one who is subjected to the ex- 
clusive influence of one commanding character. In this respect 
the influence of the senior preacher of the circuit over his youth- 
ful colleague was frequently not altogether favorable. The 
young man often reproduced the tones and mannerisms of his 
associate so perfectly as to be recognizable anywhere as a disciple 
of such or such an elder. These objectors to “ minister mills ” 
foygot that for years half of the young men in Dr. Bangs’s 
conference carried their head on one shoulder, merely because 
that great man looked very wise and solemn in that involuntary 
attitude. They forgot that scores and hundreds of the personal 
pupils of Melancthon were noticed to carry one shoulder a 
little higher than the other in order that they might be the 
more perfect young Melancthons. It should have occurred to 
them that the true way to cure this servile imitation of single 
models is to bring together half a score of Melancthons, 
Bangses, Elijahs, Isaiahs, Boanerges, and Barnabi, and then 
let the young man, in his despair of copying all, learn that to 
equal any he must, like them, be true to himself. Then, while 
he will learn something from all, he will copy none. He will 
appropriate whatever he finds in each adapted to develop and 
nourish his own distinctive personality, while the keen and 
healthful criticism of fellow-students will keep him from those 
foolish and ridiculous eccentricities which would mar his future 


usefii]ness. 
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Especially true is all this when the theological school is 
located in or near such great social centers as Boston, Chicago, 
and New York. In a city or surburban seminary the student 
hears half a dozen sermons from other men to one from his own - 
homiletical professor. He has the advantage of studying a mul- 
titude of the leading living exemplars of his profession. He can 
analyze them individually, and search out the secret of their 
respective powers. He can compare, contrast, combine, select. 
He can cultivate a judgment of his own, an ideal of his own, a 
style of his own. His individuality is far safer than it was 
under the old circuit training; his naturalness far better guar- 
anteed than when he is left to his own uncriticised awkward- 
nesses, or to the chance models of a secluded country station. 
This fact having found recognition at the hands of our last 
General Conference, and having been officially put forth by 
that august body as a conclusive and satisfactory answer to the 
objection we are noticing, we venture to hope that this ground 
of opposition to our theological seminaries is at last effectually 
removed. To thinking men it is rather transformed into a 
most potent argument for the institutional training of our 
coming ministry. 

Then there was that other bugbear. Our doctrine, our dis- 
cipline, who was to guarantee that in the proposed institutions 
these would be preserved and inculcated in their original 
Methodistic purity! Good brethren said that if these schools 
were suffered to live our doctrinal unity was at an end. We 
should soon have as many theological systems as schools. The 
doctrinal controversies of the Calvinistic Churches would repeat 
themselves in us, and perhaps rend our ecclesiastical unity. 
Very possibly a succession of young heretics would be trained 
up and foisted upon the Church, who, like the similarly trained 
Strausses and Channings of history, would deny the Lord who 
bought them, and lead away whole populations into deadly 
errors. What lover of the Church and of the truth could for 
a moment tolerate institutions of so divisive and destructive a 
tendency ! 

This kind of talk was of course very fine ad captandum, 
but, unfortunately for the opposers of our theological seminaries, 
their hue-and-cry only called the attention of the fair-minded, 
both in the ministry and among the people, to the remarkable 
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adaptation of these institutions to conserve our system of 
doctrine and form of discipline—to guard them from the tinker- 
ings and tamperings of self-1aade innovators. It caused the 
fair-minded to perceive that the Church has far more to fear 
in this direction from ambitious and opinionated automaths 
than from any other source. It brought the fact into due prom- 
inence, that the teachings of our theological chairs are under 
far more numerous and stringent guards than are the teachings 
of our pulpit or press. It showed that if there is any con- 
servative focus in the Church it is found in our theological 
schools. Look at the checks and guards thrown around their 
teachings : 

1. Each is officially placed under the direct supervision of 
the bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

2. No professor can be appointed to any chair in either of 
the three institutions without the concurrence of the bishops. 

3. In at least two of them no professor can take his chair 
until, in the presence of the Board of Trust, he have signed 
a solemn declaration, to the effect that so long as he occupies 
the same he will teach nothing inconsistent with the doctrines 
and discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 

4. At the Annual Conference examination of character, 
every professor—save one who chances to be a layman—is each 
year liable to arrest if even a rumor of heterodoxy is abroad 
against him. 

5. Each institution is inspected, and its pupils annually 
examined as to what they have been taught, by visitors dele- 
gated from adjacent annual conferences. 

6. Each has ecclesiastical qualifications affecting the appoint- 
ment of trustees. 

7. Each is required to report to every General Conference. 

These are guarantees of Church loyalty and conservatism 
such as no other denomination ever exacted, and such as our own 
Church never threw around any other part of her machinery. 
If any thing can save us from doctrinal and disciplinary inno- 
vations these schools will surely do it. They are safer than 
any annual conference, or any group of such; safer than the 
Board of Bishops, or even the General Conference. Only 
when all these shall have proven recreant to historic 
Methodism will the checks and guards imposed upon our 
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schools for ministerial training become relaxed. This final 
objection. to theological seminaries has, therefore, like the 
others, become transformed into a cogent argument for their 
hearty adoption. On this point, also, the last General Confer- 
ence declared itself satisfied. Each demand, therefore, of our 
distinctive Methodistic idea of the ministerial call and office, 
is as fully met in the proposed re-adjustment of our system as 
it was in the old circuit adjustment. The training is limited 
to divinely-called subjects, promotes individuality of character, 
and secures the work of ministerial training to the Church. 
Indeed, in each of these vital points the new adjustment is 
more effective and safer than was the old. In the theological 
seminary, therefore, we have a remarkable providential pro- 
vision against the grave and peculiar perils of our present dis- 
organized condition. Adopting it, the Church can regain her 
old influence over the training of her ministry. 

What now remains to be done, then, in order to secure the 
complete re-adjustment of our long-deranged system of minis- 
terial education? Evidently nothing more than to adopt and 
pertectly incorporate the theological seminary into the estab- 
lished agencies of the Church; to do this so completely that 
this institutional instruction shall as effectually reach every 
candidate for the pastorate as did under the old circuit system 
the instruction of the elders or senior preachers. The new in- 
struction must be made as universally available as was that 
for which it is substituted. 

The rising public sentiment of our ministry has not yet 
reached this level. Thus far we have scarcely got beyond the 
period of active or passive opposition. Even our educators, as 
a body, have not got beyond the idea that theological semina- 
ries are desirable chiefly for the purpose of training up @ 
sprinkling of scholars to do a certain needed scholarly service, 
and save our ministry at large from the reproach of ignorance. 
There are, indeed, trustees and patrons of these schools who 
share this view. Others seem to believe that a certain small 
number of “ upper-crust” ministers are needed, and ever will 
be needed, for certain “ higher classes,” and that, while 
these schools are necessary to produce a small supply of such 
men, the great body of our ministry would, for their work, be 
damaged rather than improved by attendance. This is the 
Fourta Series, Vout. XXIV.—17 
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view which, as late as April, 1867, found advocacy at the hand 
of as advanced a thinker and ripe a scholar as the lamented 
Dr. Nadal.* So long as these narrow views touching the legit- 
imate sphere and function of the theological seminary continue 
to hold sway even in the educational ranks of the Church, it is 
useless to expect to see a universal and homogeneous system of 
ministerial training reinaugurated among us. 

The first step, then, toward the full utilization of the theo- 
logical school is a different public sentiment. The institution 
must not be looked upon as designed to do any partial and sup- 
plementary work. It must be seen that it does not contem- 
plate the education of a special class of ministers either for the 
benefit of our literature, for the manning of our higher schools, 
or for the service of our first city pulpits. The Church must 
be made to understand that every future pastor of her flocks 
needs the instruction and drill of the seminary; that it is as 
desirable for all as for any to enjoy these advantages. 

Just at this point we still encounter a mighty opposition, 
Comparatively few among us believe that it is even desirable 
to give ail our candidates a regular course of theological train- 
ing. Good brethren tell us, with all sincerity, that there are 
certain kinds of ministerial work for which scholarly tastes posi- 
4 tively unfit a man; places where a preacher fresh from the 
people, speaking the blunt and pungent language of the uncul- 
tivated, will do an execution which the man of the schools can 
never attain to. Far be it from us to deny this, or to attempt 
to shut our eyes toit. There are, doubtless, forms of aggression 
upon the kingdom of Satan in which the rude eloquence of an 
uneducated man, himself a trophy of grace just plucked from 
the gutter or brothel, will effect results which more polished 
sentences from a schooled speaker could never achieve. But 
what does this fact suggest? Surely not that we should con- 
demn an intelligent Christian congregation to sit fifty-two 
Sundays each year under the religions instruction of such a 
man! Surely not that we should intrust the entire administra- 
tion of a religious society to him! It only suggests that the 
Church should employ this kind of talent in its proper field and 
work. It only suggests that besides its strong, intelligent, edu- 
cated pastors, it should also have plain, earnest, flaming evan- 


* Meth. Quart. Review, vol. xlix, pp. 221-236. 
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gelists, home missionaries, lay preachers, who, unburdened by 
the care of local flocks, yet under proper oversight, can carry 
the war into the enemy’s country. This our Church has always 
seen and acted upon. All we need to do is to rightly dis- 
criminate between the work of the pastor and that of the lay 
preacher. There is no part of the proper work of the former 
for which one will not be better qualified if he can attend our 
theological seminaries. Whatever work an unschooled man 
can do better than a schooled one either lies too remote from 
his local duties as pastor for him to engage in at all, or, if other- 
wise, can best be done through his lay preachers as his as- 
sistants. In fine, while the unschooled man has, outside the 
pastorate, the fullest liberty and opportunity to do whatever he 
can do better than he could if edacated, there is nothing in the 
pastoral sphere which he can do so well. Our conclusion, 
therefore, is, that while a systematic course of theological in- 
struction and drill under appointed teachers may neither be 
necessary nor desirable fur our local ministry, it is, on the other 
hand, for our future pastors not only eminently desirable, but 
even essential to highest success. To this conclusion the con- 
trolling minds of the Church will yet come. To it they are 
already rapidly coming. 

Now the moment general public sentiment among us can be 
brought to this point the main difficulty in the way of the re- 
construction of our lost system of ministerial training will be 
surmounted. Once let a living conviction pervade the Church 
that it is desirable, eminently desirable, to farnish all our future 
pastors with the privileges of systematic training, and it will be 
found practicable. The will will find a way. The precise 
measwres which may be found wise and needful cannot of course 
be definitely predicted at present, but they will in all proba- 
bility include changes something like the following : 

1. A modification of the disciplinary course of study, ap- 
proximating it more nearly to a complete seminary curriculum, 
yet at the same time, by a system of judicious “ substitutes ” 
for Hebrew and Greek, making provision for such men as the 
Conference by direct vote may excuse from attending the 
schools. 

2. A ministerial education society in every Conference, 
auxiliary to the Church board of education, or to a branch 
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of the same, receiving an annual collection from every 
charge. 

3. The instruction of the committee on education in each 
Conference to keep a list of all local preachers and exhorters 
belonging within the bounds of the Conference, to specially 
look after those who are avowedly preparing for Conference 
service, and to recontmend to the patronage of the Conference 
education society such of the same as may be poor and 
worthy. Connected with this should be a requirement that 
the Conference education society annually report to the Con- 
ference upon the character and proficiency of each beneficiary 
accepted on the above recommendation. 

4, The authorization of our bishops to appoint Conference 
probationers and members to our theological schools for pur- 
pose of study, the time there spent after such appointment 
counting toward their qualification for orders, the same as if 
spent upon a circuit or station.* ' 

5. The recognition of our authorized theclogical schools as 

co-ordinate branches of one great Church agency, and the 
requirement of each to report its condition and work annually, 
not to a handful of adjacent, so-called “ patronizing,” Confer- 
ences, but to all the Annual Conferences of the Jand. 
4 Given a public sentiment in the Church demanding that, as 
a general rule, all those of our ministers who propose to become 
pastors shall be systematically instructed and trained for their 
work, and the above slight modifications would be suilicient to 
meet the new emergency. The machinery is all complete, it 
only needs one movement of the adjustment-bar to throw it 
into gear, and every wheel and cylinder and eccentric will 
again revolve as smoothly and beautifully and efficiently as in 
the best days of our Methodist fathers. That movement of 
the adjustment-bar, however, must come from a heightened and 
intensified public sentiment. 

In the foregoing pages we have endeavored to do three 
things: 

First. To exhibit the distinctive excellences of our original 
Methodistic system of ministeriai training. 

Second. To show how, in consequence of the abandonment of 
the old circuit arrangement, that system of ministerial training 


* This just provision has long existed in the Wesleyan Connection. 
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was completely crippled, and mere self-culture substituted 
for it. 

Third. Te point out the new educational agency which God 
has provided in place of the old, and the ease with which the 
Chureh may resume the work of actively training her ministry. 

The reader’s already tested patience will not allow us to 
sketch a picture of the trials and difficulties and discourage- 
ments encountered by every young minister sent out under 
our present system to a lonely charge, there, without counsel, 
instruction, experience, or even books, to learn for himself— 
chiefly from his own mortifying and often soul-endangering 
blunders—how to be a successful minister of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. We may not point to the many who, thus aban- 
doned to their own immature judgment, have fallen first into 
natural imprudences, then into follies and sins which ship- 
wrecked their character and brought ‘lasting reproach upon 
the cause of Christ. We may not pause to name men—-some 
of them of high secular scholarship—who, stinging with mor- 
tification over failures, from which a proper ministerial train- 
ing would have saved them, have fled their station and turned 
their backs forever upon the ministry. We have no space to 
tell the sad story of Churches founded and made strong 
by wise master-builders, but left to dwindle away under the 
weak platitudes of men whose “ education ” has been acquired 
chiefly in the society of gossips, or in the loafing-places of 
fast young men. Would we might speak of the hunger—the 
veritable hunger—of our people for a more substantial spiritual 
diet—might show that, however it may be with prodigies, 
the rank and file of our ministry will never become thorough 
Bible scholars, wise pastors, simple yet fresh and durable 
preachers, controlling powers in their respective communities, 
model characters for the imitation of the flock, without farther 
and more direct training than the Church now requires. All 
such thoughts must be omitted here. 

In conclusion, it may be needful to add three words to pre- 
clude a possible misconception or perversion of the positions 
of this paper. And, first, the writer cannot permit any thing 
in it to be construed as implying any desire on his part to see 
collegiate or even theological seminary education made a 
prerequisite condition of Conference membership or even of 
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pastoral trusts. While he firmly believes each of these prep- 
arations to be eminently desirable for all pastors, he has no 
desire, in the existing state of public sentiment, to see any Con- 
ference law requiring either. While believing . the time is 
coming when, in our old and settled Conferences such prepara- 
tion will be the general rule, he also believes that it would intlict 
an irreparable damage upon the work of God to force the 
measure now, or at any time, by mere authority. It will 
come of itself as soon as the Chureh is ripe for it. All we 
desire in this direction is that legislation keep pace with the 
progress of public sentiment in the Church. 

Secondly, no expressions in this paper must be understood 
as an arraignment of our Church, as a whole, for general 
recreancy to duty with respect to education. Individuals may 
have been recreant—high-placed officials even—but the Church 
never. A large proportion of our ministry and laity have had 
a holy mania on this subject. No other Church similarly 
situated has ever done half so much. Considering her origin 
and providential work in other directions, she has wrought 
miracles in this. Her past guarantees her future. With 


respect to her educational destiny we have not the slightest 
anxiety. Of sucha Church, in such a field, with such a record, 
one may confidently take up the ancient eredo, 


Non potest deficere ecclesia.* 


Finally, the writer cannot allow any thing in these pages to 
be tortured into an unfriendly reflection upon those who, 
favored neither with the instruction of elder brethren, as were 
the fathers, nor yet with the advantages of the schools, as are 
the sons, have bravely accepted the hard condition, and, in 
spite of all obstacles, for Jesus’s sake, fought their way 
single-handed up to character, learning, and success, For 
such men we have profoundest veneration. We respect them 


* Noteworthy and just is the following tribute to the relative forwardness of our 
laity in this department: ‘It is a significant fact, that as soon as a number of 
eminent laymen came into council on the subject, there was a very hearty coneur - 
rence in the policy of establishing schools of Christian learning for the educating 
of our future ministry. On this subject we ever believed that our people were 
quite abreast with, if not ahead of, our ministry. Our hearers were not much 
better satisfied with our extant preaching than the preachers themselves. me 
WHEDON, Meth. Quart. Review, July, 1871. 
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far more highly than we can the man who, with all the advan- 
tages of early scholastic training, no more than comes up to 
their level. Before many of them we bow with a sense of 
unworthiness to so much as even loose their shoe-latchet. 
Nor is this feeling limited to those who, in consequence of 
uncommon natural endowments, have achieved a distinction 
whose height renders every question as to place or mode of 
education an impertinence ; it is felt toward scores of unknowa 
men who have never thought or dreamed of greatness save in 
humility and in sweet sacrifice of self for Christ. Whoever 
has done his best has done more than the most favored scholar 
will claim for himself, and more than ordinarily can be 
claimed for him, These men deserve our admiration, not only 
for what they have done, but specially for their unselfish 
desires that those who are to come after them may have privi- 
leges which were denied to them, Not the sons of wealth 
and fortune, not those who in scholastic privilege have had, all 
that heart could wish—not these are the men who most ear- 
nestly plead’ for better educational facilities for our ministers. 
No; it is that other class who have all their lives hungered to 
know things which they could not, those who for every thing 
they ever did learn paid in time and labor three times as much 
as it would have cost them had they but enjoyed a proper 
training in their youth. These are the men who say that those 
who come after them must not be left to struggle as they have 
struggled, and sorrow as they have sorrowed. These, far 
more than our so-called educated men, are the ones whose 
prayer and yearning we have voiced above. These, with greater 
emphasis than any others, are to-day begging the Church te 
re-adjust her broken machinery, and again take up the direct 
training of her sons. Such men are not to beg in vain. 
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Art. VI—CHURCH EXTENSION. 


Sunpry ANNUAL REPORTS 
Of the Church Extension Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Of the Wesleyan Chapel Committee, Manchester, England. 
Of the Metropolitan Chapel Building Fund, London, England. 
Of the Trustees of the Church Erection Fund of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 

Church in the United States of America, New York. 

Of the Trustees of the American Congregational Union, New York. 

Of the American Baptist Home Mission Society, New York. 

THE literature of Church Extension is confined to the Re- 
ports of the various societies, committees, and boards engaged 
in this department of Christian work. One may search in vain 
through our cyclopedias—even “biblical, theological, and 
ecclesiastical ”—no article on “Church Extension” can be 
found. Abundant information on Missions, Sunday-schools, 
Bible Societies, Tract Societies, Churches, Church Archi- 
tecture, Church Edifices, etc., is easily accessible; but if 
you want to know any thing about Church Extension you 
must go to the Reports. Surely, our encyclopedists must 
share the too common opinion that no good thing can come 
out of these literary Nazareths. We can only say to them, 
“Come and see.” They contain much more valuable informa- 
tion, for this intensely practical age, than is generally supposed. 
But as they are annual reports, giving in each case information 
simply of the year’s work, it is no easy task to gather from the 
few that can be collected a clear view of the organization, his- 
tory, and plans of this department of work in the various 
Churches. It would be a great convenience if one could find 
such information where he has a right to expect it—in works 
that profess to collect and condense information on all subjects, 
under suggestive words. 

It will be no defense to say that the subject is too modern to 
claim a place in literature. Some of the Churches have been 
engaged in this department for years before some of our new 
cyclopedias were projected—one at least for more than half a 
century. The best thing to be done is to correct the oversight 
in the next edition, and if the Reports placed at the head of 
this article, and others similar, shall lead some one accustomed 
to historical research to bring this to pass, a valuable service 
will have been rendered. 
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That a healthy church-life should take upon itself organ- 
ized forms of church-work as the progress of events requires, 
is as natural as that an acorn should develop an oak. It in- 
heres in the very nature of church-life, and the only escape 
from the law is in spiritual and ecclesiastical death. This is the 
order of God, and it has been abundantly illustrated in history. 

To the Church was committed the “oracles of God”—his 
revealed will to man—not to be chained within gloomy walls, 
and its divine light strained out of darkness, through the 
minds of men who know not God, upon the souls of the multi- 
tudes groping in outer darkness, but in trust for the world, to 
be preserved in purity, translated into all languages, and trans- 
mitted to all peoples. It was God’s purpose that every child 
of man should have it in his own tongue, and he has incorpo- 
rated into the very life of the Church the vital force that 
through the printing press, given centuries after the word, is 
now, according to his original purpose, working out the glorious 
result. Given, a living Church, the word in trust, and the 
printing-press, and the organized form of church-work found in 
our Bible societies is as certain as destiny. It is one of the 
Divine decrees. 

Christ said to his disciples, “Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the Gospel to every creature.” Were these words 
spoken for their ears alone? They could not obey them fully. 
Had they been immediately “scattered abroad,” and gone every- 
where preaching the word, they could not have gone “into alZ 
the world” nor preached “the Gospel to every creature.” 
They could not to the men of their own time, and of course 
could not to the generations yet tocome. These potent words, 
like the promise of the Holy Ghost, were for them and for their 
children—for the Church that then was, and that now is, and 
that is tocome. Christ stereotyped the missionary formulary 
in the great commission, and it comes to us as it did to them; 
and the Holy Ghost puts the missionary spirit into the church- 
life, and it throbs and thrills in that life, and will until the 
whole world shall be brought to God. The command is “ Go ;” 
and the life-impulse is “ Go,” and the result is organized going 
—the Church as a body obeying the command of its Master and 
Head, and the impulse of its life, and going into all the world 
and preaching the Gospel do every creature. 
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But the preaching of the Gospel in the ears of men was not 
the end. It was but a means to the end. The thing to be done 
was to “disciple” all nations; to “baptize them” into the 
Church ; to make them a part of it. The apostles were to preach, 
but the preaching was to be “in demonstration of the Spirit 
and of power ”—“ the power of God unto salvation ”—and the 
“saved” were to be added to the Church, the organized body 
of Christians. It was not enough that the offer of life should 
be made; men must be made to live, and every one born into 
this new life must be a means of life to others on beyond him. 
In the economy of the Gospel, as in the economy of nature, no 
element of power is to be wasted, but all utilized and made sub- 
servient to the final purpose. All increase of the Church is to 
be assimilated as in a living body, and that not merely to sup- 
ply the waste incident to living, as in a mature or declining 
body, but, as in a young life, to bring increase of vitality and 
working power for Christ’s Church, which never grows old. 

It is in the wise observance of this law that the word of 
God is “to increase mightily and prevail,” and every depart- 
ment of church-work shonld be wisely adjusted thereto. The 
ultimate victory imperatively requires that the Church should 
constantly advance to new positions, and that each new posi- 
tion gained should immediately be fortified and firmly held, and 
nade the base for further advances, and that the lines of com- 
munication should be always open from the center to the most 
distant outpost. That Church that settles down in a spirit of 
conservatism—simply to take care of what it has—should be 
granted a superannuated relation to the on-moving host. 
When it shall get its present membership safely to heaven its 
work will be done, It has lost sight of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of its charter and of the end of its being, and the sooner 
the world can be delivered from the influence of its example of 
dignified idleness the better for the cause it has ceased to serve. 

A clearer recognition of the true principles and purpose of 
church-organization, and of the fundamental laws of successful 
church-work, is developing in most Protestant denominations 
agencies of increased efficiency ; or, more accurately, perhaps, 
the inner and essential life of the Church is pressing out into 
organized forms of work, as determined by the laws of its 
life and the necessities into which it grows. 
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The most striking example of this is found in the depart- 
ment of Church Extension, as seen among the Wesleyans and 
others of Great Britain and Ireland, and the Presbyterians, 
Congregationalists, Baptists, and Methodists of this country. 


CuurcH EXTENSION AMONG THE WESLEYANS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


The Wesleyans of England seem to have been the pioneers 
in this, as a separate department of work. Many of their 
chapels had been erected when their people were able to cén- 
tribute only a small part of their cost ; but out of their poverty 
they could put in enough to make the property security for 
the balance needed, and could then borrow the remainder. In 
this way large debts were accumulated, and in many cases the 
trustees found themselves unable to provide even for the ac- 
cruing interest. Of course they were at once involved in 
serious trouble, and were constrained to seek aid from the 
stronger. The evil soon grew to such magnitude that it arrested 
the attention of the Conference and the whole denomination. 
The extent to which the trust property of the denomination 
was, on inquiry, found to be involved, occasioned general anx- 
iety and alarm. The danger of losing much of what they had, 
seriously checked the work of acquiring more. They were made 
to feel that every department of Church interest and work 
suffered with this. The household could be neither happy nor 
prosperous with the sheriff’s hammer hanging over the home- 
stead ; and the homeless lost hope of home when they saw that 
it could only be had with hard struggle and this peril of loss. 

Some of the best minds of the denomination were given to 
the solution of the problem. The relief of the embarrassed 
chapels was seen to be the work of years; and beyond was the 
work of aiding the weak and destitute, so long as the Church 
should be true to its mission of preaching the Gospel to the 
poor and discipling the nations of the earth. The result was 
the organization of the Chapel Fund Committee in the year 
1818. Special appeals in behalf of distressed chapels were to 
be at once discontinued, and antiual collections throughout the 
connection were to be taken and put into the hands of a com- 
mittée composed of ministers and laymen, who were charged 
with the duty of investigating each application with care, and 
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distributing the funds placed in their hands as the circum- 
stances of each might require. 

The Report of 1851 states: 

When first established, in 1818, it was designed to obviate the 
great inconvenience and expense of ministers leaving their circuits 
to beg for particular chapels. This evil was at once removed, and 
by one general collection all private applications were superseded 
and abolished, and, by all circuits contributing a little, the whole 
of these distressed chapels were gradually relieved. But it was 
proposed and hoped that help would soon be given toward the 
erection of chapels in the smaller and poorer circuits. This impor- 
tant object is as desirable as ever, but seems to be far distant. 
Yet an immense improvement has taken place in the management 
of our chapel affairs, é 

The Report of 1852 contains the following epitome of the 
work of the Committee: 

From the period of the establishment of the fund until 1823— 
five years—the annual income was distributed chiefly in meeting 
ordinary deficiencies. [That is, on interest that trustees were unable 
to pay.] In 1823 the Committee first applied the income to the re- 
duction of principal. In 1827 asmall loan was taken up and repaid 
out of the yearly income, and in 1829 a second in the same way. 
In 1832 a new loan of nearly two hundred thousand dollars was 
taken up, and repaid, with interest, by yearly installments, in about 
thirteen years. 

In 1845 an “experiment ” was tried not wholly unlike that 
Which some would urge upon us now in this country. It con- 
sisted in uniting the Chapel and Educational Funds for the 
ensuing seven years. It was supposed that their natures were 
so kindred that their alliance was most natural, and that their 
united claims would procure a considerable increase of receipts, 
and that the moiety would suffice for each, But the result 
proved that the two united received iess than the Chapel Fund 
alone had during the preceding seven years. Both causes suf- 
fered immensely from the experiment, and thenceforward each 
has had a separate management, to the great advantage of 
both, and no advocate of consolidation can be found. 

In 1855, the whole system having become somewhat compli- 
cated, was, pursuant to the order of the Conference of the pre- 
ceding year, revised and simplified. The Report for that year 
Says: . 

The various Committees to whom the oversight and management 
of chapel affairs had previously been intrusted have been amalga- 
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mated into one united Committee, which in all public documents 
should be uniformly designated as the “ WrstEYAN Cuaprn Com- 
mitTEE.” ... The Building Committee, the Relief Committee, 
and the Distribution Committee, as such, no longer exist; the im- 
portant functions formerly exercised by such Committees sepa- 
rately being now merged in the one united Committee just named, 
on whom, also, an entirely new class of duties has been devolved 
in the disposal, on the principle of loan, of the money received from 
the Connectional Relief and Extension Fund. 

The Committee as now constituted consists of thirty minis- 
ters and thirty laymen, appointed annually by the Conference, 
including the president and secretary of the Conference, the 
ex-president, and the treasurers and secretaries of the Chapel 
Fund, who are the executive officers of the Committee. Its 
regular meetings are held monthly. Its duties are various. 
The regulations say : 

It shall determine all erections, enlargements, purchases, and 
sales of trust property, and on the erection of organs; shall dis- 
pose of all loans and grants; and, when requested, may afford ad- 
vice on difficult cases, 

The funds are raised by public collections made yearly in 
every chapel, subscriptions from the Trust Funds of the various 
chapels, and from individuals and by personal donations and 
legacies. 

The disbursements are made with great care. Applications 
must contain full information of all essential facts, and must 
be approved by a district committee, upon whom the duty of 
careful inquiry is devolved. 

The details of the whole work are carefully defined in 
rules and regulations, some of which would seem to us in 
this country very minute, and others very exacting. or 
example: 

No application for relief shall be recommended by a district 
commitiee unless the trustees make anniversary collections in aid 
of the funds, or show suflicient cause to the contrary; nor until they 
engage to Gontribute an annual subscription from their trust estate 
to the Chapel Fund, the amount to be agreed upon with the Com- 
mittee, 

Rather exacting ; but who shall say that the principle is not 
right? Those receiving aid should surely be willing to aid 
others. 

The work of the Committee is carefully reviewed every year 
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by a committee designated for the purpose, and a full report is 
made to the Conference. 

From the period of the reorganization of the Committee, in 
1855, the ordinary income for chapel purposes has steadily 
increased from $19,425 in that year to $40,000 for the year 
1871. 

In every respect the work of the Committee has been of great 
importance and value to Wesleyan Methodism. It has relieved 
distressed chapels throughout the kingdom ; has secured a bet- 
ter tenure of trust property; has imparted a new impetus to 
chapel building, directed it more wisely, and has elevated the 
standard of architecture with reference to both convenience 
and beauty. It has rendered a like service for denominational 
schools and “ ministers’ houses.” It is to-day the most im- 
portant agency for the promotion of Wesleyan Methodism 
within the kingdom. 

The whole system of chapel building being under the general 
supervision of the Committee, its reports contain the statistics 
complete. 

For the year 1871, 136 new chapels were sanctioned, estimated 
to cost $710,955, being an average of over $5,200 per chapel. 
Of these, sixty-four were to supplant old ones, and seventy-two 
were to be in new localities. Including a few enlargements 
of old chapels, the number of sittings to be added was 23,173. 
The total cost of all erections, enlargements, ete., was esti- 
mated at $1,148,830. These statistics for a single year—and 
they are about the present average per annum—-may serve to 
indicate the importance and value of this work in England, 

This same department of work was instituted in Ireland in 
1826—only two years after its origin in England—and more 
recently it has been extended into Wales and Scotland. In 
Ireland a committee from the Conference was appointed to 
confer with a committee of laymen, and “ devise the best means 
for liquidating existing chapei debts, and aiding in the erection 
of new chapels.” The result was an arrangement so similar to 
that in England, and a subsequent work so like it in its rela- 
tions to Irish Methodism, though of course on a much smaller 
scale, that no extended notice of it is here necessary. 

A much more important movement in this department of 
service was the institution of the “‘ METROPOLITAN WESLEYAN 
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CHAPEL Bui.pine Funp ” in the early part of 1861. It origi- 
nated in a meeting of a few friends held in the house of Rev. 
William Arthur. It was afterward publicly and formally 
founded at a meeting held in Centenary Hall, April 17, 1861. 
At these two meetings subscriptions and donations were made 
to the amount of nearly $80,000, This meeting was followed 
by others, at which the subscriptions were somewhat enlarged 
and the plans more definitely formed, The objects of the 
fund were stated as follows: 


1. To promote the erection of commodious chapels in suitable 
situations in and around the metropolis. 

2. To assist in the enlargement of existing chapels, but only in 
those cases where, by the alteration, they are made equally capa- 
cious with the new chapels aided by this fund. 

3. To secure eligible sites, especially in new localities, with the 
co-operation of the circuits in which they may be situated, 


It was no part of the purpose to aid in the payment of old 
chapel debts, but to institute an aggressive agency.. It was 
proposed to raise immediately a capital of at least $100,000, 
and then to add to it by annual subscriptions, donations, and 
legacies and contributions from chapel trusts, especially from 
those aided by the fund. 

One half of the original amount secured, and of al] additions 
thereto, was to be used by loans without interest, and the other 
half by donations as occasion should require, All applica- 
tions for aid from the fund were required to be approved 
by the Connectional Committee, in accordance with the usual 
forms. 

It was provided that the fund should be administered by a 
committee consisting of the president and secretary of the 
Conference, a chairman, two secretaries and two treasurers, 
the superintendents of the London and Deptford circuit, and 
two laymen, subscribers to the fund, trom each circuit. 

At the first ensuing session of the Conference the “ scheme 
was cordially approved, with the understanding that every 
erection proposed shall, according to existing rules and usages, 
pass through the quarterly and district meetings, and receive 
the sanction of the Chapel Committee.” ; 

One of the first things done was to prepare a map of the city, 
showing the location of every Methodist chapel. They were 
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found to be in clusters, while whole sections of the city, with 
vast populations, were without any. Some of these were esti- 
mated to contain seventy thousand souls. Nowhere else among 
the English-speaking population of the British possessions, 
from Newfoundland to New Zealand, could ten thousand souls 
be found without a Methodist chapel; but here, in the heart 
of the British metropolis, were sevenfold that number with 
neither Methodist chapel nor school. It was estimated that 
not more than four per cent. of the population could find sit- 
tings in Methodist chapels. The facts were startling, yet more 
than three years passed away before the first $100,000 were 
secured. But the Committee did not wait. Early in 1862 
the first appropriations were made, and within the next two 
years five large new chapels and two valuable school chapels 
were opened in destitute parts of the city. Others soon fol- 
lowed, and the value of the movement was soon apparent to 
all. During the eleven years that this fund has been in opera- 
tion Methodism has accomplished more in London than during 
the preceding half century. It has secured better locations, 
und built more chapels, of better style, under this organized 
management than in five times the period without it. 

Within the last year the work has received a fresh impetus, 
At the organization eleven years ago, the largest single subserip- 
Yion wes $15,000. It was a noble generosity. But a year ago 
Sir Francis Lycett offered to give a quarter of a million of 
dollars, on condition that a like sum should be added, making 
half a million of dollars, to secure the-erection of fifty new 
chapels. More than four fifths of the amount required has been 
secured, and several of the new chapels are now in process of 
erection. This will mark a new era in the history of London 
Methodism; and thousands of the neglected poor, and their 
children after them, will fill these fifty chapels with grateful 
praise for the wise liberality that provided them. Other in- 
dependent Churches in England are engaged in similar work ; 
but we come now to the Churches of our own country. 


Cuurcu EXTENSION AMONG THE PRESBYTERIANS. 


The Presbyterians seem to have been the pioneers in this 
branch of church-work in the United States. It was at first 
instituted as a department of home missionary labor among the 
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Old School Presbyterians in 1844, shortly after the division re- 
cently so happily terminated. The importance and value of 
the work so grew upon the convictions of the denomination, 
and its peculiar character so developed, that in 1854 the 
General Assembly separated it from the home mission work 
and gave it the advantage of a distinct management, under the 
direction of a board of nine members—four ministers and five 
elders—appointed by the General Assembly, and known as 
“The Trustees of the Church Erection Fund of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America.” The place of business was established in New 
York city, and an act of incorporation was granted by the 
legislature of the State, March 31, 1855. The plan was 
amended and matured still further by the General Assembly 
in 1866, and under it, as then revised, the work was carried 
forward until the union of the two bodies was consummated in 
1869. A similar board was instituted in the New School body 
about the same time, and was loeated at St. Louis, where its 
affairs were administered until the union was consummated. 
Its legal existence is still perpetuated for the care of any be- 
quests that may have been left to it, and to meet similar neces- 
sities; but all the funds and business of the old boards have 
been transferred to the new. 

This new board is composed of twenty-one members-—ten 
ministers and eleven elders. They are divided into three 
classes, each class holding over, three years, so that one third of 
the board is appointed at each session of the General As- 
sembly. The board elects its own officers, including the cor- 
responding secretary, who is the executive officer charged 
with the administration of its affairs. Its first meeting was 
held ‘in New York, the place of its business, in June, 1870, 
when Rev. Dr. Few Smith was elected president, and Rev. 
Hi. R. Wilson, D.D., corresponding secretary. 

The general plans of the old boards have been, with some 
modifications suggested by experience and requisite to unity, 
adopted by the new, and their work has flown together in the 
reunited Church as smoothly as the current of two great rivers. 
They have in their separate courses accomplished a work of 
great value to Presbyterian Christianity, and now unite to 
flow on with increased volume of power for good. The or- 
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ganization is compact and strong, and is under the immediate 
control of the General Assembly, the highest council of the 
Church. Its methods are well adjusted to a wise and eco- 
nomical use of the funds committed to its care. These are de- 
rived from collections in Churches, individual contributions, 
legacies, interest on Permanent Fund and the Memorial 
Fund. 

The entire receipts for the year ending May 1, 1871, were 
$157,116 61, being a larger sum than was contributed to both 
boards the preceding year. The appropriations amounted to 
$145,292 22, divided ainong two hundred and twenty Churches 
in twenty-eight States and Territories, an average per Church 
of about $660. 

With this report before it the last General Assembly adopted 
the following suggestive minute : 

While we rejoice in these evidences of a growing interest in this 
branch of the work of evangelization, so fundamental to all per- 
manent success, we record the conviction that the Church has not 


yet attained a true conception of its vast importance and power in 
the work of conquering the continent for Christ. 


CuurcH EXTENSION AMONG CONGREGATIONALISTS 


Is under the direction of the “ American Congregational Union,” 
organized and incorporated in New York in 1853. The original 
object was “ to promote, by general correspondence, by giving 
and obtaining needful information, and other friendly offices, 
the interests of the Congregational Churches, and to aid such 
as are feeble but promising in erecting houses of worship.” 
The primary design at the time of the organization was evi- 
dently to supply a much-needed means of communication in a 
Christian body that by the fundamental principle of its polity 
was without ecclesiastical ties, and to bring parishless pastors 
and pastorless parishes into communication, as well as to open 
and supply new fields. The purpose stated in the last clause 
of the extract was at the time secondary. It was designed to 
be practically a home missionary society, with the work of 
Church extension appended. But as the Union went forward 
to meet the providential necessities as they opened before it, the 
secondary object of its organization rapidly became its primary 
work. Its business is under the direction of a board of twenty- 
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two trustees, whose regular meetings are held monthly, and 
its executive work is done by two corresponding secretaries, 
Rev. Ray Palmer, D.D., of New York, and Rev. Christopher 
Cushing, of Boston. 

A summary of the work accomplished from the organization of 
the Union to May 1, 1871, is given in the Report, or “ Manual,” 
for the year closing with that date. It has during this period 
appropriated in aid of Congregational Churches $375,599 47, 
with which it has aided to build seven hundred and twenty- 
nine houses of worship; the average, “ including loans, excep- 
tional grants, and special appropriations,” being about $515 per 
Church. The total cost of the churches thus aided is esti- 
mated at $2,500,000. The annual receipts of the Union are 
increasing every year, the last reported being for the year end- 
ing May 1, 1871, $51,261 39. The number of Churches aided 
this year was sixty-five, scattered through nineteen different 
States and Territories. 

In view of this brief summary of facts, and the rich field of 
Christian enterprise before the Churches of this country, it is 
no wonder that it was declared at the recent National Congre- 


gational Council at Oberlin, Ohio, that “the experience of a 
few years has clearly shown it to be one of the most imperative 
and fruitful of our Christian enterprises.” 


CHURCH EXTENSION AMONG THE BAPTISTS. 


This work among our Baptist brethren has recently been 
made a separate department in “The American Baptist Home 
Mission Society.” The Society itself was organized in New 
York in 1832, and it has accomplished a vast work for the 
denomination in the years that have followed. It is now 
divided into three departments—the Northern, the Southern, 
and the Church Edifice—each having the service of a corres- 
ponding secretary. 

The first two are of a general missionary character, the di- 
vision being merely geographical, the line being on the north- 
ern boundary of Virginia, Kentucky, Arkansas, and Texas. 
The Southern includes the republic of Mexico, which is re- 
garded as a very promising mission field. It has also a distinct 
fand, to which special contributions are invited, for work among 
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the freedmen, among whom it has established some excellent 
schools. 

The Church Edifice department is yet in its infancy, having 
been established only three years ago as a distinct bureau. 
The plan is to create a Loan Fund of half a million of dol- 
lars, to be administered upon strict business principles. The 
failure of any Church to pay the interest when due will sub- 
ject it to immediate foreclosure of mortgage—a rule that has 
already been enforced in two or three cases with the most 
salutary effect, the mere beginning of legal proceedings 
serving to stir up the recusant Churches to the required 
promptness. 

The work of obtaining the desired half million of dollars is 
being prosecuted with great earnestness and ability by the 
Corresponding Secretary of the Department, Rev. E. E. L. 
Taylor, D.D., of New York. 

At the end of the first year the Society gave its judgment of 
the enterprise as follows: 


No one department of the Society’s operations exceed in im- 
portance that of its effort to raise the sum of $500,000 as a Perma- 


nent Church Edifice Fund; and it is cause for sincere gratitude 
that this undertaking has met with universal approval and has 
been favorably inaugurated. 


“The Report for the year 1871 says: 


Although this is but the third annual report of the Board on the 
Church Edifice Fund, as a distinct department of the home mis- 
sion work, we can assure the Society that no part of its operations 
has in so short a time taken a deeper hold of the hearts of the 
more intelligent membership, or yielded more abundant or satis- 
factory returns. The practical character of the enter rprise espe- 
cially commends itself to the approbation of our far-seeing men of 
business... . 

Over sixty houses of worship have been erected during the past 
year that otherwise would not have been built, and most valuable 
Church property has been saved to the denomination, to the value 
of more than $100,000, which otherwise would have been lost. 

The prospect for the completion of the entire half million sub- 
scription to this fund was never more encouraging. We feel con- 
fident that the “ten men” to make up one half this sum by a 
subscription of $25,000 each will soon be obtained, and that the 
residue not already subscribed will speedily be forthcoming. 
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CuurcH EXTENSION IN THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CuurcH—HIstoriIcaAL RésuMs#. 


The Church Extension Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church was organized by direction of the General Conference 
of 1864. 

The necessity for such organization had long been felt—felt 
most in those Conferences where feeble Churches embarrassed 
with debts, and congregations with no suitable places of worship 
most abounded ; but felt also in the stronger Conferences, es- 
pecially in the larger cities, to which the weak and embarrassed 
Churches were constrained to send their pastors as special 
agents, until they had become so numerous that they could no 
longer be admitted to the pulpits to state their wants, and in 
many cases business men had even instructed their pastors not 
to furnish them with their names and places of business, as 
they could not afford to give the time required to hear their 
story of poverty and want. 

In some of the Conferences this felt necessity had found ex- 
pression in conference organizations, through which relief had 
been sought; but as in most Conferences where the necessity 
was greatest all the Churches were comparatively weak, the 
channels were not thereby opened to the places of power, and 
but little good resulted. Perhaps the only exception to this 
rule was found in the “ Church Aid Society of the New En- 
gland Conference,” in which were Churches both weak and 
strong, and through which much good had, therefore, been ac- 
complished within the Conference. But no channels were 
opened by it through which aid could flow beyond the confer- 
ence bounds. Some organization was still needed by which 
the weak of the remotest points could be connected with the 
strong at the centers of wealth, by which a free, generous cir- 
culation of sympathy and aid should flow from the heart to all 
the extremities, giving life and health and power to the whole 
body. This necessity was felt most at the extremities, where 
the greatest destitution existed and the means of supply were 
most difficult of access. The Upper Iowa Conference had felt 
deeply the want, and the present Corresponding Secretary, 
then one of its delegates in the General Conference, after con- 
sultation with his codelegates and others, resolved with 
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them to bring, and if need be urge, the subject upon the at- 
tention of the General Conference. Accordingly on the fifth 
day of the session a resolution was offered and adopted in- 
structing the Committee on Missions to “inquire into the ex- 
pediency of forming a General Church Extension Society, 
with a view of securing more ample church accommodations 
in the newer portions of our work, and also to assist feeble | 
societies, and to report at an early day.” On the ninth day a 
plen of organization was presented and referred to the Com- 
mittee. On the thirteenth day the Committee reported back 
the plan, with the recommendation that the whole subject be 
referred to the ‘“‘ Committee on Temporal Economy,” to which 
the Missionary Committee thought the subject more properly 
belonged. On the seventeenth day the Committee on Tem- 
poral Economy reported favorably on the general subject, and 
recommended that the plan submitted be published in the 
“Daily Advocate.” A substitute was moved, accepted, and 
adopted, providing for a Committee of Seven to report at once 
a plan of organization. On the nineteenth day the Committee 
was announced, and consisted of Edwin E. Griswold, A. J. 
Kynett, 8. C. Thomas, M. Raymond, B. N. Spahr, D. L. 
Dempsey, and R. Nelson. On the same evening the Com- 
mittee met in the vestry of St. George’s Church, and at once 
agreed upon a report, previously prepared by a member of the 
Committee, which was presented the next day and laid upon 
the table to be printed. It referred to the great importance 
of the end proposed, recited some of the circumstances that 
made it necessary, and declared that as the interests involved 
were those of the whole Church, the representatives of the 
whole Church should take immediate action. It appreciated 
the difficulties of the movement, but thought that, as it was so 
essentially missionary in its character, the experience of the 
Church in that department might be made available in the 
new work. It submitted a constitution, modeled after that of 
the Missionary Society, and proposed immediate organization, 
with some amendments of the Discipline adjusted thereto. 

On the evening of the last day of the session the report came 
up for final action. Two or three adverse motions were laid 
upon the table, and the report was adopted. In order to com- 
plete the organization, Bishop Simpson and Drs. Castle and 
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Bartine were appointed a committee to designate the first 
board of officers and managers, who should become incorpo- 
rated, and the Bishops were directed, on the incorporation of 
the board, to appoint a corresponding secretary. 

The Committee appointed to designate the officers and 
managers performed the duty assigned it January 3, 1865, and 
the officers and board thus constituted obtained an act of in- 
corporation from the legislature of Pennsylvania on the 13th 
of March following, and in July the Bishops, at their meeting 
held in Erie, Pa., appointed Rev. Samuel Y. Monroe, D.D., 
corresponding secretary, who shortly afterward entered upon 
his duties. 

At the first meeting of the General Committee of Church 
Extension in November, 1865, the war having closed and the 
whole South being thrown open to our Church, the Committee 
was deeply impressed with the necessity for larger work in the 
South as well as in the West, and believing that the spirit of 
liberality that had been evoked by the Sanitary and Christian 
Commissions, whose work had closed, could be enlisted in 
behalf of the work of the Church, and that the importance and 
value of this new department would be at once commended to 
the whole Church, ventured to ask for $200,000 for the first 
year, and authorized the appropriation of that amount if raised 
among the Conferences as designated by the Committee. 

The constitution of the new Society being closely modeled 
after that of the Missionary Society, and further details not hav- 
ing been devised, the methods of the latter were too closely 
followed for the new form of work. 

The opinion obtained to a large extent that the authoriza- 
tion of appropriations by the General Committee was in effect 
an appropriation to the Conferences severally, the same as in the 
case of the Missionary Society, and that it only remained that 
each Conference should, by its Committee on Church Extension, 
determine the disbursement to be made among needy Churches, 
and for the bishops presiding to draw the drafts. This course 
was adopted until drafts had been issued to the amount of over 
$100,000, payable in quarterly installments. 

When the General Committee assembled in November, 
1866, it was found that the total receipts of the Society from its 
organization to that time had been less than $60,000, leaving a 
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deficit on the first year of over $140,000. This disappointed 
the expectation of the preceding year, and foreshadowed what 
has since been clearly revealed, that the work of introducing a 
new cause into a large communion, where its success must de- 
pend upon the support of a million of people, and the earnest 
co-operation of thousands of pastors, is not the work of a single 
year, even though large liberality has been already developed 
in behalf of other causes. But what should be done? The 
vast field was every-where open before us, and every-where 
“ white to the harvest.” Never before had such an opportunity 
been presented to the Christian Church. The new Society 
that had been called into being to “aid in the newer portions 
of our work,” looked out in its new life to see more than three 
fourths of the field the Church was called to occupy new. 
Besides, many of the old Conferences urged the wants of feeble 
Churches within their own bounds upon the Society, and the 
idea prevailed largely that the entire work of aiding all who 
needed help to build churches was to be done by the Society. 
The aggregate amount solicited for the second year was nearly 
equal to that which the Missionary Society had attained after 
half a century’s toil. This the Committee dared not ask, but to 
ask for less than for the preceding year would seem to indicate 
a less necessity. This the facts would not admit. It was 

“urged in behalf of the claim of the older Conferences that if 
permitted to use half of their collections within their own 
bounds a deeper interest would be awakened and the collec- 
tions largely increased. Though the result suggested was 
doubted, and the policy involved a serious change of the orig- 
inal intent, it was conceded, and a eall was issued for $255,400 
and the disbursement of the amount authorized as before, except 
that the issuing of drafts was restrained until the treasury might 
be m condition to protect them. 

But most of the drafts issued the preceding year were still 
outstanding, and to protect even these would require receipts 
within the next ensuing five months equal to all the Society had 
received from the beginning. The Corresponding Secretary 
was with good reason apprehensive, but renewed his efforts 
with increasing zeal. He appealed by circular letters and 
through the Church papers to all the pastors, but not one in a 
hundred responded. Scarcely one in a thousand realized the 
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situation. He flew from Conference to Conference and from 
Church to Church. If he could have had the whole Church, 
or even one fourth of it, for his audience, the calamity would 
have been averted. But how few could he reach! If all the 
pastors could have been brought to realize the emergency, and 
to have given ten minutes any Sunday morning to its state- 
ment to their people, within a single week the treasury would 
have been made strong enough to pass the crisis. Jf our prac- 
tical discipline were as thorough as our organization the u jole 
Church could be thus commanded in an emergency. But the 
appeal was unread or unheeded. The treasury received but 
little beyond what the Secretary himself collected. Drafts 
came in rapidly, the money to protect them slowly. The crisis 
was soon reached. The Society was young, unknown in the 
financial world, without credit. A mere child in years and 
strength, it had been called upon to do the work of a giant. 
The result was inevitable. The Secretary had struggled nobly. 
No man could have plead the cause more eloquently or ear- 
nestly than he. But his voice alone was heard where thou- 
sands should have spoken. Alas, that voice was soon to be 
hushed in death! Weary, disheartened, sick from long pro- 
tracted toil and sleepless anxiety to avert the calamity now 
upon the Society that had been committed to his care, he started 
on Saturday, February 9, 1867, from his home in Camden 
to meet an engagement for the next day to plead his cause in 
one of the churches of Brooklyn. Stepping to the platform of 
the car, as the train was nearing Jersey City, by some accident 
still vailed in mystery, he fell from the train unobserved by 
human eye. [His body was in a few minutes found by strangers 
and identified by papers on his person, but his soul was at rest 
with God. 

The Church was startled at this sudden death of one of her 
leading ministers; but it was her loss as a Church rather than 
the loss the Society had suffered that was most deeply felt. 
There was a real necessity that all should rally to supply the 
service of which the latter was deprived, but there was only 
questioning and doubt as to whether it was possible to save the 
cause from utter ruin, or whether it was desirable to continue 
the organization beyond the ensuing General Conference. 

During the vacancy occasioned by the death of Dr. Monroe 
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the duties of the position were, by action of the Board, imposed 
upon the Recording Secretary, Rev. Dr. Pattison, who con- 
ducted the correspondence and rendered other efficient services 
as his duties to an important pastoral charge would permit. 
The duty of filling the vacancy was devolved by the constitution 
upon the bishops. In April they tendered the appointment to 
Rev. Dr. Tiffany, who declined, when, in May, the present in- 
cumbent was appointed and accepted in June, and entered upon 
his duties the first day of July following. A thorough knowl- 
edge of the affairs of the Society was the first thing necessary 
to intelligent work. The first secretary had been so constantly 
employed in visiting Conferences and soliciting funds that 
he had found no time to organize the work of the office. It 
was therefore a tedious and difficult task to acquire a thorough 
knowledge of the situation, and still more difficult to devise 
and execute methods of relief and to inspire confidence in 
its ultimate success. 

It was soon ascertained that up to that date only about 
$18,000 had been received by the Treasurer in response to the 
appeal for $255,400; that there were over $50,000 of drafts 
still outstanding, many of which had been protested ; that, be- 
sides these, the whole amount of the appropriations for the 
econd year, as well as the balance on the first, had been 
divided out among applicants in the several Conferences, and 
had been received by expectant Churches as promises of the 
Society to be redeemed within a year. With an average in- 
come of $40,000 a year—which was above that to which the 
Society had yet attained—it would have required ten years to 
pay the obligations thus imposed the first two. The Society 
could not afford to be that much behind its work. 

It was wisely determined, 

1. That the Board could not be required to disburse more 
than the Church placed in its hands; and, 

2. That in disbursing that amount it should observe something 
of the equity indicated in the action of the General Committee. 

To redeem drafts that had been hypothecated, members of 
the Board lent their personal credit, and borrowed the money 
when they were called in for payment. Drafts that had not 
been used were required to be returned, and the cases to aid 
which they had been prematurely issued were entered as ap- 
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plications for aid, to be aided as their circumstances might re- 
quire and subsequent receipts might justify. In this way, by 
the time the General Conference of 1868 assembled the Society 
had been relieved of its most serious embarrassments, and the 
confidence of the Church in good measure restored. Still the 
proposition to consolidate its work, as well as that of the Freed- 
men’s Aid Society, with that of the Missionary Society was 
not without advocates. This question was the subject of more 
or less inquiry in at least five different Committees of the 
General Conference; namely, Missionary, Church Extension, 
Freedmen’s Aid, a Committee to Inquire into the Practicability 
of Reducing the Number of Collections, and a Committee of 
Conference from the four named, and all reported against it. 
Experience, however, had clearly taught the necessity of im- 
portant modifications in the plans of the Society. 

After careful study of the methods of other Churches in this 
department—especially of those of the Wesleyans in Great Brit- 
ain and of the Presbyterians in this country—on recommenda- 
tion of the Board of Managers the General Conference adopted 
an amended constitution, and inserted the section “ Of Church 
Extension ” in the Discipline. 

The charter was revised, to correspond with the new consti- 
tution, by the legislature of Pennsylvania, on the 11th of 
March following, and the Society entered upon a new and 
enlarged career of usefulness. 


ORGANIZATION AND PLANS. 


As now organized, the Society embodies— 

I. THe GENERAL COMMITTEE OF CHURCH EXTENSION.— 
This is composed of one member from each episcopal dis- 
trict, is appointed by the bishops, and meets in November of 
each year in the city of Philadelphia, and acts jointly with the 
bishops, managers, corresponding secretary, and treasurer in 
determining for the ensuing year— 

1. The amount the Church shall be asked to contribute 
through the regular collections ; 

2. The amount that may be appropriated by donations and 
loans ; and, ; 

3. The distribution of both collections to be made and ap- 
propriations authorized among the Conferences severally. 
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Composed as it is, it is well calculated to secure an equitable 
distribution of the burdens and benefits of the Society. This is 
its design. Jt makes no appropriations. The effect of its 
action is simply to fix the limits within which appropriations 
may be made within the Conferences severally, and forestalls 
any undue influence from local considerations. 

II. Tue Parent Board oF MANAGERS.—-This is composed 
of thirty ministers and thirty-five laymen, elected annually at 
the annual meeting in November for the next ensuing calendar 
year. The officers, except the corresponding secretary, who is 
elected by the General Conference, are elected at the first meet- 
ing in January of each year, at which time also standing com- 
mittees for the year are appointed, the most important of which 
are, the executive and finance, and on applications for aid. 
The parent board is charged with “the management and dispo- 
sition of all the affairs and property of the Society.” The busi- 
ness of the board is prepared in committee, and the regular 
meetings are held once a month. But in granting appropria- 
tions it must recognize the limits fixed for each Conference 
by the General Committee. 

Ill. In Each CONFERENCE A OONFERENCE Board OF 
Cuurcu Extenston.—There are no auxiliary societies. Un- 
der provisions of the Discipline the Conference itself appoints 
the “ Board of Church Extension,” and under both the Disci- 
pline and the constitution of the parent society this Board 
has, “under the direction of the parent board, charge of all 
the interests and work of Church Extension within the bounds 
of the Conference.” 

It should see that the amount asked of the Conference is dis- 
tributed for collection among the several districts and pastoral 
charges, and carefully examine and determine upon all applica- 
tions for aid from within the Conference, recommending appro- 
priations only within the limits fixed by the General Committee. 

It is furnished by the parent board with the necessary blank 
books, with printed instructions bound in them, and is expected 
to keep a careful record of all its proceedings and an accurate 
account of the amounts asked and received each year from each 
pastoral charge. It is required to report each year to the 
anuual conference, and at the same time to the parent board. 
This report should show the amounts asked and received from 
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each pastoral charge, and the appropriations asked and recom- 
mended within the Conference. 

APPLICATIONS FOR AID must be made upon blank forms 
furnished by the parent board, and which also embody full 
instructions as to the course to be pursued. These, properly 
filled out, give full information on the following points: 

1. The object for which aid is asked—as to build, complete, 
pay debt, ete. 

2. The number to be accommodated—of members, Sunday- 
school children, and congregation, and the population and pro- 
spective growth of the place. 

3. The legal incorporation of the Church or trnstees. 

4. The site—its relations to the people, size and value of the 
grounds, and the title thereto. 

5. The building—materials, style, size, number of rooms, and 
full description, and in building whether there are plans, de- 
tailed drawings, and specifications by a competent architect. 

6. The actual or estimated cost when completed, how much 
has been paid, and how much debt is contracted, and how it is 
secured. 

7. Available resources that may be applied to the object— 
from property, actual and probable subscription, and whether 
those interested have done and are doing all they can for 
themselves, 

8. What amount of debt may with safety remain against the 
property, and how soon they propose to remove it. 

9. Whether the property is or will be insured, in what com- 
pany, and for what amount. 

10. Whether the Church will, if aided, become self- support- 
ing; how soon and to what extent it will probably aid in the 
geuerdl work of Church Extension, missions, ete., ete. 

11. Any additional facts and circumstances that would bear 
upon the question of granting the aid desired. 

This full information is followed by the statement of those 
asking aid, that in their judgment the work proposed is neces- 

sary to the prosperity of the Church, and that it cannot be ac- 
complished with any thing less then the amount asked. This 
is well calculated to throw the people immediately interested 
upon their own resources to the utmost extent. 

The application should be signed by the trustees, but if they 
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are not yet organized and incorporated, it may be signed by a 
committee or by the persons applying, and in either case should 
be concurred in by the pastor and presiding elder. 

It then goes before the conference board of church exten- 
sion, which, being limited to a given sum for use within the 
conference, should exercise great care that the most needy and 
worthy cases may be aided without exhausting the amount 
authorized upon any who could and should provide for them- 
selves. The conference board may decline the application, in 
which case its action is final, or it may recommend the amount 
asked, or any thing less, in which case its action is indorsed 
upon the application and it is forwarded to the corresponding 
secretary of the parent society. He refers it to the committee 
on applications, which, after careful examination, recommends 
to the parent board such action as it may deem wise. The 
parent board may, within the limits fixed by the general com- 
mittee, grant the amount recommended by the conference 
board, or any thing less, or decline the application altogether ; 
and in any case its action is final. The Church asking aid is 
duly notified of the action taken. 

The INCOME OF THE SocreEry is derived from two sources : 

1. From annual collections, creating 


THE GENERAL FUND. 


The amount desired each year for this fund of the several 
conferences, districts, and pastoral charges is indicated to each 
in the manner heretofore described. It is by the Discipline 
made the duty of each pastor to “preach a sermon on this sub- 
ject in each congregation once in every year, and solicit con- 
tributions from each in aid of the Church Extension Society.” 
It is expected that each congregation will contribute at least 
the. amount that has been indicated, and that the parent 
society will thereby receive the aggregate amount asked for by 
the general committee. 

The parent board keeps an accurate account with each con- 
ference, and each conference board with every pastoral 
charge. The annual report of the parent society contains 
an exhibit of the amount asked and received of each confer- 
ence, and that of the conference board of the amount asked and 
received of each district and pastoral charge. The latter should 
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be published in the conference minutes. In tabular form it 
would occupy but little space, and would stimulate that sys- 
tematic and regular liberality so much needed in all our benev- 
olent work. It would be published evidence, accessible to all 
who are interested, as to the fidelity of each pastor to the trust 
the Church reposes in his hands. 

The response to the amount asked, not the aggregate sum 
secured irrespective of circumstances, is the true measure of 
fidelity in this part of a pastor’s work. Two talents added to 
two is as good an increase as five added to five. The widow’s 
mite was more for her than were all the gifts, of the wealthy 
to them. This method of reporting collections is a proper 
recognition of this principle. 

2. From special donations and bequests, creating 


THE LoAN FUND. 


In a multitude of cases the people are too weak to build 
within themselves, but would soon become strong by building 
a suitable church. If such could be aided by a temporary loan, 
bearing light interest, they would build at once, thereby secur- 
ing large increase of strength, and in a few years would cheer- 
fully return the amount borrowed, to be loaned again to others 
in like manner. To meet cases of this kind the Loan Fund 
was instituted under the following provisions : 


First, No part of said fund shall ever be donated for any pur- 
pose, or used for current expenses, but shall be preserved without 
diminution, a perpetual fund. 

Secondly, Said fund may be loaned to any Church or Society, 
without interest, in small sums, in no case exceeding five thousand 
dollars, or with interest, as occasion may require, and the board 
shall from time to time determine, in aid of the objects of the 
Church Extension Society. 

Sums of five thousand dollars and upward, contributed by any 
one person, Church, or Conference, shall be named by the contrib- 
utor, and shall constitute a separate Loan Fund, and the corre- 
sponding secretary shall report annually the investment thereof, 
and the work accomplished thereby. 


The practical operation of the plan will be seen at a glance. 
With the NAMED FUNDs it would read thus: A. B. contributes 
to the Loan Fund $5,000 or more. Unless he direct otherwise 
it will be called the “A. B. Loaw Funp.” Cases now weak, 
but that will with help become strong, apply for aid in accord- 
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ance with the form required by the Discipline of the Church 
and the constitution of the Society. Upon sufficient security, 
and terms agreed upon, the Society lends a part or the whole of 
the “A. B. Loan Funp,” securing the enterprise, and in the next 
annual report states the fact and the work accomplished there- 
by. On its return it lends it again in like manner, and reports 
the fact and results as before, and so on perpetually. At any 
future period a complete history of each of these funds may be 
obtained by simply collating the statements of the several an- 
nual reports concerning it. 

This Loan Fund plan was adopted by the Board, July 22, 
1867, and cordially approved by the Bishops and General Com- 
mittee in November following. A year later the lamented 
Bishop Kingsley, after mature reflection, gave, in a brief ad- 
dress on the subject, the following beautiful epitome of the plan 
and of his estimate of it: 


I am exceedingly well pleased with the Loan Fund feature of the 
Society. I can think of nothing that impresses me more favorably, 
or as favorably, as putting money into this Loan Fund, to go on 
repeating itself, and reproducing its blessings from,age to age. It 
don’t stop simply with the first blessing. It helps build one 
church, and comes back again with the glad tidings of what it has 
done, and goes again and builds, or helps to build, another church, 
and coming back again says, “ Here am I, send me,” and goes again 
and again. There is something exceedingly beautiful to me in it, 
and I think when it gets fully before the business men of the 
Church, they will turn with special favor to this fund. 


In this connection, provisions are made that those who may 
have means to be devoted to religious uses, but who may need 
or desire the income from the same during their life-time, shall 
receive an annuity equal to a reasonable interest on tle amount 
they may contribute to the “Loan Fund,” the said annuity to 
be paid annually or semi-annually, as the contributor may 
desire. 

If placed here, their means, besides procuring, at least, the 
ordinary income, will, as their representative, be constantly do- 
ing a work of the first importance to the Church, and, under 
the general provisions for the administration of the Loan Fund, 
will report results every year. 

Such are, in brief, the history and methods of our Chureh Ex- 
tension Society. It came into being at the bidding of the 
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highest council of our Church. It came to meet a want long 
and deeply felt; but when it came, that want had grown to such 
magnitude that its young and inexperienced shoulders could 
not bear it, and it sank for a time beneath the burdens that 
were thrust upon it. But when these were lifted it rose into 
new life and strength, and now already has attained a goodly 
manhood. It has learned by experience, that dearest though 
best of schools. It adjusts itself wisely to its task, and, carefully 
measuring its strength, works up to the full measure of its 
power. Its growth is one of the marvels of our history. From 
the period of its organization to November 15, 1866, its re- 
ceipts and disbursements were $59,277 17, and about 60 
Churches were aided. From November 15, 1866, to November 
15, 1867, they were $30,961 42, and 65 Churches were aided. 
From November 15, 1867, to December 31, 1868, they were 
$51,975 27, and 86 Churches were aided. For the year 1869 
they were $77,714 53, and 79 Churches were aided. 

The smaller number of Churches aided this year is explained 
by the fact that during the year money previously borrowed 
was returned to the amount of $21,400. For the year 1870 
the receipts and disbursements were $103,433 44, and 210 
Churches were aided. And for the year 1871 they were 
$165,941 81, and 233 Churches received aid. 

This statement does not include amounts borrowed at any 
time, nor return of loans previously granted by the Society. It 
therefore shows the increasing receipts of the Society from year 
to year. 

The aggregate receipts on the various branches of the Loan 
Fund, exclusive of amounts borrowed on bonds, up to January 
1, 1872, are $119,742 30, of which $55,551 36 were donated to 
the Society without restriction, and $64,190 94 subject to life 
annuity. 

The total indebtedness of the Society is represented in bonds, 
and January 1, 1872, was $31,800, while the Society holds for 
loans granted, notes, bonds, and mortgages to the amount of 
$133,972 25. 

The interest receivable by the Society is more than equal to 
the interest and life annuities payable, and the plan insures a 
still larger difference in favor of the Society, without increasing 
the rate of interest receivable on loans. 
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None of our Church societies has ever encountered such 
serious difficulties as did this in its early history, yet no other 
has ever enjoyed such rapid growth. It required thirty-two 
years for our Missionary Society to reach an annual income 
equal to that of our sixth year in this, and it already leads all 
our other Church benevolences. It has rapidly moved to the 
front of every similar agency in Protestant Christendom, and 
yet its legitimate place is only beginning to be recognized. 
The value of its work in the past is but the earnest of what it 
will, with increasing strength, do in the future. It challenges 
the attention of all, but awakens jealousy in none. A few may 
for a time question whether it will not not reduce the income 
of the Missionary Society; but a knowledge of the facts and a 
little reflection will soon dissipate the apprehension. The 
actual facts and figures are against it. By aiding to build 
churches scores of missions are being made self-sustaining ; and 
every one we help to build opens a new or an enlarged source 
of income for the future work of the whole Church. Recently 
one of the Baptist missionaries in Burmah, without solicitation, 
sent a thousand dollars to the Church Edifice Fund, and in so 
doing wrote : 

I fully believe that one thousand dollars so expended in America 
at the present time will be four times as useful as it would be if 


expended on heathen ground. The little Churches among the 
heathen will hereafter reap the benefit as well as the heathen also. 


One of our own missionaries who went to India within the 
last year, before going gave nearly all he had ($1,000) to our 
Annuity Loan Fund. These cases indicate the true relation 
of these two great causes to each other, and the proper feeling 
to be cultivated toward them. The work of Church Extension 
cannot be carried forward in the home field without that of 
the Missionary Society, and the work of the Missionary Society 
is aided and strengthened by it ; and by the united work of the 
two the Church is greatly strengthened for its work in foreign 
fields. 

The Church is one, and its work is one—the conquest of the 
world for Christ. Let each and every branch of the Church, 
with every organized agency of power, move forward in “the 
unity of the spirit, in the bonds of peace,” until the earth shall 
be full of the glory of the Lord. 
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Art. VIL—WORK FOR THE COMING GENERAL 
CONFERENCE. 


WESLEYANISM, or Methodism, is coming to be regarded by the 
more thoughtful and philosophical minds “as one of the series 
of events through the medium of which Christianity has from 
the apostolic age continued to work its way onward toward its 
destined issue—the subjugation of the human family, and the 
universality of a pure religion.” If this judgment be the true 
one, the future may be expected to unfold other and more 
striking agencies to that grand ultimate in the histgry of Chris- 
tianity than Lutheranism or Wesleyanism. The watchman, 
therefore, with patience and faith should toil, and wait the 
movements of that One “who worketh all things after the 
counsel of his own will.” 

To perpetuate the revival of which Wesley, Asbury, and 
others were the favored instruments, it became necessary to 
adopt methods of action and forms of order and government. 
For this work they appear to have been as strangely endowed 
or qualified as for the higher one with which they were, iu the 
order of Providence, intrusted. And hence, not only is Meth- 
odism held in its life-foree to be from God, but the great out- 
lines of the system of government or church authority by which 
this life has been organized and developed, are of providential 
designation. Of these forms may be named the itineraney— 
the itinerant episcopacy, itinerant presiding eldership, and 
itinerant pastorate; the lay ministry ; the class organizations 
and leaderships, and the love-feasts; these features of church 
economy, adopted under divine designation in connection with 
the great outflow of salvation under the preaching of these men 
of God, should not be dispensed with until it becomes clear 
that as agencies they have accomplished their ministry. 

If, therefore, providential designation with any degree of 
propriety can be pleaded for these features of Methodist church 
economy, the great men of Methodism ought to be a little wary 
as to how they lay hands upon them with the view of either 
their modification or expulsion from the system. 

The same principle, namely, divine designation, should be 
recognized in the adoption of any new measure vitally affecting 
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the economy of Methodism. No measure of importance should 
be incorporated into the economy of the Church unless it has 
become clear that it is both fit and necessary, and will promote 
the great end of carrying the Church forward in her mission of 
salvation. 

In the light of this principle, and of the facts by which it has 
been illustrated, the question, Has the hand of God been in the 
recent measures by which biblica! institutes and lay representa- 
tion have been interpolated into the economy of the Church ? 
becomes a study'of no little interest. The general culture of 
the masses of the people, requiring a more thoroughly cultivated 
evangelismon the part of the ministry, and the piety, fidelity, 
intelligence, wealth, and beneficence of large numbers of lay- 
men, and their love for and thorough loyalty to the Church 
which has been the agent of their salvation, with their mani- 
fested desire for her advancement, would indicate the affirmative 
of this. Minor matters, proper and useful in all church organ- 
izations, may not be of such high import, and consequently may 
not require such care and scrutiny in connection with their 
adoption, and, being adopted, may more speedily pass away. 

In the light of these preliminaries we inquire, Has the Gen- 
eral Conference a work thrust upon it in the order of Providence, 
and by divine designation, upon which it should enter with all 
the care and prayer becoming its high position as the chief 
council of the Church and its only legislative body? We enter 
upon this subject simply in the light of suggestive inquiry, 
and consider, 1. Measures pertaining to women; 2. Measures 
pertaining to literature; 3. Measures pertaining to the itiner- 
ancy; 4. Measures pertaining to property. 


I. Measures PERTAINING TO WoMEN. 


During the past dozen years the attention and action of the 
Church has been employed chiefly upon a single measure, and 
this embracing, perhaps, but a third of its membership and a 
quarter of its piety. This action has been nearly completed in 
the admission of laymen into the General Conference to take 
’ part in the deliberations and legislation of that body, and pros- 
pectively, as all such measures have their logical results, into 
the annual conferences, to take part in transacting the business 
of those bodies. This was a measure well and proper to be done, 
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and will add to the strength and conservatism of the Church, 
and thereby perpetuate for a longer time its great leading 
features. During this period it has scarcely occurred to any 
who have been busying themselves about what they have sup- 
posed to be a most vital measure—interesting to such a large 
and important element of the membership, and also greatly 
promoting the welfare of the Church itself—that two thirds of 
its members and three fourths of its piety had no place what- 
ever in either the organic structure of the Church itself or in 
any of its incidental features or functions, excepting the fact of 
membership, or the right, as sinners saved, of membership in 
the Church of God. The Methodist Church, though in the 
history of its workings it has greatly enlarged the sphere of 
the religious activity of women, makes no legal provision for 
their labor as stewards, as- class-leaders, as pastors or 
evangelists, nor as laborers in connection with the sick in 
hospitals and infirmaries; but rather, in its legal provisions, 
discriminates against them. In some departments of church 
work women are employed by the authorities of the Church, 
but this is merely incidentally, from custom and convenience, 
and not from legal provision. In the matter of making no 
legal provision for the work of women, and thus incorporating 
them into the economy of the Church, the Methodist body is in 
the same condition with other of the great Churches of our 
Protestant Christianity, which itself is substantially barren of 
all provisions for the recognition and labor of women. The 
abuses of the Catholic Church, arising out of the celibacy of 
the priesthood and the secluded and isolated condition of its 
orders of females, were so great, that our ancestors, in breaking 
loose from that Church, refused to incorporate any of these 
‘orders into their Churches. In this they may have committed 
a blunder which subsequent times, by other methods, may un- 
dertake to repair. In part, at least, to repair this blunder of 
our ancestors, it may be wise in our General Conference to 
consider whether the Methodist Church has an economy which 
can safely and successfully employ a portion of the great and 
vital female force found in every locality in legitimate work for 
the advancement of the Master’s kingdom ; whether its firmly 
organized economy of work and administrative authority will 
not safely and effectively allow women to be appointed stew- 
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ards, class-leaders, superintendents of Sunday-schools ; whether 
the quarterly conferences may not have authority to appoint those 
who are qualified to perform pastoral work to labor in hospitals 
and asylums established under their authority; and whether 
the annual conferences may not appoint some of those grand 
women upon whom the baptism of eloquence has so strangely 
fallen to go forth as heralds of our beneficent agencies, arousing 
the Church, by their strange and eloquent appeals, into a 
grander zeal for the divine cause than has ever inspired her. 
We start in these suggestions no question as to a divine call to 
women to preach the Word, or of ordination to orders in the 
Church of Christ, but that of legitimate labor or work in the 
vineyard. May awoman work? May she be designated, under 
the authority of legal provision, to that end? Whether or not, 
scarcely a Church but holds within its fold women with higher 
qualifications for the kind of work needed to carry it forward 
than possessed by any of its men. Why not clothe the local 
church bodies with authority to avail themselves of this ele- 
ment of successful work? While measures of the preceeding 
character may be valuable in extending the cause of Christ, and 
an important means to strengthen our own branch of the 
Christian Church in the jndgment and confidence of the people, 
it would not be desirable to institute houses of retreat, or by any 
special ceremony devote this class of laborers to their work, but 
simply provide, in the order of the Church and under the over- 
sight of its constituted authorities, for this class of laborers. 


Il. Measures PERTAINING TO LITERATURE. 


It is not within the ability of any denomination of Christians 
to provide fully the necessary reading for all the communicants. — 
The demand, under the universal education of the times, is too 
varied and great for this. We will, therefore, confine what we 
have to say under this head to the newspaper and periodical 
press. Our age, and our country during the present age, has 
witnessed a development of this agency for the instruction of 
the people and direction and control of public opinion that 
aihazes us. As an agency in this direction, it has become so 
widespread and effective as to be regarded by many of the best 
observers as taking a place in advance of either the book or the 
pulpit. Be this as it may, it is one of the great instrumental- 
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ities of the times, and one to be employed and made effective 
in establishing the kingdom of Christ among men. 

The Methodist Church, at a very early period in its history 
in this country, recognized this as one of the means to be em- 
ployed in carrying forward her work, not only among her own 
communicants, but of advancing her cause with the public. 
And up to this hour she has found it so valuable an agency 
that it may be well to inquire if it cannot be invigorated, 
and made to take in new power as one of the working forces of 
the Church. This inquiry will embrace chiefly two points: 
first, Does our present denominational press come up to the 
measure and demand of the Church and community? and 
second, If it does not, by what means can it be brought up to 
this standard, and be made to meet present wants and subserve 
present necessities ? 

Regarding Methodist communities and people as in culture 
and means at least on an equal footing with those of other 
Churches and of the general public, it may be assumed that 
what will supply their wants, as far as its excellence is in ques- 
tion, will supply that of other people composing the great 
public; and nothing short of this is either respectable on our 
part or should satisfy us. Effeminacy, platitudes, pulpy stuff, 
or old quiddities, are not the things which will be either 
tolerated, or meet the necessities of the hour, or supply the 
wants of the people. As of old the scribe well instructed in 
the things of the kingdom of God brought forth things both 
new and old, so in the present period the newspaper as well 
as the pulpit, must recognize the same divine law of action, and 
bring forth the ever-recurring new, and when it brings the old, 
bring it clad in the new-made clothing, that it may be bright 
and comely, though old and having gray locks. 

The leading journal of our Church, speaking of our denomi- 
national press, makes the following confession: ‘We may, 
without any simulated humility, confess that its increase in ex- 
cellence has not kept pace with the increasing demands of the 
times ;” and further, “ Yielding to the pressure of circumstances, 
our publishers have failed to allow the normal development, 
and by their policy they have dwarfed the youth of the chief 
members of the Advocate family ;” and we may add, have pro- 
moted such enterprises as the “ Methodist,” and the papers at 
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Cleveland and Indianapolis. It is no great confession this, as 
every body was aware of the fact before the confession was made. 
Sins known only to God and the sinner, confessed, are the con- 
fessions which have highest Gospel merit in them. Scarcely 
an agent for the past dozen years who has attempted to cireu- 
late our papers but has been embarrassed by the fact that our 
people had got ahead of the papers, and that, if the papers were 
received at all, they were received simply as denominational 
papers. These same agents have not been able to carry the 
journals into regions beyond. And they have in addition been 
humiliated by the fact that the journals of other Churches—and 
some of no Church, claiming to be pious—have in large numbers 
entered our fold; and in the case of the “ Independent,” often 
corrupted our members with its abominable preachments on 
the subject of marriage and divorce. Our journals need to be 
lifted into a broader, deeper, stronger life. They need to be 
freed from much of their dullness, from their little Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Washington, and Western correspondence, 
which abound in items of but little interest, and at most should 
be compressed into a few lines; freed from the endless platitudes 
on Methodism, and Wesleyanism, and sanctification, and self- 
glorification in personal items; from nearly all obituary no- 
tices; from district ministerial notices, presiding elder notices, 
marriage and many other notices, and most of the pulpy stuff 
which can only minister to unorganized and disorganized tastes 
and stomachs, and should never be taken into the account 
when providing food to sustain and promote the life of the 
Church of God. Our papers need more biblical exposition 
and criticism ; more theology, more literature, more science and 
art; a more frank and full dealing with the condition of the 
country in its sphere of politics, business, and of public law; 
more upon the labor and toils of the people in the tug of* 
life; a better serving of the family and school; and a more 
daring war on evil of all forms and in all places; and in addi- 
tion, an amount of news and items sufficient for reasonable in- 
formation, in connection with good morals. This may be 
putting the standard of the newspaper up to a very high mark. 
But in view of the fact that it is one of the great educators of 
the people, and a potent instrumentality in directing the opinion 
and action of the masses, is the standard too high? and shorld 
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any thing lower be aimed at by a great Church? and should 
not this good be attained, if possible ¢ 

This brings us to the inquiry, By what means can this ulti- 
mate be approximated and finally attained? The means to 
this end are few and easily named: first, money ; second, ex- 
perience; third, intellect, culture, knowledge ; fourth, heart, 
or moral and spiritual force—and all these several elements 
brought into requisition and applied to secure the end. No 
great thing was ever produced without the adequate means. 
This holds in regard to religious papers as to every thing else. 
It is as great folly to expect newspapers such as are a necessity 
in the household and a power in the realm, without the proper 
elements and conditions, as for a builder to erect the grand 
cathedral without the architectural genius and all the other 
incidents to a great work of art. 

As to money, a simple consolidation of the subscription lists 
of the “ Christian,” “ Northern,” and “ Pittsburgh” Advocates, 
and “ Zion’s Herald,” could it be added, would give the requisite 
money for a paper of such size and quality of material as would 
meet the requisition and gladden the heart of those who desire 
to see such papers as ought to be printed by agreat Church. A 
like consolidation of the lists of the‘ Western,” “ North-western,” 
and “St. Louis,” with the “Cleveland” and “ Indianapolis,” could 
they be added, would be the basis of a like amount of capital 
for a second great journal. Then, with proper editorial corps, 
and a spirit of enterprise on their part, and of liberality on the 
part of agents and book committees as to appropriations to se- 
cure material for these journals, the end might be approached. 
It is possible that the Methodist Church has culture, talent, 
knowledge, spiritual and moral power, and executive ability to 
the requisite extent of creating the leading religious journals of 
the world. If she has not, she ought to work and pray for it, 
that in this she may have the pre-eminence. 

Can this consolidation be effected? Not easily. The older 
men,who are yet in authority, live in the age which preceded 
railroad centralization, and modern facilities for intereom- 
munication, and cannot very easily accommodate their action 
to these facts. And then there would be the strife of the cities 
and the clans: New York, Boston, Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Cin- 
cinnati; Chicago, and St. Louis, and the clans which may center 
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in these places respectively, would not be willing to yield the 
thousandth part of an inch unless their own locality could be 
served. But what care the rural clergy, and what care the 
great people, as to where the printing is done, so that they are 
served with papers such as their families and Churches and 
communities require? Should not the clans be satisfied with 
offices of issue in such localitiesas Syracuse, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, or Chicago, and let the editing and printing take 
place where it can be done to greatest advantage ? 


Ill, Measures PERTAINING TO THE ITINERANCY. 


The great overmastering fact of Methodism has been its 
itinerancy ; its itinerant episcopacy, its itinerant presiding 
eldership, and its itinerant pastorate, regular, orderly, well ad- 
justed, and mainly efficient. In analyzing Methodism in 
regard to its elements of success, while many things appear 
and are taken into the account as playing their part in secur- 
ing its incomparable success, this one, beyond question, has been 
the great element, and the one without which all other would 
have availed but comparatively little. With a well-adjusted itin- 
erancy New England Congregationalism would to-day carry 
sway in this land: but without this it can scarcely, in the relig- 
ious sphere, claim to be a fourth-rate power. Instead of spread- 
ing itself over the land, and oceupying its waste places, it has 
searcely gone out of New England, and may be regarded a 
comparative failure. The prestige of Plymouth rock, the ad- 
vantages of an educated ministry, and the backing of the great 
colleges and universities, harnessed on so weak a church govern- 
ment, have availed comparatively but little. The reason is 
obvious. No executive power has animated and directed its 
church action. Independent boulders or brick will not form 
the building without the hand and skill of the architect. Mere 
squatter sovereignty is not apt to develop the highest form of 
civilized government. Nor will Oongregational churchism 
make other than very slow advancement across a continent or 
round the world. 

If itinerancy has been the great efficient agency of Meth- 
odism, what can, what shall be done to keep it unimpaired, and, 
if possible, add to its vigor? What! If it is left unimpaired, 
two or three things are necessary. First, the episcopacy and 
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presiding eldership (now and always the right hand of episcopal 
efficiency and success) must be left without serious modifica- 
tion. Episcopal districts for administration and episcopal res- 
idences will amount to but little, and may incumber the action 
of the board. These districts and fixed authoritive residences 
may make a stride in the direction of diocesanism, and, what 
might be worse, sectionalism. As to the charge that the pre- 
siding eldership has not been officered by men of commanding 
strength and fine preaching ability, an examination of the 
facts might fail to sustain any thing more than that the charge 
came from the smaller men in the stations and certain garrulous 
editors. Second, the strong tendency manifested in the great 
centers and strong Churches of the East, and a few sections in 
the West, toward that weakest of all forms of church govern- 
ment, Congregationalism, must be abandoned or checked, 
and the itinerant material must be invigorated. That the 
tendency to Congregationalism has shown itself in very consid- 
erable strength no observer for a moment will doubt. Church 
committees and ministers in very many localities go through 
the process of contract for supply, salary, and service, and ex- 
pect the bishop and his cabinet, as a matter of right, to have 
their little preliminary and selfish arrangement—one disregard- 
ing the rights and interests of the general partnership—sanc- 
tioned. And it is these invaders upon our grand old economy 
who decry the eldership, and. war on the episcopacy, when not 
gratified in their desires. An episcopacy of itself cannot keep 
in existence an itinerant ministry. It will lack the informa- 
tion necessary to make the appointments suitably. The epis- 
copacy, ministry, and people cannot keep up successfully an 
itinerancy, as the element of selfishness would play too great a 
part in making the appointments, if left to be made in this 
way. Chairmanships in Wesleyanism and Canadian Meth- 
odism have always been comparatively inefficient. The Wes- 
leyan body has not, since the days of Wesley, manifested the 
vigor that it did when he was the primate, and the appoint- 
ments were made by himself. Canadian Methodism, under its 
chairmanships and committees, does not begin to compare in 
vigor with New York Methodism. Here are fair tests of the 
two forms of itinerancy. Success in winning souls, in confirm- 
ing believers, in multiplying means, in unfolding and sustaining 
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agencies to establish the kingdom of God, is a test of the value of 
forms of church government, as well as it is of a call of God to 
the Christian ministry. By what method the tendency to Congre- 
gationalism in our great Churches and wealthy societies can be 
checked is not clear. Possibly something can be hoped from pa- 
triotism. By bringing lay-representation into the annual con- 
ferences, where laymen will hold contact and communion with 
laymen, and the laymen of the small church be found as intel- 
ligent and as appreciative of good ministers as the laymen of the 
great churches, and especially by the nearness with which the 
laymen will be brought to the actual details in making the ap- 
pointments, and the solicitude and difficulty in reaching just 
conclusions, they may become impressed with a more favora- 
ble judgment of the wisdom of the old arrangement, and 
consequently modify the prevalent spirit of meddling with 
work which properly belongs to others, and which can be more 
successfully done by those upon whom the responsibility rests 
than by any other parties whomsoever. If this tendency is 
not checked and abandoned, the probability is that the Meth- 
odist Church will retrograde into the inefficient, irregular, min- 
isterial heart-breaking itinerancy practiced by nearly all other 
Protestant bodies in this land: when Methodism will present 
the spectacle seen elsewhere of hundreds of churches without a 
minister, and hundreds of willing and capable ministers without 
a church, and the waste places uncared for. May God rain a 
little brimstone and fire on a few of the high places and high 
ones in our Zion rather! Second, Methodism has always had 
a wonderful facility in creating ministers, and consequently in 
supplying her Churches. This facility has often sent a man 
into the field of labor as a minister in a month, six months, or a 
year after conversion ; and with the energetic, halleluia spirit 
which has always animated the body, it is not surprising if 
numerous mistakes have been made, and often the wrong men 
have been thrust out. 

The fact that to-day full a seventh of all the ministers in the 
traveling connection are on the superannuated and supernumer- 
ary lists would indicate this statement. Men whose incapacity 
even the two years’ probation failed to correct, retire to these 
lists, and so load them down that honorable and sensitive men, 
who are justly entitled to the position, and who have merit and 
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sears, feel dishonored in their position and relations. And not 
only this, but many others remain on the active lists who 
are of no account, but are hinderances to the work—men with- 
out the intellect, the culture, the religion, or the zeal to make 
them, accepatble ministers of Christ. For the truth of this 
strong statement we appeal to every bishop, to every presiding 
elder, and to the great body of ministers themselves. This fact 
has come from the haste with which ministers in our Church 


have been created, and the cumbersome methods to get rid of — 


inefficient and worthless men; and also tameness in annual 
conferences in applying the present methods of relief. It is 
little short of crime to impose upon a people a worthless man 
for their minister, and thereby pension him upon their bounty. 
It is certainly a crime after the fact of worthlessness is known. 
The present method of relieving the Church of this class of 
men is too cumbersome, and has failed to answer the end. 
The Church, which has opened so wide the gates to bring men 
into the ministry, should provide a readier door out. What is 
suggested instead of the present method of trial for this class 
of men, now or hereafter incumbering the Church, is a board 
of retirement in connection with the Annual Conferences. 
Let these boards be constituted of the substantial and working 
clergymen, with full power to determine all cases submitted to 
them by either the bishop and his cabinet, or the conference 
itself. If the bishop cannot station a man, let his case go to 
this board, and let them examine it, and say what course the 
case shall take. If a minister desires a supernumerary or super- 
annuated relation, let the board examine the case, and judge if 
it is proper for him to have it. Rather than submit to an ex- 
amination some might choose to retire to the local ranks, to 
which; from inefficiency, of right they belong. As ministers are 
apt to deal justly with each other when judging of character, it is 
probable that the itinerant material would thus soon gain an 
efficiency which nothing else could impart. Work, or come to 
judgment, would be the motto. This would be better than 
colleges, biblical training schools, the prayers of the people, or 
large salaries. Work, or go into less efficient communions, as 
we are intending to carry our banner across the world, and have 
no use for lazy warriors. 

In connection with this process of purification of the ranks 
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of our itinerancy, the law regulating the superannuated relation 
ought to undergo a revision. That relation should not be one 
of charity, but of heroism and honor, and also embrace in it 
the insurance element. The reward to fidelity in the ministry 
ought to be graduated by the service rendered. The relation 
itself should not be as easily accessible as at present, none 
being allowed to gain it until a number of years of service had 
transpired. After the relation is granted, a pro rata, on the 
basis of the years of service rendered, would insure in the even- 
ing the heroic man, whose ministry is his life-work, against the 
wolf coming in at the door. 


IV. MEASURES PERTAINING TO PROPERTY. 


The Methodist Church has in its colleges, institutes, semi- 
nary buildings, churches, ministers’ houses, and book establish- 
ments, property amounting to seventy millions of dollars. This 
property is increasing at the rate of two or three millions an- 
nually, and will soon amount to a hundred millions. In the 
coming General Conference will be many of our leading lay- 
men, and men of fine judgment and business ability. Cannot 
they devise a measure by which this large amount of property 
can insure itself, and at a premium greatly below that at pres- 
ent paid? If this can be done, it will be an easy matter to 
restore a burned church, a minister’s house, or college; and in 
case of a similar calamity to that of Chicago overtaking an- 
other of our cities, the ruined churches could easily be lifted 
from their ashes. 





Art. VIII.—SYNOPSIS OF THE QUARTERLIES, AND OTHERS OF 
THE HIGHER PERIODICALS. 


American Quarterly Reviews. 


American Courca Review, January, 1872. (Hartford, Conn.)—1. The Church 
and the Laboring Classes. 2. Scientific Speculation vs. Theological Interpreta- 
tion. 3. Remarks on the American Church. 4. Deaconesses. 5. Modern 
Thought in its Relation to the Person of the Lord Jesus Christ. 6. Munificence 
in Giving a Present Need of the Times. 7. The Changes in England during 
Half a Century. 8. Regeneration in Baptism. 9. The Analysis of the Sunbeam. 

Baptist QUARTERLY, January, 1872. (Philadelphia.)—1. The Attitude of the Chris- 
tian Teacher in Respect to Science. 2. The Rational and the Supernatural. 
3. The Religious Basis of Human Government. 4. Is Truth an Instrument in 
Regeneration? 6, Pascal. 6. Exegesis of Proverbs xxiii, 26. 7. Exegetical 
Studies. 
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BriBuioTHEGA SACRA, AND THEOLOGICAL EcLEcTIC, January, 1872. (Andover, 
Mass.)—1. The Physical Basis of our Spiritual Language. 2. English Eloquence 
and Debate. 3. Revelation and Inspiration, 4. The Weekly Sabbath. 5. The 
Organic and Visible Manifestation of Christ’s Kingdom, and the Human Agency 
in its Advancement. 6. The Three Fundamental Methods of Preaching—The 
Public Reading of Sermons, and the Preaching of them Memoriter. 

MERCERSBURG REVIEW, January, 1872. (Philadelphia.)—1. The Germanic and Latin 
Races. 2. A University ora Gymnasium? 3. OriginalSin. 4. Rev. Dr. Krauth’s 
Conservative Reformation. 5. Theory of Revivals. 6. The Circumcision of Christ. 
7. The Elements and Purposes of the Parable. 8. Our Educational Policy. 

NortH AMERICAN REVIEW, January, 1872. (Boston.)—1. Poor-Law Administra- 
tion in New England. 2. American Criticism: its Difficulties and Prospects. 
3. Oratory and Journalism. 4. Thomas Watson the Poet. 5. Harvard Col- 
lege. 1786-87. 6. The Butler Canvass. 

PRESBYTERIAN QUARTERLY AND PRINCETON REVIEW, (New Series,) January, 1872. 
(New York.)—1. The Variable and the Constant in Christian Apology. 2. The 
Theology for our Age and Country. 3. The Plymouth Brethren. 4. The Wine 
Question in the Light of the Law of Love. 5. Total Abstinence and its Script- 
ural Basis. 6. Paris under the Commune. 7%. Jowett’s Plato. 8. Ezra, the 
Model of the Biblical Divine. 

QUARTERLY REVIEW OF THE EVANGELICAL LuTHERAN CuuRcH, January, 1872. 
(Gettysburg.)—1. Dynamics of Success. 2. Lessons of the Franco-Prussian War. 
3. The Theological Exegesis of the Holy Scriptures. 4. Chronology of the Roman 
Emperors. 5. Dr. Krauth’s Metaphysics of the Lord’s Supper. 6. New Phases 
of the Argument for Immortality. 7. The Right to the Name Lutheran. 

THEOLOGICAL MEDIUM, A CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN QUARTERLY, January, 1872. 
(Nashville, Tenn.)—1. Causality and the Will. 2. Nature of Conscience. 3. The 
Pulpit. 4. God’s Liberalism. 5. The Christian Rule Governing Popular Amuse- 
ments. 6. Spiritual Telegraphy. 7. A Critical Exposition of the Third Chapter of 
Paul’s Epistle tothe Romans. 8. The Unpardonable Sin. 9. Practical Theology. 

UNIVERSALIST QUARTERLY, January, 1872. (Boston.)}—1. The Conditions of Pro- 
fessional Success. 2. Clement of Rome. 3. Modern Utilitarianism. 4. John 
Woolman’s Journal. 56. Caleb Rich. 6. Medizvalism and Nature. 7. The Doc- 
trine of Annihilation. 


- 
pe 





English Reviews. 

LONDON QUARTERLY Review, January, 1872. (New York: Reprint. Leonard 
Scott, 140 Fulton-street.)—1. The Drama in England. 2. The Life and Writings 
of John Hookham Frere. 3. The Latest Development of Literary Poetry. 
4. The Life and Philosophy of Bishop Berkeley. 5. The Bank of England and 
the Money Market. 6. Forster's Life of Dickens, 7. A Key to the Narrative 
of the Four Gospels. 8. Sir Henry Holland’s Recollections. 9. Marco Polo, 
and Travels in his Footsteps. 10. Primary Education in Ireland. 11. The 
Proletariat on a False Scent. 

WESTMINSTER REVIEW, January, 1872. (New York: Reprint. Leonard Scott, 140 
Fulton-street.)—1. Greek Tragedy and Euripides. 2. The Geographical Distri- 
bution of Animals and Plants. 3. The Political Disabilities of Women. 4. The 
First Earl of Shaftesbury. 5. The Development of Belief. 6. The Government 
and the Education Act. 7. A Theory of Wages. 

British QUARTERLY, January, 1872. (New York: Reprint. Leonard Scott, 140 
Fulton-street.)—1. Lanfrey’s Napoleon the First. 2. Beethoven. 3. An En- 
glish Interior in the Seventeenth Century. 4. Catullus and his Translators. 
5. Mohammed. 6. The Speaker's Commentary. 1%, The Working of the Kduca- 
tion Act. 8. Last Words on the Ballot Question. 


The article on Mohammed concedes to the great Arabian a 
true diyine mission, which he faithfully fulfilled until he comes 
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fairly in contact with the truths of Christianity, and should 
have embraced them. He rejected them, and from that time 
a demoralization commenced in his character and career. 

The article is based on a very interesting DEFENSE or Mo- 
HAMMEDANISM in England, by Syed Ahmed Khan Bahador, 
of which the following account is given :— 

“ The appearance in the English tongue of a defense of the 
Mohammedan religion from the hand of one who, on the one 
hand, claims a lineal descent from the Prophet, and on the 
other hand, has been enrolled in an English order of knight- 
hood, is a mark of the drawing together of East and West 
which would have seemed impossible a generation or two back. 
And it marks that drawing together in its best form. It is 
something new for a professor of Islam, evidently devout and 
learned according to his own standard, to stand forth and 
challenge European and Christian thinkers on their own 
ground. It is a sign of a new spirit among thoughtful Mo- 
hammedans, when a writer of their religion no longer shuts 
himself up within the old barriers of his exclusive creed. The 
bidding of his Prophet and forefather to make ceaseless war 
upon the Infidel is carried out by Syed Ahmed Khan in a new 
shape. The faith can no longer be spread over new realms at 
the sword’s point; but new fields of conflict, and therefore of 
possible triumph, are laid open. It is to the credit of the fol- 
lowers of Islam if they are learning, as the author of this book 
clearly has learned, that it is a false policy for a system which 
can no longer spread itself by temporal weapons to withdraw 
itself into sullen isolation. Our Syed takes a far worthier 
course, and one which shows a far truer faith in his own re- 
ligion, by trying to show that that religion need not shun the 
light, but that it dares to stand forth and meet other systems 
face to face on the arena of free inquiry. The mutual con- 
tempt of Christian and Moslem has been largely the result of 
mutual ignorance. It has largely been the result of each side 
seeing the other in its worst form. And the fashion of giorify- 
ing one particular Mohammedan power, which has prevailed by 
fits and starts for some years, as it certainly does not rise out 
of any deep knowledge of Islam and its history, is not likely 
to tend to any fair and reasonable interchange of ideas between 
Mohammedans and Christians. Such a book as that of Syed 
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Ahmed opens to us a new world. Few Europeans have any 
notion of the vast mass of theological literature which has 
been gathered together by Mohammedan divines—of the vast 
mass of commentaries of which the Koran has become the 
center. It is possible that in some cases Western controversial- 
ists might find their antagonists in the East somewhat stronger 
than they might expect. But at all events they may be sur- 
prised at finding the war carried into their own country. 
Syed Ahmed is evidently not afraid of meeting either Chris- 
tian divines or European scholars on their own ground. He 
is certainly not free from that contempt for the Infidel which 
seems inherent in the Moslem character, and which is, we sup- 
pose, specially becoming in a descendant of the Prophet. 
The Syed is ready to acknowledge, and to acknowledge with 
thankfulness, any instances where his great forefather has re- 
ceived favorable, or even just, dealing at the hands of European 
writers. Still, on the whole, he looks down on his Christian 
antagonists: and he looks down on them with a sort of con- 
temptuons pity as his intellectual inferiors, as men less thought- 
ful and less well-informed than himself. Such a state of mind 
is certainly not the best for engaging in controversy; but on 
the other band, it is certainly not the worst. Syed Ahmed, 
as we hold, overrates his own knowledge and his own powers 
of reasoning, as compared with those of his Christian oppo- 
nents. But by so doing he admits that the question is a mat- 
ter for reason ‘and inquiry; and, after all, our Mohammedan 
controversialist does not treat Christians as a body nearly so 
badly as Christians of different sects are often in the habit of 
treating one another.”—Pp. 51, 52. 

The following passages furnish a view of the proofs of Mo- 
HAMMEDANISM FROM PROPHECY :— 

“ Yet, while Mohammed thus cast aside all thoughts of amal- 
gamation with Judaism and Christianity, and fell back on the 
supposed earlier faith of Abraham, he never ceased to proclaim 
that Moses and Jesus were the prophets of two successive di- 
vine dispensations, and that the sacred books of their respective 
followers were two successive revelations of the divine will. 
Those books, as they existed in his time, were, in his view, ut- 
terly corrupted, but, in their original purity, they had been 
the word of God, no less than his own Koran. It was there- 
Fovrta Series, Vor. XXIV.—20 
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fore natural that he should seek to show that these earlier rev- 
elations pointed to himself as a teacher who was still to come. 
As the Christians held that their prophet was pointed out and 
foretold in the writings of the Jewish dispensation, so it might 
be expected that Mohammed himself would be pointed out and 
foretold in the writings of the Christian dispensation. In a well- 
known passage of the Koran, Mohammed himself affirms that 
Jesus had prophesied of him by the name of Ahmed, a name 
radically the same as Mohammed or Mohammet. There can be 
little doubt, as has been often shown, that this idea arose from 
some confusion or corruption of the text of the passage where 
Christ promises the coming of the Paraclete. Another passage 
which has been ofteg and with real ingenuity held to refer to 
Mohammed, is the passage of Isaiah which speaks of a ‘ chariot 
of asses and a chariot of camels,’ more accurately, it would 
seem, ‘a rider on an ass and arider on a camel.’ Syed Ahmed 
has a whole essay, an essay showing a good deal of ingenuity, 
on the prophecies of Mohammed contained in the Old and New 
Testament. The original promise to Ishmael is pressed into 
the service; if, as Christian writers hold, the promise made to 
Isaac was not wholly temporal, but contained a promise of 
spiritual blessings also, then the analogous promise to Ishmael 
should also be held to take in the spiritual blessings granted 
to the race of Ishmael by Mohammed coming of his stock. 
Mohammed, again, is the prophet whom the Lord was to raise 
up to the Israelites from among their brethren like unto Moses. 
For we are expressly told that in Israel itself there never arose 
another prophet like unto Moses. The brethren, therefore, 
spoken of, must be the brethren of the stock of Ishmael, and 
the prophet who was to be the peer of the lawgiver of the 
Hebrews can be no other than the prophet who came to be the 
lawgiver of the Arabs. We read again that the Lord came 
from Sinai, and shined forth from Paran. He came from 
Sinai with Moses, and shined forth from Paran—in our Syed’s 
geography the mountain of Mecea—with Mohammed. Lastly, 
the Prophet’s own name is found both in the Song of Solomon 
and the prophet Haggai. The ‘ altogether lovely’ of the one 
passage, the ‘ desire of all nations’ of the other, contain in the 
original the Arabian prophet’s very name. Mohammed is 
again discerned when the Pharisees ask of John the Baptist 
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whether he is Christ, or Elias, or that Prophet. The prophet 
who is thus distinguished from Christ and Elias can be no 
other than Mohammed. Lastly, the farewell words of Christ 
to his disciples to abide in the city of Jerusalem until en- 
dowed with power from on high does not refer to the coming 
of the Holy Ghost, which, it is argued, had no reference to a 
dwelling at Jerusalem, but referred to the reverence which 
was to be shown to Jerusalem as the holy place and center of 
Christian devotion till the reverence once paid to Jerusalem 
should be transferred to Mecca.”—Pp. 64, 65. 

In the article on the Speaker’s Commentary we find the fol- 
lowing professed disproof of the MESSIANIC APPLICATION OF 
THE SHILOH :— 

“In the Commentary on Gen. xlix, 10, we have one of the 
many instances in which the writers are arguing from a foregone 
conclusion. On the phrase rendered, in the authorized version, 
‘until Shiloh come,’ Dr. Harold Browne makes the startling as- 
sertion, ‘ The only two admissible interpretations of Shiloh are, 
that the word is (1) a proper name, meaning “ the Peace-maker,” 
“the Prince of Peace,” or, (2) according to the almost unanimous 
consent of the versions and Targumgs, “ He whose right itis.” All 
the Targums add the name of Messiah, and all the more ancient 
Jews held it to be an undoubted prophecy of Messiah.’ And 
in the excursus on the word Shiloh at the end of the chapter, 
the Bishop winds up by saying that ‘the only arguments of 
any weight against the Messianic character of the prophecy, 
except of course a denial that prophecy is possible at all, seem 
to be the following: 1. The patriarchal age had no anticipa- 
tion of a personal Messiah, though there may have been some 
dim hope of a future deliverance ; and, 2. The New Testament 
does not cite this as a prediction of Christ.’ That these two 
arguments only should have been known to the learned prelate 
is a matter of surprise, when every page of his Commentary 
displays such a vast amount of reading. The fact is, that there 
are many and weighty arguments against the rendering, ‘ until 
Shiloh come,’ while there is only one reason for it, namely, 
Jewish tradition, which, as we shall presently see, is based 
upon a very objectionable canon of exegesis. 

“The arguments against the present rendering, that is, ‘until 
Shiloh, come,’ are as follows: 1. The word Shiloh occurs no less 
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than thirty-three times in the Hebrew Scriptures (Gen. xlix, 10. 
Josh. xviii, 1, 8, 9, 10; xix, 51; xxi, 2; xxii, 9,12. Judges 
xviii, 31; xxi, 12; xix, 21, 21. 1 Sam. i, 3, 9, 24; ii, 14; 
iii, 21, 21; iv, 3, 4,12; xiv, 3. 1 Kings ii, 27; xiv, 2,4. Jer. 
vii, 12, 14; xxvi,6,9; xli,5. Psa. Ixxviii, 60,) and invariably 
denotes the town Shiloh. To make it the name or appella- 
tion of a person in this solitary instance has not only no anal- 
ogy in the Bible, but is against the ordinary laws of language 
and the primary canon of exegesis. 2. The rendering, ‘ until 
Shiloh come,’ not only introduces an unexpected new subject, 
but is against the context, inasmuch as the statement in verses 
11 and 12 can only refer to Judah and not to the Messiah. 
This is admitted even by Bishop Patrick, who remarks, ‘ This 
verse (11) sets forth the great fertility of Judah’s country ;’ 
and on verse 12, ‘This verse sets forth the healthiness and 
vigor of the inhabitants of that fertile country.’ To take the 
second clause of verse 10 as introducing a new subject, and to 
refer the verbs which immediately follow this new subject to 
the first subject, is to do that which will not be admitted in the 
interpretation of any other document. Bishop Wordsworth, 
who evidently felt this objection, consistently refers verses 
~ 11 and 12 also to the Messiah. Hence he explains the verses 
in question as follows: ‘ Binding his foal unto the vine, ete. 
‘Christ, who adopts this language, and compares his own 
union with the Church to that of a vine and its branches.’ 
(John xv, 1-5.) ‘THe washed his garments, ete., that is, the 
garments and clothes of Christ, his royal and sacerdotal robes, 
(see Rey. i, 13), which he sprinkled with blood, being priest 
and sacrifice in one. ‘ His eyes shall be red with wine,’ ete. 
‘ Christ’s members, illuminated with spiritual light, shall sparkle 
with holy joy,’ etc. This mode of interpretation requires no 
comment. 3. When the name Shiloh occurs as the accusative 
of place, the phrase’ is nb» x2 ‘and he came to Shiloh,’ 
(1 Sam, iv, 12,) exactly as in the passage before us. 4. The 
natural rendering, that is, ‘The scepter shall not depart from 
Judah . . . until he come to Shiloh,’ refers to the primacy of 
Judah, and is in perfect harmony with the future history of 
thé tribe. Judah was not only numerically the first, (Num. i 
and xxvi,) but was the leader of the tribes on their journeys, 
(Num. x, 14,) obtained his allotment of the conquered land be- 
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fore all the other tribes, (Josh. xv,) and never ceased to be the 

head of the tribes till they all came to Shiloh. (Josh. xviii, 1.) 

The tribe of Judah continued its primacy in the war with the 

Canaanites (Judg. i, 1, 2) and Benjamin, (Judg. xx, 18;) and 

when the people had to choose judges, this tribe was the first 

to open the line. (Judg. iii, 9.) 5. The Jewish interpretation 
of Shiloh by Messiah, which, as usual, is followed by the 
ancient versions and the Fathers, owes its origin to the exeget- 
ical canon called Gimatria, according to which every letter 
of a word is reduced to its numerical value, and the word is 
explained by another of the same quantity. Hence mw» 

Messiah, which is numerically 358, (m 84% 1042 300+% 40=358,) 

is substituted for 5° x= which is also numerically 358 

(F 545 "30+" 1042 3004+% 142 24+" 10=358.) These are the ar- 

guments, besides the two mentioned by the Bishop of Ely, 

against departing here from the usual meaning which Shiloh 
has every-where else. Whether these arguments are conclu- 
sive or not the intelligent student must decide; and we have 
therefore a right to insist that they should all have been 
enumerated, and not have been reduced to two, and these not 
the most cogent. Such omissions can only injure a good 

cause.”—Pp. 80, 81. 

EpinsurGH Review, January, 1872. (New York: Reprint. Leonard Scott, 140 
Fulton-street.)—1. Yule’s Edition of Marco Polo. 2. Lace-making as a Fine 
Art. 3. Tyerman’s Life of John Wesley. 4. Tylor on Primitive Culture. 
5. Crowe and Cavalcaselle on the History of Painting. 6. Railway Organization 
in the late War. 7. Irish University Education. 8. Grant’s Central Provinces 
of India. 9. Mr. Browning’s Balaustion. 10. The Church, the Land, and the 
Liberals. 

We have seen, if we rightly recollect, an announcement of 

the intended republication, by an American house, of the works 

on tlie early history of our race by Edward B. Tylor. They 
consist of several large volumes, displaying great research, 
and may produce no little impression upon the public mind. 

His leading principles may be thus stated :— 

1. The fullest investigation of the lowest savage life clearly 
manifests a difference in kind between human and brute intel- 
ligence. The characteristic of the former is mechanical sta- 
tionariness, the law of the latter is progress. Whatever may 
be the fact as to human genesis or the varieties of human spe- 
cies, human nature isone. 2. The scale of advance in progress 
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is so slow as to require a great antiquity of the human race. 
3. In the department of spiritual progress, the origin and-youth 
of what he calls “ Animism,” (spiritism, the doctrine of super- 
human intelligences, as ghosts, gods, religions, ete.,) is regulated 
by historic laws, a certain sort of origin and certain series of 
advancement being discoverable. Thus a natural history of 
religions discloses itself, exhibiting, like all the other elements 
of man’s nature, the traits of regular development. 

The Edinburgh Reviewer, in the Fourth Article, coincides 
with Mr. Tylor in most of his views, but takes issue with his 
position that development in religion is proof of the untruth 
of religious belief. 

The Reviewer, in refutation of Mr. Tylor’s claim of the 
universality of the Stone Period of civilization, clearly shows 
the significant fact that the very locality which sacred history 
assigns as the area of the primitive birth of the human race 
shows no remains of the stone implements ! 

“On examining the evidence it turns out that this south- 
western area of the Asiatic continent is precisely the region 

_ where no distinct traces of the Stone Age have yet been dis- 
covered. Mr. Tylor gives no instance of the discovery of flint 

-implements in any part of this wide region. No direct evidence, 
indeed, of the existence of a savage Stone Age there is adduced 
by him; and the only fragment of indirect evidence he offers 
is of a singulary far-fetched and irrelevant kind.”—P. 50. 

DEGENERATION OF Races.—“ Occasionally degeneration of 
race is a*well-established fact within the historic period; and 
we may fairly conclude, therefore, that it must have occurred 
also in pre-historic times. The powerful arguments in Mr. 
Wallace’s striking essay on ‘The Limits of Natural Selection 
as applied to Man,’ all tend to show that the lower savages 
are rather degenerate races than undeveloped types of mankind. 
As the evidence at present stands, all that can be said is, that 
the further back we go we do not necessarily get nearer to the 
typical or ideal savage—a being destitute of almost all dis- 
tinctively human characteristics ; and that in one vital particu- 
lar at least, that of art, the earliest known race is far in advance 
of most savage tribes, if not of some cultured peoples. As we 
have already said, in reviewing the statements on this subject, 
‘There is no evidence that the man of those early days was 
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more nearly related to the animals than ourselves. If, as some 
naturalists have supposed, we are descended from the same 
ancestors as the higher apes, the transitional forms are not met 
with in the quaternary strata of Europe. They must be sought 
for in deposits elsewhere of far higher antiquity. There is not 
the slightest shred of proof, in either the cave or river deposits, 
in faver of such a view.’ ”—P. 57. 

DEVELOPMENT OF “ ANIMISM.”—Mr. Tylor repudiates the 
one-sidedness of Max Miller in tracing all religious develop- 


ments in etymologies. He says: 

“For myself, I am disposed to think (differing here in some measure from Prof. Max 
Miiler’s view of the subject) that the mythology of the lower races rests especially 
on a basis of real and sensible analogy ~d that the great expansion of verbal 
metaphor into myth belongs to more ad «ced periods of civilization. In a word, 
1 take material myth to be the primary, ti:e verbal myth to be the secondary, forma- 
tion. But whether this opinion be historically sound or not, the difference in nature 
hetween myth founded on fact and myth founded on word is sufficiently manifest. 
The want of reality in verbal metaphor cannot be effectually hidden by the utmost 
stretch of imagination. 

“Further on,” says the Reviewer, “ in dealing at large with 
the myths derived from natural objects, Mr. Tylor condemns 
still more emphatically the extravagances of solar interpreta- 
tion which the writings of the meteorological school illustrate. 

“ No one-sided interpretation can be permitted to absorb into a single theory such 
endless many-sided correspondences as these. Rash inferences which on the 
strength of mere resemblance derive episodes of myth from episodes of nature must 
be regarded with utter mistrust; for the student who has no more stringent criterion 
than this for his myths of sun and sky and dawn will find them wherever it pleases 
him to seek them. It may be judged by simple trial what such a method may 
lead to; no legend, no allegory, no nursery rhyme, is safe from the hermeneutics 
of a thorough-going mythologic theorist.”—P. 61. 

In regard to Mr. Tylor’s basing his belief of spiritual 
beings on his development theory, the Reviewer says: “ Mr. 
Tylor’s general argument on this head appears to be, that 
inasmuch as the belief in spiritual existences prevails universally 
among savages and barbarous tribes, such beings do not exist. 
This is no doubt a very summary turning of tle tables on the 
old position, that the universal and irresistible character of this , 
beliet’ is, to some extent at least, an evidence of its objective 
validity. But, after all, there seems to be more reason in the 
old position than inthe new. That a given belief, with regard 
to the existence of objects out of itself, should inevitably arise 
from the contact of the human mind with the material universe, 
would-seem at first sight to afford at least a presumption of its 
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having some foundation in nature; and this presumption is cer- 
tainly not rebutted by the fact that the belief is found in a 
crude or elementary shape even among the lower races. This is 
exactly what we should expect if the belief is a distinctive 
product of human reason or conscious intelligence working on 
the materials of experience. Mr. Tylor, in the first chapter of his 
work, attempts to meet the argument that the universality of a 
belief is a presumption in favor of its having some foundation 
in the nature of things, by saying that ‘the cause why men do 
hold an opinion, or practice a custom, is by no means neces- 
sarily a reason why they ought to do so.’ This is true enough, 
of course. But, on the other hand, the fact that a particular 
belief universally prevails is surely in itself no proof that it is 
a mere subjective delusion, and as such ought to be rejected. 
Mr. Tylor goes on to say, in obvious reference to the subsequent 
discussion as to the belief of spiritual beings :— 

“ As it has more than once happened to myself to find my collections of traditions 
and beliefs thus made to prove their own objective truth, without proper examina- 
tion of the grounds on which they were actually received, I take this occasion of 
remarking that the same line of argument will serve equally well to demonstrate, 
by the strong and wide consent of nations, that the earth is flat, and nightmare the 
Visit of a demon. 

_ “The only plausibility which this statement possesses-as an 
argument lies in the illustrations, and they are altogether 
irrelevant. That such examples should be offered as parallel 
cases to the belief in the existence of spiritual beings, illustrates 
afresh the psychological confusion often found in Mr, Tylor’s 
reasoning on philosophical questions. In this case, the con- 
fusion is that between a general law and the primitive or 
childish attempts at its application—between a rational prin- 
ciple and the crude, uncultured examples of its early working. 
Given the belief in the existence of spiritual powers as the 
universal characteristic of human reason, such a belief would be 
sure to manifest itself in grotesque and monstrous forms in the 
carly operations of the savage mind. It would naturally result 
in the attribution of souls or spiritual life to stocks and stones, 
tools and weapons, as well as to more striking objects and 
forces in the material world. But these attributions, even 
when most extreme and absurd, do not discredit, much less 
disprove, the essential rationality and objective worth of the 
belief, any more than the attribution of particular effects to 
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absurd causes destroys the existence of causation in nature. 
The two cases are indeed strictly parallel; and Mr. Tylor’s 
general argument, transferred to the region of science, would 
be, that because particular effects have been referred by the 
rude and ignorant to false and preposterous causes, therefore 
no such thing as real power or effective causation exists in 
nature. Both beliefs are, in fact, the natural reflex of the con- 
scious intelligence which is the distinctive attribute of man.”— 
Pp. 61, 62. 

The Zhird Article speaks thus of English Wesleyanism: 
“We have spoken of Wesleyanism as a system essentially 
temporary. To this view of it probably many of its adherents 
would strongly demur; but even they can hardly deny that the 
range of its influence is necessarily a limited one. If not sec- 
tarian, it is at least undoubtedly sectional. Even in the land 
of its nativity it is incapable of covering more than a portion 
of the ground which the Church of Christ is designed to 


occupy. Unadapted by its founder to undertake the work of a 


Church, it can never, unless by ceasing to be Wesleyanism, 
meet the requirements of a whole Christian community. We 
forbear to dwell on its theological peculiarities, or to discuss 
its questionable doctrines of instantaneous conversion, plenary 
assurance, and attainable perfection. Enough to point out 
that the Wesleyan body is restricted, by its very constitution 
and by its legalized standing, to the arbitrary basis of its 
founder’s special views—a disability not to be obviated by the 
tendency of its abler and more thoughtful members to drop or 
materially modify its most distinctive tenets. But, viewed as 
an ecclesiastical system only, it is obviously unequal to satisfy 
the spiritual wants of the Christianized body social, its rigid 
scheme of itinerancy forbidding the formation of an effective 
pastorate, and its obligatory rule of class-meetings being peril- 
ous to domestic union, and repulsive (to say the least) to minds 
of independence, cultivation, and delicacy. Its appropriate 
work, therefore, is evidently a partial one, supplementary to 
that of the Church catholic. For making onslaughts on the 
virtual heathenism of the masses, and for keeping alive the 
sacred fire in those classes of the community with whom religion 
is before all things a matter of feeling, it is an agency of singular 
efficacy-and value ; and in this respect there is still ample work 
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before it in England of the same nature as that which it has 
already accomplished. But the question remains, Must this be 
done in rivalry, and almost in antagonism, with other Christian 
bodies ? or shall it be done in harmonious co-operation with them 
—above all, with its natural ally and acknowledged parent, 
the National Church? We cherish the hope that such an 
amalgamation with the Church may yet be found possible; 
and that amidst the grave and unknown changes impending 
over our ecclesiastical system, this desirable result may yet be 
realized. Room might assuredly be found within the Establish- 
ment, or in a privileged position at its side, for the exercise of 
that distinctive discipline of Wesleyanism which commends 
itself to many minds, and which has unquestionably been 
found peculiarly suitable to certain ranks of society. 

“Our hopes of such a result are increased by what we see in 
the United States. There, where advantage was wisely taken of 
the political situation of the country after the War of Inde- 


‘pendence, the Methodist Episcopal Church became, to a great 


extent, the inheritor and representative of the old Church of 
England. This it still is, side by side with its Anglican sister ; 
and, indeed, by the help of a wise modification of its original 
arrangements, approaches more nearly than any other religious 
body to the position of a National Establishment.”—Pp. 44, 45. 


LONDON QUARTERLY Review, January, 1872. (London.)—1. The Works of George 
Berkeley. 2. Wesley's Character and Opinions in Earlier Life. 3. Balaustion’s 
Adventure. 4. Pictures of the Past Year. 5. The Life of William Cunningham. 
6. The Athanasian Creed. 7. Extempore Preaching. 

It is a genuine disaster for Wesley and Wesleyanism that the 

mass of materials collected by the industrious zeal of Mr. Tyer- 

man had not been placed in the hands of the graceful writer of 
the second article of this Quarterly. To a perfect command of 
elegant English he adds such a true sympathy, entering into 
the mind of his subject, and such a power of blending the crude 
facts into truthful and truthlike oe as would have to us 

a genuine Wesley. 

The main purpose of the artiole i is to furnish us a true con- 
ception of Wesley until the time of his return from Georgia to 
London. Some new disclosures of the feminine side of Wesley’s 
early history are given, serving to humanize the picture without 
degrading it. The defect of the erticle, so far as the clear de- 
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lineation of Wesley’s religious character is concerned, is the 
omission of a decisive discussion of the actual justification of a 
man in Wesley’s state of soul. Are we to suppose that he was 
truly no child of God until his strange warming of the heart in 
reading Luther on Galatians? We believe, in the negative, that 
this blessed heart-warming was the inflow of the Spirit of Assur- 
~ ance, translating him from a sense of servitude to the rich con- 
sciousness of his sonship. That rich consciousness was as new 
wine to the giant, rendering him mighty for his mighty work. 
It opened at once to him the sublime “secret of the Lord,” and 
gave him a divine wisdom in bringing thousands, and ultimate 
millions, by a brief, straight route to that same rich result. 

The following passages, all of which werheartily indorse, 
show how the best mind of English Methodism estimates Mr. 
Tyerman’s Wesley : 

“We are bound to say that Mr. Tyerman has overdone his 
fidelity. Heseems to us to have acted the part, almost wherever 
possible, of advocatus diaboli—to have set himself to make the 
worst which, with any fair probability, could be made of Wes- 
ley’s life and character. He never gives the benefit of the 
doubt, as it seems to us, to the accused, but always to the ac- 
cuser. Considering who and what Wesley was, and what his 
antecedents and independent character must be admitted to 
have been, this appears to us not to be judicially fair. Besides 

. this, there is a tone in his dealing with Wesley which fairly as- 
tonishes us at times. Mr. Tyerman does not merely sum up in 
phrase of precise accuracy just what happened, and leave his 
readers to draw their conclusions: he censures, he pronounces, 
he condemns; and this, too, in a tone of harshness, in some in- ‘i 
stances, and of lofty decision, as if he were Wesley’s superior i 
and judge. We believe that Macaulay—it is perfectly certain f 
that Southey—would never have ventured, in so absolute, uncer- 
emonious, dictatorial a style, to pronounce censure on John 
Wesley. They would have felt their own inferiority to him— 
that, if he sometimes erred, he was at least a good and great 
man, a venerable saint, as to whom they could not venture to 
pronounce an unfavorable judgment even in individual acts of 
his life, without modesty and self-restraint, without, what the 
Romans would have called verecundia. Mr. Tyerman has not 

been restrained by any such feelings. At times his mere épse 
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dizit, without even the formality of any attempt to weigh evi- 
dence or investigate the matter, pronounces sharp and short at 
once the folly or the wrong-doing of Wesley. Surely men 
should be as tender in their style of handling the character of 
departed saints and heroes as of living men. But if his breth- 
ren were to pronounce judgment on Mr. Tyerman’s sayings and 
doings with decision as abrupt and unsparing as he uses in deal- 
ing with the father and founder of Methodism, we imagine he 
would have a very good ground of brotherly complaint against 
them. . . . Nothing is more remarkable, however, than that 
Mr. Tyerman appears to make no effort to enter fully and lov- 
ingly into the mind and idiosynerasy of Wesley. He is not in 
sympathy with him, and yet does not appear to feel that this is 
the case, or even that such sympathy is necessary in order to 
enable him to write the life of Wesley. He judges merely and 
unhesitatingly by his own lights and his own instincts. Those 
instincts, at least in some cases, we regard as mere conventional 
prejudices, and are prepared to vindicate Wesley just where 
and wherefore his biographer condemns him. But, indeed, 
nothing is more evident than that Mr. Tyerman is deficient in 
that faculty of dramatic sympathy and insight without which 
it is impossible for any man to understand, much less to write, 
the life of another man, especially of a unique and wonderful 
man. . . . Such was the unprosperous issue of Wesley’s third 
love affair. He was not, it must be confessed, fortunate in 
these affairs; but they illustrate very strongly the real nature * 
of the man, equally on his weak and on his fine human side. 
On the whole, we cannot but love our Wesley the better for 
these revelations. At the same time, it is a matter of regret 
that Mr. Tyerman has so inadequately rendered them; as he has, 
in our judgment, inadequately, inapprehensively, and therefore 
with entire (though altogether unconscious) unfairness, repre- 
sented throughout his volumes Wesley’s relations of affection 
and confidence with women.”—Pp. 309, 310, 343. 

The Athanasian Creed, the subject of the sixth article, 
though in the Ninth Century accepted as a “Standard of 
Faith,” has been generally rejected in America—first by the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, by Methodism in accordance with 
Wesley’s omission, and by our evangelical Churches generally. 
We do not regret that it stands not among our own standards, 
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believing that the Apostles’ Creed, our Articles of Faith, and 
Mr. Wesley’s Sermon on the Trinity, contain all that upon so 
mysterious yet fundamental a dogma should be prescribed as 
representative. 

The Review says: “ Like every other ancient and reverend 
document, the Athanasian Creed is undergoing its ordeal, a stern 
and unrelenting ordeal, at which the friends and the enemies 
of the Christian faith alike assist. . . . There may be said to be 
four classes of its Christian critics; to three of these Mr. Brewer 
does ample justice. . . . First, there are those who reject the 
Creed altogether, as being a human intrusion into ‘things not 
seen,’ and no better than a desperate effort of dogmatic theol- 
ogy to formulate in words what neither reason nor revelation 
brings within the range of finite conception. To this class be- 
long great numbers of theologians, preachers, and private Chris- 
tians, who own no theology but the ‘ Biblical;’ and their ranks 
are reinforced by many who believe what the Creed says, but 
recoil from its statement in words. The second class is com- 
posed of those who accept it in its integrity, as a sacred deposit 
or tradition from antiquity, containing the final expression of a 
doctrine developed under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, and 
reduced to a formula which, composed by some individual, 
was received and ratified by the universal Church. They re- 
gard it as the last word, whether positive or negative, on the 
most sublime of all mysteries and the most fundamentak of all 
verities ; and, so regarding it, the stately sentences come to have 
a fascination that no other uninspired language possesses, and 
an authority closely bordering on, if it does not coincide with, 
that of inspiration. This being the case, it is not to be won- 
dered at that they feel no misgiving about the ‘excluding 
clauses,’ for Scripture throws around its own teachings precise- 
ly the same sanction. A third class is composed of those who 
reverence the Creed, and find no fault in it save as concerning 
the damnatory sentences, and the touch of heresy that its lan- 
guage has derived from the exigencies of translation into mod- 
ern forms of speech, which cannot adapt themselves to the re- 
quirements of the subject. They would retain the formula in 
the services of the Church after some revision—the more thor- 
ough the better; and if the severe introductory clauses are re- 
tained, they would append a very clear and uncompromising 
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disavowal of any such meaning in them as now seems to offend 
against Christian charity.”—Pp. 426, 427. 

It is known to our readers that great objections are made to 
the word person to express the “somewhat” peculiar to each 
of the divine Three; derived from the fact that to popular ap- 
prehension the word expresses a complete individual man. To 
this the Review replies: “The word person is the simplest and 
the least easily misunderstood by the terms which are used to 
express the everlasting fact which the Creed proclaims, that in 
the mystery of the Holy Trinity there are three individual in- 
telligent agents who can use the term J, and yet, in a sense 
transcending human thought, are in the essence of divinity, 
one.” “The term person, when combined with the two other 
terms now commonly used in English theology, keeps just 
enough of its original meaning to enrich and complete our 
notions. Every one of the Sacred Three is a subsistence in the 
common Divine Being, or Essence, or Substance. Each is an 
hypostasis, having his own individuality, and to be honored by 
Himself; but each also is a Person on whom the eye of faith— 
there is no other eye in this region—beholds a manifestation 
of the Eternal God. And happy are we in our theology that 
each of these terms has become so familiar; and that all are 
combined in their several proprieties in ‘even our common 
diction.’ This can scarcely be said of any other language with 
the same confidence. 

“The word person has another remarkable prerogative in 
theology, as represented by the Athanasian Creed. It medi- 
ates, better than any other term could, between substance and 
attributes. The person in the Trinity is not identical with the 
essence or substance; for there are not three independent sub- 
stances. Yet it is not to be regarded as synonymous with 
attributes, for the three Persons are ‘each by Himself’ pos- 
sessed of all that is called God. Each Person is a subsistence 
sustaining all the perfections of the Godhead; while each is 
but the same God in an unbroken unity. Now this is a region 
in which all analogy fails. We are shut up to the use of such 
terms as shall avoid two opposite extremes, neither of which is 
consistent with the plain word of God. The Deity is one; the 
distinction is therefore not that of substances but of persons. 
The Father and the Son and the Spirit mutually bless and act 
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and speak in man’s salvation; the distinction must therefore 
be one of personal intelligences. The mystery is unfathom- 
able. No definition can explain it.”—Pp. 439, 441, 442. 

No one analogy can, indeed, explain the essential mysteries 
of the Divine Nature. Yet there are surprising facts in human 
nature that may serve to check the contemptuous dogma of 
Anti-trinitarianism. The. following lines, valueless for any 
other purpose, may be available for this: 


As I walked by myself, 
I talked to myself, 
And myself ¢¢ (or he?) said unto me, 
Beware for thyself, 
Take care for thyself, 
For nobody careth for thee. 


So far as the application of personal pronouns goes, here are 
at least three persons in one. First the initial Z, second the 
reciprocal myself, and third the integer thee. Each term rep- 
resents at once a particular constituent of the whole; yet each 
constituent takes in the whole. The action of each is distinct 
from the action of the other, and yet the spiritual substance of 
the three is one. 


2~*s 
*><¢ 





German Reviews. 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR DIE HISTORISCHE THEOLOGIE. (Journal for Historical Theology.) 
Edited by Dr. Kahnis. 1872. Second Number.—1. Rénscu, The Carmen Apolo- 
geticum of Commodian. Revised Text with a Commentary. 2. Voz, Contribu- 
tions to the History of Pietism. 


We already have referred in a former number of the “ Meth- 
odist Quarterly Review ” to a German pamphlet, published in 
1871; by Leimbach, on the “Carmen Apologeticum ” of Bishop 
Commodian. As Bishop Commodian, who lived in the middle 
of the third century, was, so far as we know, the first Christian 
poet of the Latin literature, we might have expected that the 
discovery of a new work by him, about twenty years ago, 
would not have failed to interest all students of the early liter- 
ature.of the Christian Church. It was therefore to be won- 
dered at that, with the exception of an essay by Dr. Jacobi, 
(in the Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir christliche Wissenschaft und 
christliches Leben, 1853,) nothing at all was published on 
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the subject in Germany until, in 1868, Dr. Ebert, of Leipzie, 
published another valuable treatise on the poem, (Tertullian’s 
Verhdltniss zu Minucius Felix, nebst einem Anhang iiber Com- 
modian’s Carmen Apologeticum, Leipzic, 1868.) Though 
the name of Commodian was not mentioned in the manuscript 
of the poem, all the writers thus far quoted were fully agreed 
in regarding Bishop Commodian as its author. Dr. Ebert was, 
however, of opinion that Commodian was not an African 
bishop, but from Gaza in Syria. The pamphlet by Leimbach, 
above referred to, is not only in itself a new contribution of 
considerable value to the literature on Commodian and his 
newly discovered poem, but it has also succeeded in enlisting 
the special interest of the German theological periodicals in the 
subject, and in calling from them a number of valuable articles. 

The article in this number of the Journal for Historical The- 

ology by Dr. Rénsch, who is favorably known in the theologi- 

cal world by a number of able essays on the literature of the 
early Christian Church, is, so far as we know, the fullest and 
completest work on Commodian’s “ Carmen Apologeticum.” 

It fills one hundred and forty pages of this number of the 

Journal, and, after a learned introduction, giving the history 

of the discovery of the book and a review of the entire lit- 

erature relating to it, it publishes the text, carefully revised, 
supplied with critical notes, and followed by an exhaustive 
commentary. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE THEOLOGI£. (Journal for Scientific Theol- 
ogy.) 1872. Second Number.—1l. PFLEIDERER, The Pauline Doctrine of Justi- 
fication. 2. Hiteenretp, The Christ-party in Corinth, and the Nicolaites in 
Asia. 3. Hirzig, Whether Belthis and Osiris are mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment. 4. Prarorius, The Apocryphal Book of Baruch, translated from the 
Ethiopian. 5. HILGENFELD, Review of the new volume of Keim’s Life of Jesus. 
6. COENEN, On the Author and the Address of the Second and Third Epistles 
of John. . 

The apocryphal Apocalypse of Baruch has long been lost, 

with the exception of the conclusion. In 1866 Ceriani for the 

first time published the whole book in a Latin translation from 

a Syriac manuscript, (in the Monuwmenta Sacra et Profana, 

vol. i, Milan, 1866,) and in 1871 O. F. Fritzsche received it 

into his excellent collection of the Libri Veterts Testamenti 

Pseudepigraphi Selecti, Leipsic, 1871. In the preface to the 

latter work Fritzsche mentions the kindred book of Baruch con- 

tained in Dillmann’s Chrestomathia Atthiopica, Leips., 1866, 
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Of this Ethiopian book of Baruch a German translation is 
given in the above number of the “Journal for Scientific 
Theology ” by Dr. Preetorius, and it can now be compared with 
the Syriac book, and the kindred work, entitled Ta Tapas 
Il6ueva ‘lepeuiov tod Ipod7jrov, which was printed as early as 
1609 in the Greek Menwum Venet., and which has been edited 
anew by Ceriani in the fifth volume of his J/onwmenta. Milan, 
1868. 

The Christ-party, which is mentioned in the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians (i, 12) as having caused disturbances in the 
Christian congregation at Corinth, continues even now, after 
eighteen hundred years, to produce considerable trouble among 
the exegetical writers. The founder of the rationalistic Tiibin- 
gen school, Dr. Baur, has in particular discoursed on the sub- 
ject at great length. His opinion, that this party professed an 
anti Pauline Judaism, has been approved even by orthodox 
writers like Dr. Beyschlag, (Studien und Kritiken, 1865,) who, 
however, repels the further opinion of Baur, which identities 
this anti-Pauline Christ-party with the adherents of Peter and 
others of the twelve apostles, as utterly groundless. According 


to Beyschlag, it was only the Cephas party which represented 
at Corinth a Judaizing Christianity, in accordance with the 
views of the twelve apostles; while, on the other hand, the 
Christ-party consisted of Judaizing Christians, who were in 
direct opposition to all the apostles. Hilgenfeld, the editor of 


the “ Journal for Scientific Theology,” went even further than 


Dr. Baur, by assuming that the Christ-party not only professed 
a truly apostolical Judaism, but that it consisted of immediate 
disciples of Christ. (Zeitschrift fiir wiss. Th., 1865.) His views 
are sustained by Holston, (Zum Evangelium des Petrus und 
Paulus, 1868,) while Klépper (Untersuchungen iiber den 
Zweiten Brief des Paulus an die Gemeinde zu Korinth, 1869,) 
declares in favor of Beyschlag. The latter has recently once 
more reviewed the entire recent literature from his point of 
view, (Studien und Kritiken, 1871;) while in the above article 
of the Journal Hilgenfeld explains again his own theory. In 
the second part of his article, Hilgenfeld undertakes to prove 
that the heretics censured in the Apocalypse were the friends 
and adherents of the apostle Paul. 

Fovrru Seriss, Vor. XXIV.—21 
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Art, IX.—FOREIGN RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
PROTESTANTISM, 


Tae AnGciican Cuurca in 1871.— The Church of Ireland has now 
passed through the first year of its history as a disestablished Church. 
The law severing its connection with the State, and its former position as 
the privileged Church of Ireland, took effect on January 1, 1871, when 
all Church property became vested in commissioners, all ecclesiastical 
law was abolished, and the right of the bishops to sit in the House of 
Lords ceased. The first meeting of the Synod of the Irish Church was 
held on the 13th of April. A committee, at the head of which was Will- 
iam Brooke, Q. C., Master in Chancery, had been appointed in 1870 “ to 
consider whether, without making any such alterations in the Liturgy or 
Formularies of our Church as would involve or imply a change in her 
doctrines, any measures can be suggested calculated to check the intro- 
duction and spread‘of novel doctrines and practices opposed to the prin- 
ciples of our Reformed Church,” and it now brought in a report in which 
were suggested changes going to the root of sacerdotalism, It recom- 
mended that a new question and answer be added to the Catechism, de- 
claring that in the Lord’s Supper the body and blood of the Lord Jesus 
Christ are taken and received only after a heavenly and spiritual manner ; 
that a declaration be added to the communion service, that no “ adora- 
tion whatever is to be done to any presence of Christ or of Christ’s flesh 
and blood supposed to be in the elements after or by the virtue of their 
consecration ;”’ that the form of absolution be omitted in the visitation of 
the sick; that the words in the ordination service, ‘‘ whose soever sins ye 
remit, they are remitted,” etc., be struck out; that the form “ Receive 
the Holy Ghost,” ete., be changed to a prayer; and that the word 
“ priests,” wherever it occurs in the Book of Common Prayer, be defined 
as equivalent to “presbyter.” A set of canons was also submitted by the 
committee condemning and prohibiting in detail each and all of the 
symbolic practices which the Ritualists are seeking to incorporate in the 
services of the Church. The votes taken on the above and similar reso- 
lutions indicated that the Ritualists constitute a decided minority of the 
Synod. A motion brought in by one of their members, and declaring 
that no revision of the prayer book was desirable, except so far as the 
Disestablishment Act and the new situation of the Church had made nec- 
essary, was defeated by a vote (380 to 139) which showed a large major- 
ity of the Synod in favor of the revision. A similar result appeared when 
the vote was taken on the first proposition of the report of Master 
Brooke's committee—that declaring the presence of the body and blood 
of Christ in the eucharistic elements to be “only after a heavenly and 
spiritual manner.” It was as follows : yeas, clergy, 117; laity, 271—total, 
889; nays, clergy, 77; laity, 35—total, 114. The proposition, it is true, 
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was not carried, for it failed to receive the concurrence of two thirds of 
each order, voting by orders, as required by the Constitution, but it clearly 
indicates the influences which at present prevail in the Synod and in the 
Church. A canon was also adopted to the effect that no minister or 
other person, during the time of divine service should make the sign of 
the cross save when prescribed in the rubric; nor should he bow to, or do 
any other act of obeisance to, the Lord’s table; nor should any bell be 
rung during divine service. A rubric was passed prescribing the orna- 
ments that might be worn by the minister, The subject of revision was 
finally postponed, and referred to the bishops and a committee of twenty- 
two clergymen and eighteen laymen, representative members of the 
Synod, who are expected to report in 1872. The movement for the dis- 
establishment of the Church of England, which has seemed to gather 
force among a large portion of the population of England, has led to the 
organization of a “Church Defense Institution.” The Archbishop of 
Canterbury is president, and several of the Bishops are among the vice- 
presidents, It will direct movements to influence public opinion in favor 
of the continuance of the Establishment. 

The Church of England has not yet introduced, like the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the United States, the institution of annual conven- 
tions or annual councils, in which the clergy and laity of a diocese meet 
for deliberating on the affairs of the diocese and taking part in its ad- 
ministration, Efforts are, however, increasing to bring the clergy and 
laity of the respective dioceses into closer relations with each other. The 
Bishop of Ely is one of the most active promoters of these movements. 
In. an address made to the diocesan conference of Ely in October, he re- 
marked that he had now worked during eight years for the association 
of the two orders, under the feeling that the isolation of the clergy from 
the laity was one of the greatest practical evils in the system of the En- 
glish Church, He began by inviting the rural deans to call together the 
chapters of the deaneries once a year for intercourse and consultation; he 
then invited the archdeacons and rural deans to meet with him at the 
cathedral; he then proposed that lay representatives should meet with 
them, forming a clerical and lay conference. Diocesan conferences were 
also held in 1871 at Chester and in several other dioceses. A diocesan 
“synod” met at Salisbury on the 14th, 15th, and 16th of November, and 
effected a permanent organization, adopting a set of standing orders, or 
constitution. All these bodies are, of course, purely voluntary, and are 
not capable of binding action. The annual Church Congress, which is not 
a body consisting of chosen representatives, but open to all who desire to 
join in discussions of important Church questions, appears to awaken in 
the Church an increasing interest. The Congress of 1871 was held at 
Nottingham, and attended by more than two thousand persons. It was 
presided over by the Bishop of Lincoln, and every variety of opinion 
prevailing in the Church was represented, 

The Upper House of the Convocation of Canterbury, at its meeting in 
June, 1871, adopted the following declaration on the Vatican Council, 
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and directed it to be sent to all bishops in communion witl the Charch 
of England: 

That the Vatican Council has no just right to be termed an (Ecumenical or 
General Council, and that none of its decrees have any claim for acceptance as 
canons of a General Council. 

That the dogma of Papal Infallibility now set forth by the Vatican Council is 
contrary to Holy Scripture, and to the judgment of the ancient Church universal. 

That there is one true Catholic and Apostolic Church, founded by our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ; that of this true Catholic and Apostolic Church the 
Church of England and the Churches in communion with her are living mem- 
bers; and that the Church of England earnestly desires to maintain firmly the 
catholic faith as set forth by the (cumenical Council of the universal Church, 
and to be united upon those principles of doctrine and discipline, in the bonds of 
brotherly love, with all Churches in Christendom. 

That the assumption of supremacy by the Bishop of Rome in convening the 
late Vatican Council contravenes canons of the universal Church. 


The Old Catholic opposition to the Vatican Council and the doc- 
trine of Papal Infallibility awakened great hopes in the Church of En- 
gland, and ‘in particular in the High Church party, for a closer inter- 
communion between the Old Catholics on the one hand, and the Anglican 
Church and its branches on the other. 

The official census taken in Great Britain and Ireland included, as in 
1861, the religious profession of the inhabitants only for Ireland. The 
ecclesiastical statistics of that country were ascertained to be as follows: 


Provinces. Catholics, Per Cent, Anglican. Prot, Dissenters. OtherCh'ns. Jews. 
Connaught 803,532 96°2 36,345 5,551 565 


Munster 1,302,475 93°7 77,366 9,622 929 10 
Leinster. 1,141,401 5° 170,879 20,291 3,210 185 
Ulster 894,525 ¢ 398,705 522,774 14,331 63 


Ireland, 1871.. 4,141,933 ;: 683,295 558,238 19,035 258 
“ —1861.. 4,505,265 693,357 581,154 18,798 . 393 





Among the Protestant Dissenters there were, in 1871, 503,461 Presby- 
terians, 41,815 Methodists, 4,485 Independents, 4,643 Baptists, and 3,834 
members of the Society of Friends. 

The ecclesiastical statistics of England and Scotland can only be esti- 
mated. Ifthe carefully-made calculations of the work, “ Denominational 
Statistics of England and Wales,” by E. G. Ravenstein, (London, 1870,) 
are taken as a basis, the following figures would be obtained : 


ENGLAND, ScoTLAND. G. Brit. & IRELAND, 
Population. PerCent. Population. Per Cent. Population. Per Cent. 


Anglican Chureh.. 17,781,000 77°82 73,000 2°18 18,537,000 68°64 
Church of Seotl'd. -«+. 1,473,000 43°87 1,473,000 4°66 
Prot. Dissenters.. 3,971,000 17°38 1,486,000 44:24 6,034,000 19:09 
Roman Catholics. 1,058,000 4°63 320,000 954 5,520,000 17:46 
, ae ee 39,000 O17 6,000 O17 46,000 0°15 


eee 22,849,000 ... 3,358,000 


THE EASTERN OHUROHES. 
The movement for establishing a closer inter-communion with those 
other branches of the Christian Church administered, like the Greek, by 


31,610,000 
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bishops of apostolical succession, which has had for some time many in- 
fluential friends in all the Eastern countries, received in 1871 a powerful 
impulse, and gathered new strength by the Old Catholic movement in 
Germany and other countries, A learned theologian of the Russian 
Church spent several months in consultation with Dr. Dollinger, and the 
Old Catholic Congress held in September at Munich was atiended by sevy- 
eral Russian clergymen. Among them were Dr. Overbeck, who was 
originally a Roman Catholic priest in Germany, and after joining the 
Orthodox Greek Church went to England, where ‘he established the “ Or- 
thodox Review,” a periodical devoted to the interests of the Greek Church, 
and Professor Ossunin, who was specially deputed to the Congress as the 
representative of the Holy Synod of St. Petersburg. Dr. Overbeck after- 
ward declared in the “ Goloss” of St. Petersburg, that he had come to 
the conclusion that the best settlement the Old Catholics could make of 
tle question of their Church organization would be to join the Church of 
Russia; but he acknowledged that Dr. Déllinger had received his propo- 
sition, when it was made to him, very unfavorably. Professor Ossunin, 
after his return to St. Petersburg from the Old Catholic Congress, in whose 
proceedings he had taken an active part, lectured on the Old Catholic 
Congress and the inter-communion question to large audiences, and, later 
in the year, invited two leaders of the Old Catholic movement—Profcssor 
Friedrich of Munich and Professor Michelis of Braunsberg—to come to 
St. Petersburg, and there make themselves fully familiar with the organ- 
ization and the doctrines of the Eastern Churches, in order to facilitate 
the negotiations for a closer union. 

The intercourse between the Eastern and the Anglican Churches is 
from year to ycar becoming more friendly. The important step taken by 
the late Patriarch Gregory, of Constantinople, in 1870, in this direction, 
when he sanctioned the burial of the English dead in the consecrated 
cemeteries of the Greek Church with the customary rites of this Church, 
was followed by several others in 1871. The Greek Archbishop of Syros, 
returning from a visit to England, addressed to the Greek Synod a flatter- 
ing account of the reception he met and the honors he received from 
the bishops and the clergy of the Anglican Church, but concluded by ex- 
pressing his belief that “the union of the two Churches [the English and 
the Greck] cannot be the work of the present day.” The English Bishop 
Harris, of Gibraltar, visiting Athens, accepted an invitation of the Arch- 
bishop, who is the Primate of Greece, to assist in full canonical robes at 
one of the national religious festivals in the cathedral church. More re- 
cently Bishop Harris has received similar episcopal recognition from the 
Bishop of Varna in Bulgaria. The “Orthodox Review” hopes for a con- 
tinned advance in friendship, but cautions the members of both Churches 
against supposing that any union yet exists, and calls attention to many 
points in the Thirty-nine Articles of the English Church which are at 
variance with the fundamental doctrines of the Greek Church. 

Early in 1871 the Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
United States received from the first presiding member of the governing 
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Synod of all Russia, Metropolitan Isidore, of Novgorod and St. Petersburg, 
a reply toa letter addressed by the American Bishops in 1869 to the 
governing Synod of the Russian Church, in order to express a desire for a 
closer inter-communion, and in particular for a reciprocal participation in 
the solemn pertormance of the sacrament. While expressing the utmost 
gladness at the new proof of respect shown by the representatives of the 
Episcopal Church, and at their “ estimable purpose concerning the union 
of the Churches,” the Russian Metropolitan yet declares that the Eastern 
Church firmly adheres té6 the principles and convictions so clearly stated 
in the messages sent in 1723 by the orthodox Patriarchs of the East in 
reply to the Anglican Bishops, and that she considers a previous agree- 
ment in faith as peremptorily indispensable before the practical mutual 
participation in the sacraments, inasmuch as the first is the only possible 
groundwork or basis for the last. 

The Bulgarian Church question continued to agitate the Greek Church 
of Turkey throughout the year 1871. The committee of six Bulgarian bis!- 
ops, which, in accordance with the firman of February 26, 1870, met in 
Constantinople, in union with prominent Bulgarian notables of the Turkish 
Senate, in order to prepare a draft for the organization of an autonomous 
Bulgarian exarchate, (the main points of this draft were given inthe Metkod- 
ist Quarterly Review, 1871, p. 319,) drew up at the same time an act for the 
election, by the communities of clerical and lay deputies of a national assem- 
bly, to meet in Constantinople in April, 1871, for the rectification of the 
Church statutes. An active discussion took place in this assembly between 
- those who advocated the application of the regulations of the old Greek 
Church to the new exarchate, and a progressive party which favored the 
introduction of the presbyterial system. The principal journal of “ Young 
Bulgaria,” under the leadership of the “ Makedonia” of Slavejkov, sup- 
ported the party of progress. After long and animated debates the Church 
assembly declared in favor of the participation of the laity in the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the Church, the establishment of the salaries of the 
higher and the lower clergy, and the exclusive application of all surplus of 
ecclesiastical taxes to the elevation of popular instruction and the establish- 
ment of higher schools. It was decided also, by a vote of 28 to 15, that the 
exarch should be appointed, not for life, but for a term of five years. The 
place where he should reside was left an open question, almost equally 
strong reasons being presented in favor of his residence at Constan- 
tinople and in one of the large towns near the center of the exar- 
chate. The discussion of the draft of the Church Constitution was fin- 
ished on May 26, and it was presented to Ali Pasha by three deputies of 
the assembly—Hadshi Ivantshov, Pentchov Gyordaki, and Dr. Tchomakoy. 
The Greek Patriarch, supported by the diplomatic influence of Russia, 
came again forward in opposition to the Sultan’s well-intended measures 
for his Bulgarian subjects, with the demand that the Bulgarian Greek 
Church conflict should not be regarded as an administrative question, but 
as one of canon law, and that it should be left to the exclusive decision 
of an cecumenical council. He protested against all the acts of the Bul- 
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garian National Assembly as uncanonical and unconstitutional. In the 
contemplated @cumenical council the patriarchate would be sure of a 
majority. The few Bulgarian bishops would be easily silenced by the 
numerous Hellenic bishops of the Greek Churches of Constantinople, 
Jerusalem, Alexandria, Antioch, and Cyprus, and the continued Helleni- 
zation of the Bulgarian people would even receive the canonical approba- 
tion of the council, against which, as the Patriarch had said in a letter 
(November 4, 1870) to Ali Pasha, there is no appeal. In the meantime, 
however, the Patriarch Gregory VI. had laid himself open to censure by 
his undissembled animosity against the Slavic people and his opposition 
to the commands of the Turkish Governments, Abandoned by the Goy- 
ernments of Russia and Servia, he had no alternative but to accept the 
suggestion of Ali Pasha, and resign the patriarchate. Antim Kutalianus 
succeeded him on the 18th of September. Being of a more conciliatory 
disposition than his predecessor, he sought, as early as October, to engage 
in negotiations with influential Bulgarians for a compromise of difficulties, 
These negotiations have been of a more conciliatory character, but from 
what has transpired respecting them they do not seem likely to allay the 
long-increasing division in the Church. Antim insists upon giving the 
patriarchate control of the appointment of the Bulgarian exarch, upon 


the levy of a tax of a piaster upon each Bulgarian household, and upon. 


the repeal of the tenth section of the Sultan’s firman, which permits dis- 
tricts with a mixed population of Greek and Bulgarians to be attached to 
the Bulgarian exarchate upon the vote of the majority. The opposition 
of the patriarchate to this paragraph is easily expluincd, since it threatens 
it with a serious loss of moral and material power—a loss which it is not 
well able to bear since the Servian and the Roumanian Churches have been 
cut off from their dependence upon it, On the other hand, it is natural 
that the Bulgarians should insist upon its being retained, as its operation 
will be to promote the continual growth of their exarchate in territory 
and power. Members of the Bulgarian National Assembly, among them 
the deputies from Adrianople, Rustchuk, etc., and the Bulgarian commu- 
nity at Constantinople, have protested earnestly against further continu- 
ance of the negotiations with the Patriarch on this basis, to which he 
adheres obstinately. The decision on the whole subject, however, rests 
solely.with the Porte. 

A new conflict between the Bulgarians and the Patriarchate arose when, 
at the festival of Epiphany, 1872, three Bulgarian bishops, in order to 
show their independence, celebrated mass, in spite of the prohibition of 
the Patriarch, in the Bulgarian Church of Constantinople. The patri- 
arch on the next day made a full report of the occurrence to the Turkish 
Government, which exiled the three Bishops. He also called a meeting 
of the great National Council, to which he explained the facts in the case 
and read the report, The Council resolved to publish a proclamation to 
the nation and to distribute it all over the country. The Bulgarians 
were not agreed as to the best course to be now pursued, The Young 
Bulgarians insisted on the immediate rupture of all negotiations with the 
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patriarchate, and applied to the Porte for the immediate appointment of 
a Bulgarian exarch. With this request the Porte, however, declined to 
comply. The more moderate party among the Bulgarians lamented the 
acts of the three bishops, and demanded the continuation of the negotia- 
tions with the patriarchate. 

Soon, however, the Turkish Government was prevailed upon to take, 
once more, sides with the Bulgarians. In February, 1872, a decree of the 
Grand Vizier proclaimed that the Turkish Government, in consideration 
of the efforts of the Gicumenical Patriarchate to bring on splits between 
the Greek and the Bulgarian population, which the Porte had endeayored 
to prevent, would now establish the Bulgarian exarchate in accordance 
with the imperial firman. The responsibility for this measure would 
wholly rest with the patriarchate by which it had been provoked. It is 
also announced that a new Bulgarian Church Congress will assemble in 
Constantinople to carry out the provisions of the imperial firman. 

An important reform in the Greek Church is the introduction, within 
the two last years, of a system of annual conferences, having in view the 
elevation of clerical life. These conferences are now held in all the 
dioceses, Among the younger clergy, who have received their education 
in the newer and better schools, and at the Academy, there are many who 
insist, with more or less determination, upon a thorough reform of the 
arbitrary canons of the Church, upon a higher culture of the clergy, and 
an improvement of their material condition, According to the new plans 
devised by the Russian Government for the appointment of the lower 
clergy, their consecration will not hereafter be wholly in the hands of the 
diocesan bishops, but candidates will be required, previous to receiving an 
appointment, to pass an examination regarding their fitness for the office. 


ROMAN CATHOLICISM. 


Tue O_p CatrHoiic Cxurcn.—During the three months which have 
elapsed since our last notice of the Old Catholic Church, (“ Methodist 
Quarterly Review,” January, 1872, p. 145,) the movement has attracted 
comparatively little attention. In this respect the history of the infancy 
of the new Church greatly differs from that of the origin of the great 
Reformation of the sixteenth century. It has not swept like a tempest 
over the Catholic world, carrying with it whole countries and provinces. 
Not a single district has wholly identified itself with the movement, 
and only a few parish priests have been able to carry the majority of 
their congregations with them. With the exception of a few Oriental 
bishops, who, soon after the close of the Council, declared against the 
new doctrine of the Papal Infallibility, only one bishop of the Catholic 
world, the eloquent Bishop Strossmeyer of Sirmium in Croatia, appears 
to withhold his submission, and even with regard to him, the course he 
will pursue in future is doubtful. Some of the other bishops who 
were outspoken opponents of the new doctrine while the Council was in 
session, but who have now published it in their dioceses, appear even 
now to lament the adoption of the new doctrine, and to be reluctant to 
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deal harshly with the Old Catholics. But no bishop in Europe has yet 
been found willing to place himself at the head of the new movement; and 
thus the large number of congregations which have been organized still 
have to do without those rites which, in the opinion of the Catholic 
Church, only bishops can perform. The negotiations with the Jansenist 
bishops of Holland and the Greek bishops of Russia have not yet sufli- 
ciently advanced to obtain from them the provisional exercise of the epis- 
copal functions. Most of the State Governments remain undeci‘led as to 
the course which they intend to pursue. The Government of Bavaria ad- 
heres to its former policy to regard Old Catholic priests and congregations 
as members of the Catholic Church; but the Emperor of Austria, according 
to a recent cable dispatch, has declared that in Austria the Old Catholics 
will no longer be regarded as belonging to the Catholic Church. 

It must not, however, be inferred from the comparatively quiet history of 
the new Church that it has lost ground, or that it is on the point of dying 
out. It has, so far as we know, not lost an inch of ground which it had 
gained three months ago. None of its congregations have disbanded, but 
a number of new ones have been organized. One prominent French writer 
against Papal Infallibility, Abbé Gratry, has sent in his submission; but a 
considerable number of priests have joined the movement during the last 
three months. Dr. Dollinger, who is now rector of the University of 
Munich, uses his influential position for eloquent and learned addresses in 
support of the principles which have led to the establishment of the Old 
Catholic Church. Father Hyacinthe, who is as earnest as ever in the 
advocacy of the new movement, has published, in reply to Abbé Gratry, a 
statement of the reasons which prevent him from following the example 
of the latter. A proof of the liberal spirit which animates most of the 
prominent men of the Old Catholic Church may be found in the fact that 
Father Hyacinthe recently addressed a Protestant congregation in the city 
of Rome on the Bible. All the other prominent men of the movement 
remain unshaken in their convictions. Several distinguished members of 
the new Church, as Professor Balzer, a distinguished theological writer, 
and canon of the Cathedral Church of Breslau, Professor Zengger, of the 
law faculty of the University of Munich, and Sister Lassaulx, late superi- 
oress of a Catholic convent in Bonn, and belonging to a celebrated Catholic 
family’ of Germany, have proved the firmness of their faith on their death- 
beds, A very interesting literature continues to be published by the Old 
Catholic professors of Germany against the unfounded pretensions of the 
Pope, and widely undermines the belief in an infallible pope, as it is not 
and cannot be- refuted by the papal writers. The Catholic lay professors 
of the German universities are nearly unanimous in their sympathy with 
the movement. The municipal authorities of many of the large cities, as 
Vienna and Munich, are outspoken and firm supporters of the Old Cath- 
olics, to whom they transfer churches and schools whenever it is in their 
power to do so. The new Church has not only the sympathy and support 
of hundreds of political and literary papers, but it also has several organs 
which “are wholly devoted to it. Even in Rome such a periodical has of 
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late been established. In Spain about sixty priests have deciared in favor 
of a similar movement. In France a canon of the Cathedral of Paris has 
established a central committee to organize the Church throughout France. 
Thus there is progress in many quarters. The leaders are extremely careful 
as regards the completion of their organization by the election of bishops; 
but erelong they will be compelled to take the decisive step. In the 
meanwhile two of the leaders, Professor Friederich, of the University of 
Munich, and Professor Michelis, of Braunsberg, have been invited to St. 
Petersburg, in order to study the organization of the Greek Church, and 
to enter into new negotiations for a union of the Oriental and the Old 
Catholic Churches. 


e+e 


Art. X.—FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


GERMANY. 


Among the many excellent works on the history of the Papacy which 
the important events of the last two years have called forth, belongs a his- 
tory of the election of popes, by Dr. Zoepffel, repetent at the theological 
stift which is connected with the University of Gottingen, (Die Papst- 
wahlen, Goettingen, 1871.) It treats, in particular, of the historical de- 
velopment of the election of the Popes, and the ceremonies connected 
with it, from the eleventh to the fourteenth century. . It is divided into 
three sections, the first of which reviews the election of Popes from 1059 to 
1274; the second, the introduction of the Pope into the Lateran ; and the 
third, the enthronization of the Pope. A special appendix discusses the 
contested election of the year 1130, when Innocent IT. and Anaclet IT. were 
simultaneously elected by two opposing parties. With regard to this elec- 
tion, the author reaches the conclusion that neither of the two contestants 
were elected in a canonical manner, as the one lacked the qualities which 
were required for a legitimate election, while the manner in which the other 
(Innocent, whom the Church of Rome regards as the lawful Pope) was elected 
was contrary to custom, law, and stipulations. Professor Schulte, in Prague, 
who, before he became, in 1871, one of the leaders of the Old Catholics, 
was regarded as one of the highest authorities on all questions touching 
the canonical law, in a review of this work takes the ground that, accord- 
ing to the provisions of the canonical law, Anaclet II., whom the Church 
of Rome rejects from the list of Popes as an Anti-pope, was undoubtedly 
the lawful Pope. Professor Schulte, in his review of the book, remarks 
that it discusses a number of questions relating to the election of Popes 
for the first time, and that such is the candor and the thoroughness with 
which all points are investigated, that most of them may be regarded as 
having been settled by the author forever. The book in general is 
represented as one of those which fully exhaust their subject, and super- 
sede the whole previous literature. 

A valuable work on the religion and worship of the pagan systems be- 
fore Christ has been published by the learned Catholic theologian, Karl 
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Werner, (Die Religionen und Culte des vorchristlichen Heidenthums. Schaff- 
hausen, 1871.) In an introductory part the author classifies all the writers 
on pagan religions according to the stand-point from which they have writ- 
ten. The main part of the work is divided into three “books,” the first 
of which treats of the teligions and gods of the ante-Christian paganism ; 
the second, of the origin and substance of the religious myths of pagan- 
ism; the third, of the relation of the pagan religions to the Christian 
revelation. 

Conrad yon Orelli, a young professor of the University of Zurich, has 
published an interesting pamphlet on the Hebrew Synonyms of Time and 
Eternity, (Die hebriiischen Synonyma der Zeit und Ewigkeit. Leipzig, 1871 ) 
The pamphlet is dedicated by the author to two of the most celebrated 
German Orientalists, Delitzsch and Fleischer, whose pupil he is. A second 
pamphlet by the same author discusses the national character of the Old 
Testament religion, (Der nationale Character der alttestamentlichen Religion. 
Zurich, 1871.) 

The Manual of Church History, by Alzog, the best work of. the kind in 
the literature of the Roman Catholic Church, appears at present in a 
ninth, revised edition. The first volume is out, and the second, which 
will complete the work and continue the history of the Church until the 
beginning of 1872, will appear in the course of the present year. (and- 
buch der Universal Kirchengeschichte. Mentz, 1872.) 

All those who are interested in Oriental languages will welcome a brief 
but complete history of the Syriac literature which Professor Bickell, of 
Munster, has recently published in the Latin language, (Conspectus rei 
Syrorum literarie, Munster, 1871.) In ten sections the author treats of the 
Syriac translations of the Bible, of the translation of the apocryphal books, 
of the orthodox authors, of the heretical writers, of the translations of the 
Greek Church fathers, of the translations of Greek heretical writers, of the 
non-theological literature of the Syrians, of the liturgies, of the ritual 
books, and lastly, of the breviaries. 


ITALY. 


The contributions of Italy to the theological literature of the Roman 
Jatholic Church are few, and in general they are specimens rather of new 
paradoxical views than of theological learning. A newcommentary on the 
Apocalypse, by Professsor Cenesa, (L’ Apocalisse, 2 vols. Genova, 1871,) rep- 
resents the time from 500 to 1500 as the Millennium ; the rise of the Refor- 
mation in the 16th century denotes the beginning of the final struggle of 
Satan against the Church, which will last 500 years. Then, 2000 years 
after Christ, follows the renovation of all things, the golden age, in which 
the nations of the world will fraternize with the universal monarchy of 
the Pope, who is called the “ Vice-Christ.” The harbingers of this reno- 
vation of all things are the dogmatization of the Immaculate Conception 
and the Infallibility of the Pope. The present power of Germany is the 
victory of Magog, to which the arms of Italy will soon make an end, in 
order to bring on the golden age under the rule of Rome. 
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Art. XIL—QUARTERLY BOOK TABLE. 
Religion, Theology, and Biblical Literature. 


An Examination of Canon Liddon’s Bampton Lectures on the Divinity of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. By a Clergyman of the Church of England. 12mo., 
pp. 427. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1872. 


Canon Liddon’s book was recommended to the readers of our 
Quarterly in a former number in very high terms—terms which 
we would most emphatically reiterate—as an unrefutable defense 
not only of the divinity of Christ but of the divine origin of 
Christianity. Yet we freely acknowledge that, so far as the former 
point is concerned, Mr, Liddon is here encountered by a champion 
worthy of his steel. The clergyman writes in a chaste severity 
of style, with a keen logic, a close exegesis, and a thorough 
mastery of the latest literature of the subject. Whoever wishes 
to study a masterly argument in opposition to the Godhead of 
Messiah, will find it in this volume. There are but two or three 
points to which we will state our exceptions. 

There is a moral equivocality in the position of the writer’s entire 
argument to which we think a delicate conscience feels a very just 
repugnance, His position is, that the divinity of Christ is a doc- 
trine unsusceptible of valid proof from the Scriptures, yet validly 
sustainable by the authority of the Church, provided that au- 
thority be accepted as decisive. By the mere forms of his state- 
ment he is still able to deny that he has at all opposed the dogma 
of the Trinity; he has only shown whence, if anywhere, the dogma 
must draw its decisive proof. Just so, though in a less ostenta- 
tious form, Hume appends to his essay on Miracles a profession * 
that he writes for the purpose of basing the truth of Christianity 
on its true grounds. We certainly should dislike to see any de- 
fense of evangelical Christianity shaped in terms of such doubtful 
sincerity. 

The book contains some sad sentences touching upon the moral 
propriety of a denier of Christ’s divinity signing the Thirty-nine 
Articles and occupying a place in the Anglican ministry. It 
seems to us that it is a peculiar conscience that professes devoutly 
to worship in the words of the English liturgy, and yet believes 
that Jesus Christ is but a glorified man. 

The doctrine of the right of private judgment and freedom from 
tradition is, we think, for the parpose of the argument, stated in 
extreme terms. While, on the one hand, we do not concede to 
any body of men, in the present or past, calling itself a Church, 
to prescribe our creed, it does not follow that no respect is to be 
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paid to “the catholic Church, the communion of saints.” Though 
church authority be not our master, the voice and spirit of the 
Church may be a powerful aid in shaping our faith. In inter- 
preting a passage of Scripture, verbally susceptible at the present 
moment of two or three meanings, we do not stand precisely in 
the same position as if no other interpreter ever preceded us. 
There ever has been a body of holy Christian thinkers, whose 
study of the Bible has been most reverent and most ardent, 
whose zeal for a pure Christianity has been most consuming, in 
whom the image of Christ has been most transparently revealed, 
through whom the blessed Spirit has most sensibly breathed to 
us—martyrs, confessors, reformers, missionaries, saints—who have 
read these texts before us, and their consensus is not quite as 
worthless as a blank silence. Their great body was Trinirarran. 
Our Protestant heart and head reads the Bilbe, we confess, with 
a profound sympathy with that great central Church which so 
plainly had the mind of Christ. On the contrary, we speak it in 
no unkind spirit, on the outskirts of the Church of the Holy, doubt- 
ful whether within or without, there ever has been a marginal body 
of thinkers; and they have ever questioned whether or not Christ 
were truly divine. That outskirt body, as near as we can judge, 
would never have existed as a body but for the Church they 
have environed. They derive all their life, as an adjunct, from 
the orthodoxy they antagonize. But for Trinitarianism there 
would be distinctively no Unitarianism. 

So far as the argument is concerned, nevertheless, flinging all 
churehly authority out of account, we think Mr. Liddon is far 
from being confuted. The argument against the primitive wor- 
ship of Christ is, especially, a failure. 

Systematic Theology. By CHARLES Hope, D.D., Professor in the Theoiogical 

Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey. 8vo. Vol. I, pp. 648. Vol. II, pp. 732. 

In the lieu of any notice of our own, for the present, we substi- 
tute the critique of Dr. Hodge’s Theology from the “ British 
Quarterly,” the organ of the English Independents : 


This large octavo volume is occupied with a comparatively small portion of the 
vast field of systematic theology. The Rev. A. A. Hodge, the son of the present 
author, published, ten years ago, a work entitled “Outlines of Theology,” which 
has enjoyed a well-deserved reputation for succinct exposition of the leading feat- 
ures of the evangelical theology as conceived by the Princeton divines. That 
work was confessedly to a very large extent based upon the theological lectures 
of the author's father, popularized and compressed into the form of question and 
answer. We have before us the first installment of those life-long labors which 
have secured for Dr. Hodge the esteem and reverence of theological students on 
both gides of the Atlantic. The great outline is filled in somewhat unsymmetric- 
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ally; for example, the introduction consists of chapters on “Method,” “The 
Nature and Divisions of Theology,” “ Rationalism,” “‘ Mysticism,” andthe “ Roman 
Catholic and Protestant Rules of Faith.” The chapter on mysticism spreads out into 
an historical excursus on mystics of more than forty pages, while no correspond- 
ing space is given to the history of the intellectual tendencies which have provoked 
the reaction of mysticism. No sketch is given of the forms in which dogmatic 
theology grew into’a system, nor any general estimate of patristic, scholastic, 
Anglican, or Puritan divinity. The author asserts, on very meager grounds, the 
position of the verbal inspiration of Holy Scripture, and makes it identical with 
plenary inspiration. The question of the canon, which on this theory is one of 
peculiar difficulty, is dismissed in a page. The antitheistic theories are discussed > 
with ability, and great space is given to the scientific materialism which the author 
regards as the stronghold of atheism: Great use is made of Professor Huxley's 
able refutation of some of the leading principles of Comte’s positive philosophy, and 
vehement protest is entered against the correlation of the physical, vital, aud men- 
tal forces. The chapter on the “ Knowledge of God” is a valuable criticism of the 
theory of Sir W. Hamilton. There is much interesting discussion of the great 
Church doctrine of the Trinity, and the author shows where the Nicene fathers go 
beyond the standard of their own creed in their attempt to explain the nature of 
the relation between the Father and the Son. He maintains that while the deci- 
sions of the Council have been accepted by the Church universal, the speculations 
of the Nicene fathers have not. The doctrine of divine decrees is described, but 
at no great length; it is discriminated from fatalism, ard freed from some objec- 
tions. The treatment of the doctrines of creation, providence, miracles, and angels 
complete the volume. The whole forms an interesting digest of a portion of a vast 
theme ; it is written with extreme lucidity and calm confience, and will be useful 
to theological students. It is not overdone with learned lumber, but states for- 
cibly and simply the leading points of the various controversies that accompany 
all human speculation on the deep mysteries of the Godhead and of our relation to 
the divine being. It is confined to theology proper. The development of anthro- 
pology, soteriology, eschatology, and ecclesiology are, we presume, reserved for 
succeeding volumes. 
a 


The Holy Bible according to the Authorized Version, (A.D.1611.) With an Explan- 
atory and Critical Commentary and a Revision of the Translation, by Bishops 
and other Clergy of the Anglican Church. Edited by F. C. Cook, M.A., Canon 
of Exeter. Vol. I. Part 1. Genesis-Exodus. 8vo, pp. 928. New York: 
C. Scribner & Co. 1871. 

Some seven years ago the proposal was made by Mr. Denison, 

Speaker of the English House of Commons, to have a Commentary 

on the Bible prepared by a selected body of scholars, adapted to 

the wants of the public mind of the present day ; and because of 
this not very original or profound suggestion the work has been en- 
titled the “* Speaker’s Commentary.” Some of the best English bib- 
lical scholars of the Establishment were engaged upon the work, 
and the entire Pentateuch has appeared as the first installment. 

The general editor, Canon Cook, is the author of a not remarkable 

Commentary on the book of Acts, but his part of the work in the 

present volume exhibits scholarship and ability. The other con- 

tributors, Dr. E. Harold Browne, Rev. Samuel Clark, and Rev. T. 

Espen, are not well-known names in this country, 

The entire volume promises well for the enterprise, It is writ- 
ten in a clear, neat, modest style, stays within the limits of com- 
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mentary proper, avoids homiletics, and is very little animated 
with any glow of devout feeling. It is conservative and evangel- 
ical, maintaining with quiet firmness the established views of the 
sacred canon, where no decisive proof requires a change. Besides 
the running notes on the sacred text, there is furnished a number 
of dissertations on the more difficult problems, in which much skill 
and erudition are employed in elucidating the doubtful points, in 
meeting skeptical objections, and especially in solving the new 
difficulties which modern science has created. In these respects 
it is the most thorough, learned, systematic, and, on the whole, 
most satisfactory Commentary on the Pentateuch that has been 
furnished in the English language. We therefore very heartily 
welcome and recommend it. 
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Philosophy, Metaphysics, and General Science. 


Physiology of the Soul and Instinct, as distinguished from Materialism. With Sup- 
plementary Demonstrations of the Divine Communication of the Narratives of 
Creation and the Flood. By Martyn Parng, A.M., M.D., LL.D., Professor in 
Medical Department of the University of New York, ete., etc. 8vo., pp. 707. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1872. 


Dr. Paine has for many years sustained a high reputation as a 
thinker and writer in medicine, philosophy, and natural science. 
His Institutes of Medicine has been formerly noticed in our Quar- 
terly as the leading advocate of its school of therapeutics, and a 
permanent standard among the medical profession, As a scientist, 
he holds the existence of a vital principle, as well as of an imma- 
terial thinking agent, to be scientifically demonstrable. The present 
volume is an incorporation into a single system of his views, hith- 
erto presented in scattered forms, of science and philosophy in their 
relations to the highest hopes of man, 

He opens his volume with several chapters demonstrating the 
existence of Soul in opposition to Materialism, He next claims 
to refute not only the identity of physical forces with the mind, 
but even wholly denies the modern theories of the correlation of 
forces. The physiological part of the subject is then finished 
with several chapters in refutation of the doctrine of spontaneous 
generation, and the overthrow of pantheism. 

The remaining half of the volume is devoted to cosmogony, in 
which our author claims to refute the assumptions of modern geol- 
ogy to be a science. He denies, and claims to overthrow, not only 
the doctrine of the immense antiquity of the human race, but the 
antiquity of the earth itself. The Mosaic history of the creation 
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he defends as absolutely true according to the literal construction. 
The creative week consisted of six days, of twenty-four hours each, 
measuring from the first creation of mundane matter to the first 
Sabbath. This discussion is performed, not with a fine and finished 
rhetoric; not always, indeed, with a correct and lucid English style ; 
but in a strain of bold and marily argument, with a wide mastery 
of scientific literature, an abundance of quotations from the lead- 
ing and latest authors whom he courteously but uncompromisingly 
opposes ; all of which is preserted as the result of years of study and 
research, not only in the professional ‘“ easy chair,” but in the open 
fields spread out by nature for man’s direct investigation. How 
far his staunch claims to having accomplished so extended a series 
of demonstrations are valid, we leave to the persevering student 
of his pages to decide. 

With modern scientism the problem is how to account for the 
system of things without a God. With Dr. Paine the postulate, 
at start, is a designing power, co-operating with and controlling 
natural agencies, not only as a reverent but as a necessary as- 
sumption in order to any valid solution. Omnipotent intelligence, 
he tells us, first brought matter into existence, with its affinities 
and forces, in a state of dense solution—a chaos. Upon its dark 
surface the quickening Spirit brooded, impregnating it with vital- 
izing power, and then overspreading it with light. A directive 
volition, blending with natural forces, then concentrated the cha- 
otic elements into solid land, as described by Moses, heaving them 
up into mountains and hills, spreading them into plains, and leav- 
ing fissures, vales, and vast basins for rivers, lakes, and oceans. 
In this process the crystalline rocks, forming the great body of 
the earth’s crust, were formed. The vital power meanwhile 
brought forth animal life in a truly infinite profusion and variety. 
And as from these great revolutions the sedementary rocks were 
gradually forming in various localities, rapidly yet gradually, 
animal forms were imbedded in infinite numbers in the -plastic 
strata, resulting in the fossils of modern paleontology. No one 
knows in what intensity the vital power then poured forth the 
myriads of life; not only forming rapid coral reefs in their amaz- 
ing profusion, but mammoths, mastodons, and magatheria in 
stupendous magnitudes. 

Who made the erystal rocks? They form the solid framework 
of the cosmos. Yet the chemist can no more construct a block 
of granite than the physiologist can organize a living man. It is 
a lost art, exercised only in the creative week, the only artist God, 
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Even uniformitarian Lyell, who proudly affirms that creation has 
ever been shaped by causes and processes now in visible operation, 
pauses here, and yields confession that no known laws or causes 
soliditied the chaos into this adamantine order. The scientist can 
no more tell how the primal rocks were made than how matter 
was created or life originated ; that is, he knows how every thing 
is created—except—creation. 

And as for the nebular theory, it is argued to be an inevitable 
chemical necessity that an indiscriminate, undesigned vapor, con- 
sisting of sixty-three simple elements, should, on cooling, result 
in nothing but a promiscuous heap! The symmetrically designed 
forms, the exquisitely organized systems, the intricate yet intel- 
lective contingencies and varieties of living nature, have no pos- 
sible logical congruity or sympathy with the pure, unintelligent 
fortuity of a crude nebula. They are two contrasted, contradic- 
tory conceptions, incapable of being translated into each other, 
incapable of concretely resulting either from the other. A uni- 
versal nebula, beginning in unintelligence, must logically end in 
unintelligence. To suppose that this unintelligent mist latently 
embosoms in itself a future magnificent universe of intelligential 
systems is imbedding in that mist a perpetual effect demanding 
a perpetually non-existing cause ; that is, a potential intellective 
system without an intelligent author. No matter how far you 
carry back into past ages of nebula the inclosed ideal system, 
mind must precede it. 

It is indeed a fundamental argument with atheists, as Hume 
and Biichner, that it is as easy to conceive an eternal material 
organism, to wit, the world, as an eternal mental organism, to wit, 
a God. If you ask, Who made the world? they retort, Who 
made God? If you reply, God is eternal, they retort, Then why 
not the world eternal ? Let both then, we reply, be eternal. Still 
both experience and intuition affirm that organized matter is sub- 
ordinate to mind ; that organized matter is mind-molded matter ; 
and that mind is prior and superior, so that the eternal organism 
requires an eternal organizing Intelligence as its anterior, superior, 
and cause. But when you really have the intelligent Power as a 
necessary eternal conception, matter is no longer needed to be 
other than empirical and contingent. Why suppose two necessary, 
self-existent, eternal postulates when one will do ? 

But in the nebular hypothesis our author finds unconquerable 
physical difficulties. As the nebula cools through ages down a 
little lower than two thousand degrees Fahrenheit all the gold in 
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the world becomes a solid metal. During ages after all the gold 
has solidified the nebula is cooling down to eight hundred, when 
tellurium becomes a solid; and then not until ages after, at six 
hundred, all the mercury has subsided from vapor. And yet we 
find that these three substances actually exist combined in a native 
amalgam. If the world came by this natural cooling process the 
solid gold would never admit the vapory tellurium and mercury 
into its impenetrable substance ; nor would gravitation permit that 
the lighter substances should be present when the gold was solidi- 
fying. And in numberless instances our author maintains that 
systematized combinations have emerged from the supposed neb- 
ular mass not to be explained by natural law, and bearing all the 
traits of systematic design. In short, a system of blind laws can- 
not make a rational world. 

Dr. Paine maintains the absolute universality of the biblical 
Deluge ; finds the ark ample enough for all the demands of mod- 
ern science, and structural enough to attest the wisdom of ancient 
art. Assuming a reasonable amount of supernatural control, with 
a rational boundary line between the miraculous and the natural, 
he holds the flood not only as credible, but as accounting for all 
the geological phenomena not assignable either to the creative 
week or the natural course of time and events. Particularly for 
the coal formations he finds the ordinary solutions of geologists 
ludicrously inadequate ; and he elaborately maintains that our coal 
beds are really the forests swept by the flood-wave from their 
native localities northwestward, until lodged in stupendous vales 
and gorges, and then overwhelmed with minerals and earth by the 
return flood. From which it would certainly follow, that, however 
damaging its first occurrence, we of the present day are highly 
obliged to the Noachic flood. Whether our author is sound or 
not, he is unquestionably learned and ingenious. We suppose our 
savans will unceremoniously assign him to the same shelf with 
former biblical cosmogonists, Granville Penn, Fairholme, and Ure. 


Half Truths and the Truth. Lectures on the Origin and Development of Prevailing 
Forms of Unbelief, Considered in Relation to the Nature and Claims of the Chris- 
tian System. By J. M. Mannina, D.D., Pastor of the Old South Church, Bos- 
ton, and Lecturer on the Relations of Christianity to Popular Infidelity at Andover 
Theological Seminary. 12mo., pp. 398. Boston: Lee & Shepard. New York: 
Lee, Shepard, & Dillingham. 1872. 


Dr. Manning’s title page is the obscurest page of his book. It 
employs a deal of circumlocution to avoid telling his readers that 
he has given us a survey of pantheism, historical and analytical, 
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exposing its demoralizing effects on the public mind at the pres- 
ent hour. His modesty, of course, prevents his telling us that he 
has performed this work learnedly, clearly, and powerfully. His 
style is very transparent, and his temper amiable and liberal. 
His book is a very valuable key to much of the present demoral- 
ization of the public heart. He traces the genealogy of the most 
refined infidelity now reigning, and auspicates its results. Under 
the light of his historic lamp it would be well for many of our 
public thinkers and popular writers to ascertain from what they 
were born, who, what, and where they are, and whither they, and 
we with them, are tending. 

The Moses of this great pantheistic dispensation was that won- 
derful Jew, Baruch Spinoza. When the slumbers of Europe, un- 
der the opiates of tradition and authority, were first breaking in 
the seventeenth century, one of the earliest wakers and awak- 
eners of others was Descartes. The clear eye of Descartes plainly 
saw that truth and falsehood were terribly mixed in the public be- 
liefs, and that a separation was an absolute necessity. His instru- 
ment for working this separation was this postulate: Deject every 
thing as false of which a doubt can be entertained, and what you 
will have left will be pure certainty. He then began, in his own 
mind, with a clean slate, first blanking his mind of every belief, 
and then admitting every belief, one by one, bearing the certificate 
of absolute indubitability, His first step was to argue his own 
existence from his own consciousness—J think, therefore I am. 
At this very first step, however, Baruch arrests him under the 
authority of his postulate, and says, Consciousness only gives the 
think, but does not give any Z. We are thus forever shut up into 
consciousness ; all things exist only in mind. Sensations, per- 
ceptions, by which outside things were heretofore supposed to be 
known, are only modifications of mind, and of any thing outside 
of mind we can know nothing. The outer world, God, all, alike 
exist only in the ego. Transition is then made to the assumption 
—we say not how logically—that the All is one great Eyo, of 
which my consciousness is but a little phenomenon; and all con- 
sciousnesses are 

Diverse like the billows, but one like the sea. 

One would think, however, that the true result would be for 
my consciousness to assert its own single and sole existence. If 
what we call God and nature exist not at all externally, but as 
modifications of my mind, how is it that man or men, outside of 
myself, with their imagined consciousnesses, have any real exter- 
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nal existence? Every other man’s consciousness is but a modifi- 
cation of my consciousness, and so has no real existence. The 
logic that thus destroys the personal existence of God destroys 
the personal existence of every individual man—but myself. 

With great clearness and beauty Dr. Manning traces the history 
of pantheistic thought from Spinoza, through its interruptions by 
the sense-systems of Locke, exaggerated by the sensualism of 
Condillac, to its re-appearance as an exaggeration of Kantianism 
by Fichte and Schelling; next, its esthetic form by Goethe, and 
its hero-worshiping spasms in Carlyle, and last, its self-idolatry 
in Emerson, Its abolition of the true God, and substitution of a 
spontaneous Nature in his stead, is exposed in its true light as a 
main source of our present moral enervation and the prevalence 
of sensuality and violence. That natural spontaniety legitimatizes 
every impulse, consecrates every lust, and authorizes every crime 
as the true acting out of the divinity of nature. Away with the 
obsolete distinctions of right and wrong, abolish law, let nature 
unfold herself in her true freedom. Free love, free religion, free 
appropriation of all available funds, and free use of the pistol and 
the dagger are the practical outflow of this godless philosophy. 
This base prostitution of the word /ree is precipitating us into 
anarchy—the too sure prelude to subsequent despotism. It is 
Christianity alone, with her God of holiness, in, yet above nature, 
her stern moral law vindicated by the sanctions of eternal retribu- 
tion, and her great renovating agencies, which stands as the only 
hope of the age. 

These lectures are a very interesting blend of the historical 
with the theoretical, and may be very specially recommended to 
the study of all our ministers who would obtain a true key to our 
present state of mind and morals. 

Pantheism is the identification of God with nature. There is 
no deity but cosmos. Of that infinite One every thing is a part 
and every event is an unfolding. As well the chair on which you 
sit, and the knife wherewith you sharpen your pencil, are God, as 
‘the stars by night or the sun by day. It is not simply that God 
is 1N these ; for that is simply affirming the omnipresent efficieney 
of God: it means that he 1s these. If we mistake not Dr. Man- 
ning sometimes fails of carefully retaining this distinction, and 
finds a suspicionable pantheism where it does not exist. When 
Pope affirms that God 


Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees, 
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we have a beautiful expression of an omnipresent omnipotence. 
But when Emerson says, 

He ts the axis of the star, 

He is the sparkle of the spar, 
the true pantheistic fetichism is naked before us. We thence 
know that not only the “axis of the star” but the axle-tree of a 
butcher’s cart, and the blade of a boy’s jack-knife, are all Emer- 
son’s god. If then real worship is’ to be performed, the African’s 
“mumbo-jumbo” is its true object. 

We have one serious fault to find with Dr. Manning. We do 
not complain that he is too amiable, but we complain that with 
gentle exceptions he is too exclusively amiable. We think Goethe, 
the debauchee, should not be let off under a drapery of euphem- 
isms. We wish he had given us a lecture on the pre-eminent 
moral responsibility of the theorist of crime over that of the crim- 
inal himself. A murderer is bad enough, but he is a prattling 
innocent compared with the soft-spoken sophist who broaches the 
doctrine by which thousands of murderers are made. The cour 
tesy in the parlor, the amiableness in the family circle, are scarce 
mentionable apologies for the man from whose philosophy-shop 
are taken out the licenses for debauchery and outrage. 
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History, Biography, and Topography. 

The History of Israel. By Hetnrich Ewatp. Translated from the German. 
Edited, with a Preface and Appendix, by RussELL MarRTINEAU, M. A. Second 
edition. Revised and Continued to the Commencement of the Monarchy. Two 
vols., 8vo. 1869. Vol. III. The Rise and Splendor of the Hebrew Monarchy. 
Vol. IV. From the Disruption of the Monarchy to its Fall. Edited by J. 
EstLin CARPENTER, M. A. London; Longmans, Green & Co. 1871. 

These four volumes are a translation of only a part (three vols. in 

the German) of Ewald’s great work Geschichte des Volkes Israel. 

The German work contains (including a volume on the antiqui- 

ties of the Israelitish people) five volumes more, and brings the 

history down into the Christian era, to the final dispersion of the 

Jews. The author is widely known as-one of the most eminent 

Orientalists and Biblical scholars of Germany. Born at Gét- 

tingen in 1803, he was educated at the Gymnasium and University 

of his native town, and in his twentieth year, on leaving the Uni- 
versity, he published his first work, Die Komposition der Genesis 

Keitische untersucht, a work that has long held a respectable 

place among critical dissertations on the first book of the Bible. 

He afterward became Professor of Oriental Languages in the 
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University of Gottingen, and has published many learned works, 
among the most important of which are his Arabic and Hebrew 
Grammars, and a translation and exposition of the poetical and 
prophetical books of the Old Testament. In many respects his 
History of Israel is his greatest work, and, notwithstanding his 
rationalism, dogmatism, and contempt of those who differ from 
him, this work cannot be overlooked by any scholar who attempts 
a thorough scientific study of Hebrew literature. 

According to Ewald, tradition is the beginning and native soil 
of all history ; and under the plastic power of memory and im- 
agination original facts and stories become greatly changed, in 
the course of time, by the ever-varying repetitions through which 
they pass; and when at length they find their way into written 
documents the record is at best only a colored picture of the an- 
cient fact. Hence the many discrepancies in the narratives of the 
Bible. “ A story essentially the same, and sprung from one oe- 
currence, is multiplied by successive changes in the details into 
two or more discordant narratives, which, being produced in dif- 
ferent places, and then subsequently brought together, finally 
appear as so many different events, and as such are placed beside 
one another in a book.” —Vol. i, p. 16. Thus Abraham’s passing oft 
his wife for his sister before Pharaoh, (Gen. xii,) and again before 
Abimelech, (Gen. xx,) and the similar conduct of Isaac on a later 
occasion, (Gen. xxvi,) are only different traditions of one and 
the same event. But songs, proverbs, proper names, visible 
monuments and institutions, aid tradition, and when a whole 
mass of material has become too great for the memory easily to 
retain, there comes the natural tendency to connect events and 
persons together, and interpolate transitions from one to the 
other, so as to make out a coherent whole. And such was the 
origin of the historical books of the Old Testament. So the 
province of the student of these histories is to distinguish be- 
tween the tradition as recorded and its foundation, detect the 
interpolations of later times, and discern through all what were 
the remote facts of the ancient time from which all these traditions 
and written records gradually arose. 

In accordance with this theory Ewald goes on in his Introduc- 
tion (which fills most of the first volume) to give what he regards 
as the true history of Hebrew historical composition. He places 
the historical books of the Old Testament in three great divisions. 
1. Tae Great Boox or Orterns, (including the Pentateuch 
and Joshua.) 2. Taz Great Boox or Kuines, (Judges, Ruth, 
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Samuel, and Kings.) 3. Latest Book or Genera Hisrory, 
(Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah, to which was afterward added 
Esther.) But neither of these great divisions was the work of 
one author or of one age. The Pentateuch and the Book of 
Joshua are a compilation from the works of at least eight different 
authors, whose particular composition and age of writing Ewald’s 
critical instinct can discover and portion off with remarkable 
nicety. He decides that the work received substantially its 
present form from’an author who wrote in Egypt about the latter 
half of King Manasseh’s reign, but the greater portion of the 
Book of Origins was written by a contemporary of Solomon. 
For this writer Ewald confesses the highest admiration. “ Lofty 
spirit! thou whose work has for centuries not irrationally had 
the fortune of being taken for that of thy great hero Moses him- 
self, I know not thy name, and divine only from thy vestiges 
when thou didst live, and what thou didst achieve; but if these 
thy traces incontrovertibly forbid me to identify thee with him 
who was greater than thou, and whom thou thyself only desiredst 
to magnify according to his deserts, then see that there is no guile 
in me, nor any pleasure in knowing thee not absolutely as thou 
wert !”"—Vol. i, p. 96. 

The second division named above is handled in the same way. 
Numerous authors and compilers are detected, and the conclusion 
reached that the final collector and editor flourished during the 
latter part of the Babylonish captivity, and after the death of King 
Jehoiachin. The third division is assigned to the early years of 
the Greek dominion, and was probably written about the time 
of Alexander’s death. The Book of Esther was written still later, 
and admitted into the Canon solely for its account of the feast of 
Purim. It is far removed from the spirit of the old religion, and 
“through the entire narrative the author avoids, as if by design, 
mentioning the name of God; either because the story was ad- 
dressed to minds unwilling to be reminded of higher names and 
things, or rather that he himself remains to the end true to the 
same low view of things in which the general plan and spirit of 
the festal story took its rise.” —P. 197. 

With this view of the origin and character of the sacred books, 
we know at once what to expect of Ewald when he proceeds 
from his Jntroduction to treat in detail the history of the Israel- 
itish people. All the addresses of Moses and Joshua to Israel, all 
the grand songs of the olden Hebrew literature, were composed 
ages after the time of the persons and events to which the Bible 
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refers them. All miracles are myths and legends of a credulous 
age. All prophecies were written after the events which they 
foretell. And he who ventures to assail the positions of this 
Corypheus among critics may expect a contemptuous handling, 
if indeed he is honored with any reply at all. Even the works 
of such a rationalist as Knobel are set down as “ unsatisfactory 
and perverse,” and “the opinions of such as Hengstenberg, 
Delitzsch, Keil, and Kurtz, stand below and_outside of all sci- 
ence.”—P. 64. With such specimens of his treatment of other 
critics and scholars, it is idle for the editor to attempt, as he does 
in the Preface, to defend Ewald against the charge of “ excessive 
dogmatism.” For critical and philological discussions, and nu- 
merous suggestions of unquestionable value, this work must long 
hold a high place among the most important contributions to the 
study of the Old Testament; but with all evangelical scholars, 
Ewald’s methods of dislocating and re-arranging the Old Testa- 
ment books will be regarded as fanciful, violent, unscientific, and 
worthless. M. 8. T. 


Memorials of Methodism in Virginia, from its Introduction into the State in the year 
1772 to the year 1829. By Rev. Witu1AM W. Bennett, D.D., Editor of Rich- 
mond ‘ Christian Advocate.” 12mo., pp. 741. Richmond, 1871. 


After having, with Dr. Redford, ranged the “dark and bloody 
ground” of Kentucky pioneer Methodism, we are led back by Dr. 
Bennett to the old Virginia homestead. On the ancient field, in 
fuller detail, we fight the old ancestral battles over again. The 
dim forms of the original heroes—Williams, Asbury, Shadford, 
John Easter, Philip Gatch, Devereux Jarratt, etc., move before 
us. The early reapers gathered a rapid, golden harvest. The 
great body of the population were Church of England people, 
whose souls the shepherds did not feed ; and when our preachers 
came among them as in fact living and earnest Churchmen, the 
prepossession was in their favor, and thousands of hearts that were 
ready for a more living religion answered at once to their call. 
They had not, as in New England, to encounter a field pre-occu- 
pied by a stern piety, or to fight a theological battle with Calvin- 
istic metaphysics. It was naked, indefensible wickedness they had 
to encounter, and they carried the day by an onslaught. 

Virginia Methodism and the great family of Methodism owe 
thanks to Dr. Bennett for gathering from the memories of old 
survivors, from accessible manuscripts, and from the journals of 
the Virginia Conference, the fading matter of their “ memorials,” 
Happily, the work was done before our late civil war, for an im- 
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portant share of his material was consumed in the Richmond 
conflagration. 

Opportunely for a pending discussion, Dr. Bennett has furnished 
a fuller account of the early schism in Maryland and Virginia on 
the subject of the ordinances than elsewhere exists. A review of 
its interesting events will serve to show what value was placed by 
our fathers on the subject of Wesley’s episcopal ordination, and 
will aid us in deciding whether we have swerved from the primi- 
tive ground, and in ascertaining who it is that is endeavoring to 
introduce “a new credo” into Methodism. 

When, in 1772, the first Conference was held in Virginia, the 
entire body of preachers held themselves, under Mr. Wesley, as 
true members of the Church of England, simply bent on raising a 
“ society” of zealous Christians within its pale. Had pious Dev- 
ereux Jarratt been in the place of Bishop Madison, with a body of 
like-minded clergy, Virginian Methodists would all have been zeal- 
ous “ prelatical” Churchmen; but, quite the reverse, the entire 
clergy of that section amply showed by their abounding profligacy 
that the most right-lined ordination was no sure channel of the 
grace of God. The Methodist converts widely refused to accept 
the communion and baptism at their hands. The Conference 
of that year, therefore, unanimously agreed in prohibiting every 
preacher from “administering the ordinances of baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper,” and in strictly exhorting “the people to attend 
the Church and receive the ordinances there.” Yet in Maryland 
the eloquent Strawbridge, and soon after in Virginia the devoted 
and heroic Philip Gatch, were leaders in the popular movement. 
In the Conference of 1775 they were in an apparent majority, and 
it was with difficulty that Asbury and the other leaders could induce 
them to postpone action to the Conference following. It was a 
pressing case. In large sections there was no ordained minister, 
and not a child could be baptized, not a communion administered, 
nor even the funeral rites be performed for the dead. At each 
successive Conference the question arose until the session of 1779, 
from which Asbury was absent and the movement prevailed. A 
brief Methodist Presbyterian Church was extemporized. 

During all this time Francis Asbury, under the title of “ Gen- 
eral Assistant,” was Wesley’s representative in America. Coke 
says he had “for many years exercised every branch of the episco- 
pal office except that of ordination.” And at this time probably 
Asbury and the Conference generally believed that it was perfectly 
competent for them, if they saw it for the best, to organize a 
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Church, perform ordinations, and administer the sacraments. 
They were perfectly competent to establish two or three grades 
of ministry, with or without ordination. They were competent to 
establish three grades, with or without ordination, and call it an 
Episcopal Church. All this Asbury and his comrades refused to 
do, They preferred to remain under John Wesley’s advice, and 
finally determined to accept an ordained episcopacy from his 
hands. 

At this Conference of 1779 four elders, with Gatch at their head, 
were selected, who ordained each other, and then ordained others, 
and authorized the administration of the ordinances. Asbury and 
a number of preachers held soon after a counter session, and a 
division was fairly inaugurated. The next year (1780) there were 
two opposition Conferences, one of the seceding Presbyterians and 
one of the Episcopals. To the latter, being the earlier, Gatch and 
Ellis came, but were treated coldly as seceders After much dis- 
cussion they accepted Asbury’s proposition to postpone the ordi- 
nances for one year. A delegation consisting of Asbury, Watters, 
and Freeborn Garrettson, visited the Presbyterian Conference, 
and were very lovingly received, They were good and true men, 
these Presbyterian Methodists. They had experienced glorious 
revivals meantime, and pointed to their rich successes as proofs of 
the blessing of God upon their secession; yet all had not been 
smooth. Many of the people refused their administration of ordi- 
nances. Some of their preachers, in disapprobation, left for the 
North, where the entire movement was condemned, Their pro- 
ceedings, if successful, would have split, and perhaps ruined, the 
young Church. Asbury, when admitted to their Conference, read 
Wesley’s Thoughts against Separation from the Church, and made 
his argument against the Presbyterian movement. For two days 
the seceders stood firm, and finally yielded, rather under the glow 
of fervent prayer than the force of argument, to compromise by 
ceasing the ordinances until Mr. Wesley could be consulted. Up 
to this time, we suppose, Mr. Asbury and his coadjutors had no 
other intention than to remain “ prelatists” as “a society” in 
communion with the Anglican Episcopal Church.* 

It took four years, until 1784, for Wesley to come to the “ ordi- 
nation” point. He had asked Bishop Lowth to confer the ordina- 
tion for him, but providentially the refusal of the elegant prelate 


* Traces of this fact long remained in our popular language. As late as 1830 
we heard the phrases “ the society,” “join the society,” “turned out of the soci- 
ety,” sometimes with the definite article omitted. 
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saved us from being handed over to “ prelacy.” At length Wes- 
ley performed what we showed in our last Quarterly to be the 
boldest act of his life. He ordained Coke and two elders, and 
sent them to America with “letters of episcopal orders,” and 
then, for the first time, the Conference was “ satisfied with the 
validity of their ordination,” and people and preachers bounded 
at once into a joyful unanimity. Wesley sent over his form for 
three co-ordinate ordinations, containing no intimation that either 
of the three was less an ordination, or less conferred an order, or 
was less life-tenured, than the other. 





The Life and Times of the Rev. John Wesley, M.A., Founder of the Methodists. By 
Rev. L, TyeERMAN, author of “The Life and Times of Rev. S. Wesley, M. A.” 
oe volumes. Vol. I. 8vo., pp. 563. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

We are not able to express a high degree of pleasure at the re- 

publication in this country of a life of Wesley, which cannot be 

accepted on either side of the Atlantic by Methodists as a stand- 
ard. It may relieve the matter somewhat if, as we see it an- 
nounced, Dr. Stevens is to furnish some corrective annotations. 

We could wish the corrections had commenced with the pres- 

ent volume, and even with the title-page. We acknowledge 

John Wesley as the founder of Methodism, of the Methodist Soci- 

eties and Church, but never knew before that he founded “ the 

Methodists ” themselves. But Mr. Tyerman is a great revealer of 

new facts, and we cheerfully record that he has written a live and 

readable book. 

We are to thank Mr. Tyerman, moreover, for bringing before us 
in this first volume important and decisive facts touching the 
pending discussion on Mr. Wesley’s views of episcopacy as an 
“order” after his reading of Lord King’s “ Inquiry,” and conse- 
quently his views of the episcopate he founded in America, 

Mr. Wesley read Lord King’s treatise in the year 1746, and 
thus recorded his consequent conclusions: “In spite of the vehe- 
ment prejudices of my education I was ready to believe that this 
was a fair and impartial draft; but if so, it would follow that 
BISHOPS AND PRESBYTERS ARE ESSENTIALLY OF ONE ORDER, and 
that originally every Christian congregation was a Church inde- 
pendent of all others.” 

Consequent upon this, Mr. Wesley’s Conference in the next year, 
1747, records his opinion on the same subject in the following 


questions and answers : 
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Q. Are the THREE ORDERS, of BISHOPS, PRIESTS, and DEACONS, plainly described 
in the New Testament ? 

A, We think THEY ARE, and believe THEY GENERALLY OBTAINED in the Churches 
of the apostolic age. 

Q. But are you assured that God designed the same plan should. obtain in all 
Churches in all ages ? 

A. We are not assured of this, because we do not know it is asserted in the 
Holy Writ. 

Q. If this plan were essential to a Christian Church, what must become of all 
the foreign reformed Churches? 

A. It would follow that they are no parts of the Church of Christ! A conse- 
guence full of shocking absurdity. 

Q. Must there not be numberless accidental varieties in the government of 
various Churches ? 

A. There must, in the nature of things, for, as God variously dispenses his gifts 
of nature, providence, and grace, both the offices themselves and the officers in 
each ought to be varied from time to time. 

Q. Why is it there is no determinate plan of Church government appointed in 
Scripture ? 

A. Without doubt, because the wisdom of God had a regard to this necessary 
variety ? 


These records are conclusive. They prove that, in consequence 
of reading Lord King, Mr. Wesiey embraced and held as harmo- 
nious in his mind these two positions: “ Bishops and presbyters 
are essentially of oNE oRDER,” and “The three orders of bishops, 
priests, and deacons are plainly described in the New Testament, 
and they generally obtained in the apostolic age.” We say not 
now (we have stated our view of it in our October Quarterly, pp. 
675-677,) how his own mind reconciled these two positions. All 
we now affirm is, that he held them both as consistent parts of his 
theory of Church government, At any rate, in one aspect he held 
that bishops and elders are one order; in another he held they 
were two. He held, therefore, that an ordained episcopate is an 
order. 

Let us, therefore, present the following harmony of early 
opinions : 

1746-47. “ Bishops and presbyters are 1747. “The three orders of bishops, 
essentially of one order.” — Wesley. priests, and deacons are described in 

the New Testament,” and ‘generally 
obtained in the Apostolic Church.”— 
Wesley and his British Conference. 

1784. “Lord King’s account of the 1789. “Wesley ... set apart... 
primitive Church convinced me many Thomas Coke . . . having delivered to 
years ago that BISHOPS AND PRESBYTERS him letters of EPISCOPAL ORDERS.” 
ARE THE SAMF ORDER.” — Wesley’s Letter ‘The General Conference . . . did unan- 
to the American Conference. imously receive the said T. C. and F. A. 

as their bishops, being satisfied of the 
validity of their EPISCOPAL ORDINATION.” 
—American General Conference. 

“The form and manner of making and 


ordaining of superintendents, elders, and 
deacons.” — Wesley’s Americum Ritual. 
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On this we may note that if the maintenance of three orders 
(meaning thereby successionally ordained ministerial grades, con- 
stitutionally established and constitutionally removable by the 
Church) is prelacy, then Mr. Wesley, both in 1747 and in 1784, 
was a prelatist ; the British Conference and the American General 
Conference were prelatists; our Discipline, and therefore our 
ordinations, are prelatical; our episcopacy is a prelacy, our 
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bishops are prelates, and our Church is prelatical. 


We are all 


“high Church,” and always have been from our founders until 


now. 


We present to our readers, also, the following harmony : 


In whatever sense distinct ordinations 
constitute distinct orders in the same 
sense Mr. Wesley certainly intended we 
should have three orders, for he unde- 
niably instituted three distinct ordina- 
tions. All the forms and solemnities 
requisite for the constituting of any one 
order in this sense were equally pre- 
pared and recommended by him to us 
for the constituting of three orders. 
The term ordain is derived from the 
Latin ordino, to order, to create, or com- 
mission one to be a public officer, and 
this from ordo, order; and hence per- 
sons ordained are said to be persons in 
“holy orders.” And the degree of or- 
dination stated in the “commission,” or 
letters of ordination, shows the degree 
of the orders.—Emory’s Defense. 


In regard to the proper nature of 
“orders” we said in our article, p. 526, 
“ How can there be an ordination if not 
to an order?” This question embraces 
an entire argument. The old verbs to 
ordain and to order were different forms 
of the same word, used in the ritual of 
the Anglican Church, of which Wesley 
was a presbyter; to order signifies to 
endow with orders, just as to magnetize 
signifies to endow with magnetism, and 
so Webster rightly detines “ordinations 
in the Episcopal Church as the act of con- 
ferring holy orders or sacerdotal power, 
called also consecration.” The word 
had this import because, to the mind of 
the Church, the thing had this nature. 
Ordination was the mode and test of an 
order. As an Anglican Churchman Mr. 


Wesley’s mind was shaped to the as- 
sumption that a valid ordination always 
conferred valid orders. Although the 
word order is an ecclesiastical rather 
than a scriptural term, and is of very 
flexible import, yet the best definition 
we can give it would be thus: Order is 
arank of ministry constituted by election 
and ordination, permanently and succes- 
sionally continued in a Church. Our 
episcopate would thus be an order.— 
October Quarterly. 


It is perfectly clear that wnder our definition of an order Emory 
affirms that Wesley intended three orders. It will also be seen 
that we regard election as conditional to a valid episcopate of any 
particular Church, Mather was ordained by Wesley as bishop, 
but, receiving no election, he was, at any rate, no bishop of any 
particular Church. Asbury was both elected and ordained, and 
so was the bishop of the Church that elected him. 


~ 
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At Last: A Christmas in the West Indies. By Cuarves Kinostey. Witly Illus- 
trations. 12mo., pp. 465. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1871. 


After forty years of anticipation, as he declares, the author of 
this book “at last” left his English home, and spent seven weeks 
in the island of Trinidad, one of the British West Indies. Every 
page shows that Mr. Kingsley is an enthusiastic lover and student 
of nature. Nothing escapes his quick eye. The people of various 
races, the plains, the mountains, the forest, the sea, the exuberant 
tropical vegetation, the multiform animal life, all meet due atten- 
tion. He was industrious it. seeing, and in recording what he 
saw. He describes, in never-ceasing wonder, scenes that were so 
new and strange to him that at times it seemed as if they were 
not real, and if he were only to close his eyes for a few seconds, 
and “wink hard,” all would vanish, and he would find himself at 
home again, Truly, the transition from latitude 50° to latitude 
10° in December, was not a small one. The book is a good one, 
full of information, full of vivid descriptions of novel scenes and 
novel things, indicating on every page that it is the work of an 
observant, thoughtful, cultured mind. A map, and a few statis- 
tical statements, would make it still more valuable. With much 
of accurate, minute description, there is a lack of clear, strong 
outline. C. 


The Ancient History of the East: From the Earliest Times to the Conquest by 
Alexander the Great; including Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Media, Persia, Asia 
Minor, and Phoenicia. By Pattie Samira, B.A., author of the History of the 
World. Illustrated by engravings on wood. 12mo., pp. 649. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1871. 


The entire results of modern discoveries in the burial remains of 
the ancient nations of the earth are nowhere so compactly collected 
and summarily presented ag in this volume, Although the earliest 
chronology is still a vexed question, yet this volume has a power- 
ful evidential value in behalf of the Old Testament. Its syn- 
chronisms are striking. It is wonderful that the little race of Jews 
were chosen to be the historiographers of the world. While the 
registries of the proudest nations of antiquity have been buried 
from sight, and even now are traceable but in scattered fragments, 
the clear, consecutive Hebrew history has been the light of the 
world. 

This volume, connected with Dr. Smith’s History of the Old 
Testament, forms an historic commentary well worthy of the use of 
the biblical student. The density with which the facts are packed 
together renders study, repeated study, rather than mere reading, 
necessary, in order to a full mastery of the vast subject, 
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Threescore Years and Beyond; or, Experiences of the Aged. A Book for Old 
People, describing the Labors, Home Life, and Closing Experiences of a large 
number of Aged Representative Men and Women. Illustrated edition. By 
W. H. De Puy, D.D. Royal 8vo., pp. 512. New York: Carlton & Lanahan. 
1872. 

Pillars in the Temple; or, Sketches of Deceased Laymen of the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh distinguished as examples of Piety and Usefulness. Chronologically 
Arranged. By Rev. WitttaM C. Samira. With an Introduction by C. C. NortH. 
Large 16mo., pp. 366. New York: Carlton & Lanahan, 1872. 

Life and Labors of Mrs. Maggie Newton Van Cott: the First Lady licensed to Preach 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States. By Rev. Joun O, 
Foster. With an Introduction by Rev. GILBERT HAveEN, Editor of “ Zion’s 
Herald,” Boston, and Rev. Davip SHERMAN. 12mo., pp. 339. Cincinnati: 
Hitchcock & Walden. 1872. 

Light on the Pathway of Holiness. By Rev. L. D. M’Cabg, D.D. 16mo., pp. 114. 
New York: Carlton & Lanahan. 1871. 

Spiritualism Identical with Ancient Sorcery. New Testament Demonology and 
Modern Witchcraft, with the Testimony of God and Man against it. By W. 
M’Donatp. Large 16mo., pp. 212. New York: Carlton & Lanahan. 

The Annihilation of the Wicked Scripturally Considered. By Rev. W. M’DoNALD. 
Large 16mo., pp. 99. New York: Carlton & Lanahan. 1872. 

The Last Gladiatorial Show. By Joun T. Suort. 12mo., pp. 283. Cincinnati: 
Hitchcock & Walden. New York: Carlton & Lanahan. 1872. 

Christ in the Soul; or, Illustrations of Some of the Principles and Experience 
which Characterize Christ’s Spiritual or Inward Coming and Indwelling. By 
Tuomas C. UPHAM. 12mo., po. 173. New York: W. C. Palmer, Jr. 1872. 

First Principles of Ecclesiastical Truth. Essays on the Church and Society. By J. 
BALDWIN Brown, B.A. 12mo., pp. 364. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1871. 

Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Literature. Prepared by Rev. 
Joun M’Cuintock, D.D., and James Strong, 8.T.D. Vol. IV. HIJ. Large 
8vo., pp. 1113. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1872. 

Short Studies on Great Subjects. By JaAMes ANTHONY FroupE, M.A. Second 
Series. 12mo., pp. 472. New York: Charles Scribner & Co, 1871. 

The Poetry of the Hebrew Pentateuch. Being Four Essays on Moses and the Mosaic 
Age. By Rev. M. Marcotwouts, M.A., LL.D., Ph.D. ete. 12mo., pp. 146. 
London: Samuel Bagster & Sons. 1871. 

Lenten Sermons. By Pavut SEGNERI. Volume I. 12mo., pp. 362. New York: 
Catholic Publishing House. 1872. 

The Complete Phonographer: Being an Inductive Exposition of Phonography, with 
its Application to all Branches of Reporting, and affording the Fullest Instruc- 
tion to those who have not the assistance of an Oral Teacher. Also, intended 
as a School-book. By James E. Munson. 12mo., pp. 236. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 

Rameses the Great ; or, Egypt Three Thousand Three Hundred Years Ago, Trans- 
lated from the French of F. DE LANOYE. 12mo., pp. 296. New York: Charles 
Scribner & Co. 1870. 

Music and Morals. By Rev. H. R. Hawes, M.A. 12mo., pp. 478. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1872. 

Illustrated Library of Travel, Exploration, and Adventure. Japan in Our Day. 
Compiled and Arranged by Bayarp TayLor. 12mo., pp. 280. New York: 
Charles Scribner & Co. 1872. 

A M 1 of Composition and Rhetoric. A Text-Book for Schools and Colleges. 





By Joun 8. Hart. Fourth Edition. 12mo., pp. 380. Philadelphia: Eldredge 
& Brother. New York: J. W. Schermerhorn & Co. 1872. 
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First Lessons in Composition. By Joun 8. Hart, LL.D. 12mo. Philadelphia: 
Eldredge & Brother. 1872. 

A Manual of English Literature. A Text-Book for Schools and Colleges. By Jonn 
S. Hart, LL.D. 12mo., pp. 636. Philadelphia: Eldredge & Brother. 1872. 
Spectrum Analysis. Three Lectures. By Professors Roscoz, Huceins, ana 

LOCKYER. 16mo., pp. 146. New Haven, Conn.: ©. C. Chatfield & Co. 1872. 

Light. By Jacos Assotr. With numerous engravings. 12mo., pp. 313. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1871. 

isthetics ; or, The Science of Beauty. By Jonn Bascom. 12mo., pp. 268. New 
York and Chicago: Woolworth, Ainsworth, & Uo. 1872. 

Half-Hours with Modern Scientists: Huxley, Barker, Stirling, Cope, Tyndall. 12mo., 
pp. 288. New Haven, Conn.: Charles C. Chatfield & (0, 1871. 

Shakspeare’s History of King Henry VIII. Edited, with Notes, by Witu1amM J. 
Roure, A.M. With engravings. 12mo., pp. 207. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1872, ‘ 

The Rise and Fall of the Paris Commune in 1871. With a Full Account of the 
Bombardment, Capture, and Burning of the City. By W. PEMBROKE FETRIDGE. 
Illustrated. 12mo., pp. 516. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1871. 

The August Stories. By Jacop Appott. Volume IJ. Hunter and Tom. 12mo., 
pp. 383. New York: Dodd & Mead. 

The Land of Desolation. Being a Personal Narrative of Observation and Adven- 
ture in Greenland. By Isaac IL. Hayes, M.D. Illustrated. 12mo., pp. 357. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1872. 

Lueretius on the Nature of Things. Translated into English Verse. By CuaRLes 
Freperick Jounson. With Introduction and Notes. 12mo., pp. 333. New 
York: De Witt C. Lent & Co. London: Sampson, Low, & Marston. 1872. 

Water and Land. By Jacos Axssotr. With numerous engravings, 12mo., 
pp. 330. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1872. 

Bede's Charity. By Hxzspa Srrerron. 12mo., pp. 311. New York: Dodd & 
Mead. 1872. 

Yesterdays with Authors. By James T. FIetps. 12mo., pp. 352. Boston: James 
R. Osgood & Co. 1872. 

Twenty Years Ago. From the Journal of a Girl in her Teens. Edited by the 
Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 12mo., pp. 354. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1872. 

Little Sunshine’s Holiday. A Picture from Life. By the Author of “John Hali- 
fax, Gentleman.” 16mo., pp. 210. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1871. 

Woman's Worth and Worthlessness. The Complement to “ A New Atmosphere.” 
By Galt HAMILTON. 12mo., pp. 291. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1872. 

Wilfred Cumbermede. An Autobiographical Story. By Grorgz Macponap, Au- 
thor of “ Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood,” “‘ Alec Forbes,” ‘ Robert Falconer,” 
ete. With 14 full-page Illustrations. 12mo., pp. 498. New York: Charles 
Scribner & Co. 1872. 

The Adventures of Oliver Twist. By Cartes Dickens. With 28 Illustrations 
by F. Mahoney. 8vo., pp. 171. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1872. 
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Correction.—The phrase “we denounce,” attributed in our 
last Quarterly to the Editor of the “ Pittsburgh Christian Advo- 
cate,” we find on referring really to have been “ we pronounce.” 
The sentence as thus read was peremptory enough, but not dis- 
courteous, and does not sustain certain sentences and turns of 
expression which were based by us upon it, and which, with 
gratification, we hereby withdraw. 





